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PREFACE 


The history of the Vijayanagar Empire occupies a period of 
well over three centuries (1336-1650 A.D.) . It marks the culmina- 
tion of the achievements, political and cultural, of the people of 
South India in the days when they had not fallen under foreign 
domination. And the Empire at its greatest extent covered practi- 
cally the whole of the modem Presidency of Madras, the Indian 
States in the area included, and extended for a time to Ceylon and 
parts of Burma. The outline of the history of this ‘Forgotten 
Empire’ was first presented by Robert Sewell in a celebrated book 
published in 1900. 

Since then there has been a steady accession of much new mate- 
rial owing to the activities of the Archaeological departments in 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore, the publications of numerous 
works of literature and travel in various languages, the editing in 
extenso or calendaring of public records from the archives of 
different governments and the fresh study and interpretation of old 
collections of materials like the Mackenzie Manuscripts. 

The study of Vijayanagar has necessarily occupied a considera- 
ble place in the work of the University department of Indian His- 
tory and Archaeology since its inception in 1914. Its first Professor, 
Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, inaugurated the 
University Historical Series with a scholarly edition of some of the 
Sources of Vijayanagar History and made many striking contribu- 
tions to the subject which are well known to all students. The ex- 
pansion of the department in 1928 by the addition of a Reader and 
a Lecturer has made it possible to plan the work of the department 
on Vijayanagar History on a more extended scale. The present 
Reader, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, was already a specialist in 
Vijayanagar History when he joined the department in 1931, and 
very soon after, he published two books with the titles : 

(1) Vijayanagara, Origin of the City and the Empire 

(2) Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara. 

The present work of Mr. Mahalingam is calculated to supple- 
ment from the Tamil side the social and administrative studies 
begun in The Third Dynasty, and I venture to express the hope that 
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the book, by the choice of its theme and the competence of its treat- 
ment will be found to fulfil this purpose. 

Further work on the subject is being done, and a very conside- 
rable collection of ‘Further Sources of Vijayanagar History’ is al- 
ready in the Press. 

University of Madras, 

30-8-1940. K. A. N. 
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ADMINISTRATION 




CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The true history of an empire does not consist in the “ endless 
procession of kingdoms and despots,” the court intrigues, the inter- 
minable wars waged by the kings and the suppression of the 
rebellious feudatories, but is to be found in its administrative and 
social development. The study of the administrative institutions 
of an empire, the daily activities of the people, their religious and 
social observances, their literary activities and artistic attainments, 
is at least as important as its political history. To lay stress on 
the importance of the social history of an empire does not mean, 
however, that it must be studied at the expense of its political 
history. A study of political history is important, for, as Vincent 
Smith remarks, “the more attractive story of Indian thought as 
expressed in religion and philosophy, literature, art and science 
cannot be written intelligibly unless it is built on the solid founda- 
tion of dynastic history which alone can furnish the indispensable 
chronological basis .” 1 

In one sense the history of the world is the history of empires. 
The world has witnessed the rise, growth and decay of many em- 
pires. They have been reared by great statesmen and notable 
administrators, but soon after the removal of their strong arms 
there appear signs of decay in the empires and after a struggling ' 
existence for a few more years they finally disappear. 
Such have been the Babylonian, the Assyrian and the 
Egyptian empires. Coming nearer home, India was the 
scene of such empires as those of the Nandas, the Maur- 
yas, the Guptas and Colas, and of Vijayanagar. All the empires 
had only relatively short leases of life ; but each of these has left 
some traces of its existence, and but for such contributions these 
empires would have been forgotten long ago. 

The pyramids which recall the Egyptian empire and its glory 
are not only the result of forced labour and prodigal expenditure 
but also a standing monument of what may seem to us to be mis- 
directed energy. The Cola empire has left behind it huge temples 
with their exquisitely carved sculptures. Great Tamil literary 

L Oxford History of India, Intro., p. xiii. 

V.A.-l 
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celebrities flourished under the Cola kings and many of their works 
have come down to us. likewise the Vijayanagar empire too has 
left permanent traces of its existence. There is no field of national 
life which Vijayanagar has not influenced. In the fields of religion, 
literature, arts and politics the Vijayanagar empire contributed 
much that is of permanent value. 

The empire itself was founded by a band of five brothers in 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century to check the onrush 
of Islam into South India. The invasions of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak and the subsequent troubles given by the Muhammadans 
to the Hindus of South India led to the rise of a feeling of poli- 
tical unity among them which ultimately resulted in the founda- 
tion of the Vijayanagar empire. 2 

Harihara, Kampa, Bukka, Marappa and Muddappa, the foun- 
ders of the empire, expanded the empire on all sides and ruled each 
over a portion of it. Kumara Kampana, the son of Bukka, extend- 
ed the empire in the south as far as Madura, thus putting an end 
to the Sultanate of Madura. During the reign of Bukka I the 
Bahmani kingdom was founded in A.D. 1347 by Hasan Gangu, 
just north of the river Krsna. Since then both the Muhammadan 
Sultans of the north and the Hindu Rayas of the south 
waged many wars. Bukka was succeeded by Harihara II 
who died in A.D. 1404. After a short dispute over the succession 
Deva Raya I ascended the throne in A.D. 1406 and ruled till about 
1422 and was succeeded by his son Vijaya Raya 3 who occupied the 


2. About the origin of the city and the empire of Vijayanagar there has 
been a good deal of controversy among scholars. There are two schools of 
opinion on the question, one holding that the empire was of Karnataka origin 
aind the other holding that it was of Telirigana origin. See in this connec- 
tion Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 23 ; Rice, Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. vi, 
Intro,, p. 21 ; S. K. Aiyangar, South India under the Muhammadan Invaders, 
pp. 171 and 181-83 ; H. Krishna Sastri, A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 236 ; 1909-10, p. 160 ; 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Epigraphia Indica , Vol. xv, p. 84 ; R. Satyanatha Ayyar, 
The Nayaks of Madura, pp. 3-4 ; Rev. H. Heras, The Beginnings of Vijaya - 
nagara, pp. 1-43 ; Dr. B. A. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the 
Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. I, pp. 82-112; S. Srikantaya, Founders 
of Vijayanagara , p. 3. Contra Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya, Kampili and 
Vijayanagara, pp. 21-33 ; Vijayanagara The Origin of the City and the 
Empire, pp. 3-52. While all other scholars are agreed on the point that the 
empire was founded about the year 1336 Dr. Saletore argues that it was founded 
only ten years later, in 1346 : op. cit., pp. 82-112. 

■ 3. Recent epigraphical evidence shows that Deva Raya I was succeeded 
by his son Ramacandra (M.E.R., 317 of 1931-32; Rep., para 35).— Ed. 
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throne for a short time. His son Deva Raya II who succeeded him 
was the most distinguished ruler of the first dynasty of the Vijaya- 
nagar sovereigns. He suffered heavy losses in men and money on 
account of reverses at the hands of the Bahmani Sultans, who 
massacred the Hindu women and children without mercy and took 
delight in shedding Hindu blood. Hence Deva Raya II, who reali- 
sed the inferiority of the Hindu forces, and was impressed with 
the superiority of the Muhammadan cavalry, introduced reforms in 
the organization of his army. His reign is also important for the 
literary celebrities who lived in his court, and the foreign travellers 
Nicolo dei Conti, an Italian, and Abdur Razak, a Persian, who 
visited his court. Deva Raya II was succeeded successively by 
Mallikarjuna 4 and Virupaksa who were comparatively weak 
rulers. 

The weak rule of the two sovereigns facilitated the rise into 
prominence of Saluva Narasimha, who finally usurped the throne 
in A.D. 1485 and had himself crowned king. He was an efficient 
ruler, and set himself to the reorganisation of the administration 
of the empire, and succeeded in his arduous task. He was followed 
by Immadi Narasimha who had as his ministers successively Narasa 
Nayaka and Vira Narasimha. The latter usurped the throne in 
A.D. 1507, and after a short reign of three' years bequeathed the 
throne to his step-brother Krsnadeva Raya, perhaps the greatest 
and the most distinguished of the Vijayanagar kings. 

Krsnadeva Raya began his reign with a determination to re- 
trieve the losses in the territories of his kingdom, and pursued his 
object with success. He put down the febellious feudatories within 
his own empire and defeated and conquered Prataparudra Gaja- 
pati, the ruler of Orissa. He humbled the pride of the Bijapur 
Sultan and conquered him. His empire extended from the banks 
of the river Krsna in the north to Cape Comorin in the south. He 
was an enlightened ruler, and during his time the administration 
of the empire was systematised and perfected. He was a cultured 
ruler, and a number of scholars adorned his court. He was him- 
self the author of many works in Telugu and Sanskrit. Like many 
oriental sovereigns he was tolerant of all religious sects though 
he was himself a staunch Vaisnava. It was during his time that 
the Portuguese established their power in certain portions of 
western India. 

4. Epigraphical evidence indicates that the immediate successor of Deva 
Raya II was Vijaya Raya II (M.E.R., 1906-07, para 55).— Ed. 
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KrsnaRaya was succeeded on the throne by his step-brother 
Acyuta Raya who in spite of his numerous difficulties ruled 
over the empire with success. He left his throne to his son Venkata 
who lost his life in a palace revolution after a brief rule for a 
few months after his accession. Salakaraju Tirumala seized the 
throne ; but he was slain by Ramaraja, a son-in-law of Krsnadeva 
Raya and a great ruler. As a result of this, Acyuta’s nephew 
Sadasiva ascended the throne. He was a weak ruler and the one 
dominating personality who swayed the destinies of the empire 
during his time was Rama Raja. He set his Muhammadan neighbours 
one against the other and crippled their power to a considerable 
extent. But they soon realised the folly of their disunion, formed 
a grand alliance among themselves, and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Hindus of the south led by Rama Raja and his 
brothers at the historic battle of Raksas Tangdi in A.D. 1565. 
Rama Raja himself died in the battle. The city of Vijayanagar 
was partially destroyed by the Muhammadans. But soon order 
was restored in South India and the Hindu empire regained its 
original position and power. 

Though Sadasiva was still alive, Tirumala proclaimed himself 
emperor and ascended the throne in A.D. 1570. He was the first 
ruler of the Aravldu line of kings. He restored order in the empire. 
He was succeeded in order by his sons, Sri Ranga I and Venkata II. 
Venkata was the greatest prince of the Aravidu line. He changed 
his capital to Candragiri and from there ruled his empire. He 
was a patron of scholars. Puring his time the Portuguese gained 
great influence not only in his court but also in the whole of South 
India. He died in 1614. 

The empire after his death passed on to the hands of Rama, 
Peda Venkata III and Sri Ranga III. This last ruler, though him- 
self efficient and capable of ruling a vast empire, could not succeed 
in his work, for the circumstances under which he came to power 
were not favourable for him to achieve his object of unifying the 
empire and reviving the glories of Vijayanagar. His reign is a 
record of the treachery of his feudatories and the internecine 
warfare in his empire. The Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore, and 
the Odeyars of Mysore became too powerful for him. The inter- 
vention of the Bijapur Sultans in South Indian affairs made his task 
all the more difficult. After him the empire dwindled in size and 
importance, and it was finally destroyed by Tippu Sultan who 
set fire to Anegondi in 1786. 
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It is generally said that in mediaeval Europe feudalism- was a 
necessity of the times. Similarly the particular form of govern- 
ment that obtained in Vijayanagar was a necessity of the period. 
The very fact that in the Vijayanagar empire there existed, side by 
side with one another, various heterogeneous elements, diverse 
interests and communities, necessitated a monarchical form of 
government. The king stood out as the symbol of unity in the 
empire. He was not an absolute or autocratic ruler, for his powers 
were limited by certain checks and balances of a more or less con- 
ventional and customary character. Custom ruled in many cases in 
the levy of taxes. Different methods were adopted for the collec- 
tion of the revenues of the government, and in certain cases the 
taxes were farmed out to bidders. Different methods were adopt- 
ed for the recruitment to the army, and the king depended largely 
on feudal levies in times of war. The administration of justice was 
organised in such a way as to suit the convenience of # the people. 
Disputes were decided in a majority of cases by arbitration, or 
cases were tried locally by the local people. The provincial ad- 
ministration was organised in a way which satisfied the require- 
ments of the age. In many cases the officers of government were 
remunerated by assignments of the income due to the government. 
In the local areas, the old village assemblies actively functioned and 
did very useful local service. The temple was a centre of cultural 
and economic activity in the local areas, and the guilds were other 
local bodies that played a prominent part in the administration. 
Thus these aspects of the polity and administration of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire deserve careful study. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries constituted a period of 
great religious unrest in South India owing to the Muhammadan 
invasions. The Vijayanagar empire which was founded to protect 
the Hindu civilization not only stood as a bulwark against Muham- 
madan aggressions but also encouraged the growth of certain 
religious cults by creating the peaceful atmosphere necessary for 
their development. One of such cults was the Vithoba cult which 
is based on bhakti. The renaissance in the field of religion and 
philosophy also led to the coming into prominence of great philo- 
sophical disputants and thinkers like Vidyaranya, Afe$obhya 
Muni, Vedanta Desika, Vyasaraya Tirtha, Appayya Dilcsita and 
Tatacarya. The period saw the rise of certain popular religious 
movements like Tengalai Vaisnavism, which were more liberal in 
character. Though these religious movements split the Hindu 
society into many camps they did the signal service of rallying 
them against the onslaughts of Islam. 
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The spread of the power of Vijayanagar over the whole of 
South India caused the migration of the people from one part of 
the peninsula to the other. The patronage which the Rayas extend- 
ed to learned men and religious teachers, especially the Vaisnavas, 
attracted a large number of Brahmans from the south, who settled 
down permanently in the Telugu and Kanarese districts. Thither 
also came a good number of Sudras who entered the civil service 
of the government, besides merchants, particularly the Beris, who 
flocked to villages and towns for purposes of trade. Similarly, there 
was an influx of the Telugu and the Kanarese people into the Tamil 
districts. The Rayas bestowed estates on their dependents, who 
settled down all over the Tamil country with their followers.. The 
natural consequence of this intermigration was the transfer of cer- 
tain castes into a new environment. Thus, the Balijas, Kammas, 
Reddis and the various sects of the Telugu speaking Brahmans who 
were alien elements in the social structure of the Tamil country 
found their way into it, and got themselves acclimatised to their 
new environment in course of time. In the same manner, the 
Pillais, the Mudaliars, the Arava Velamas, and the different sects 
of the Tamil-speaking Brahmans left their native land and made 
the northern districts of the empire their permanent abode. 

Literature received the fostering care of the Rayas of Vijaya- 
nagar. The sovereigns extended their patronage to Sanskrit and 
Telugu literature. According to tradition the empire itself was 
founded under the auspices of the great sage and scholar, Vidya- 
ranya. Sayana, who lived in the time of Harihara I, Bukka I, and 
Harihara II, earned undying celebrity as the commentator of the 
Veda?. The court of almost every Vijayanagar king was adorned 
by a number of scholars. Krsnadeva Raya was, as already noted, 
himself a great scholar and author of Telugu and Sanskrit works. 
In his court flourished great and notable scholars like Allasani 
Peddana, Nandi (Mukku) Timmana and others. Kanarese litera- 
ture also flourished in that age ; but it does not seem to have re- 
ceived such great patronage as Sanskrit or Telugu got under the 
Vijayanagar kings. 

The contribution of Vijayanagar to art and architecture was 
not inconsiderable. These kings were great builders. During 
their time were constructed many strategical fortresses, big 
palaces, spacious temples with huge towers rising into the sky, re- 
markable not only for the massiveness of their size but also for the 
details of decoration, sculpture and painting they contain. Many 
of these works are perfect specimens of art. The scenes from the 
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Ramayana painted on the walls of the inner prdkara of the Rama- 
svami temple at Kumbakonam in the Tanjore district are sure to 
evoke the unstinted admiration of any person who visits the place. 
The most striking of the monuments are the romantic ruins of 
Hampi now “ an open air museum of Hindu monuments ”, which 
recall to mind the glories of what was once a great and flourishing 
city. There are also many other monuments which stand to this 
day, in different degrees of dilapidation, to speak of the wealth and 
prosperity of the empire of Vijayanagar. A few of them are the 
forts of Penugon^a, Candragiri, Vellore and Jinji, the thousand and 
hundred-pillared mantapas at Kalahasti, Tiruvannamalai, the 
towers at Cidambaram, Tiruvannamalai and Madura, and the huge 
palaces and halls at the last mentioned place. The accounts of the 
contemporary travellers like Abdur Razak and Paes which des- 
cribe the paintings and sculpture at the imperial court of Vijaya- 
nagar clearly show that the allied arts of sculpture and painting 
had attained a high degree of perfection under the Rayas. 

Unlike the earlier invaders of India like the Greeks, Bactrians 
and Huns who mingled freely with the indigenous population and 
became absorbed into them, the Muhammadans preferred to 
remain a distinct community, and tried to preserve their purity 
and individuality ; but they have influenced Indian society and 
institutions, and similarly have been influenced by them. 
The introduction of the pointed arch and the construction of 
mantapas with barrel-shaped roofs, instead of the flat terrace, 
which was a distinct characteristic of the Dravidian style 
of architecture, was due largely to the J influence of the Muham- 
madan school of art and architecture. Deva Raya II copied the 
example of the Muhammadans for the improvement of the organi- 
zation of his army. 

Thus the administrative and social history of Vijayanagar is 
of great interest. South India has not, however, been islamised 
to the same extent to which North India has been, and it continues 
to preserve the old form of Hinduism intact without allowing alien 
influences to act on it to any very large extent. This preservation 
of Hindu religion, literature and art, which are peculiar to* South 
India and “differ widely from the more familiar forms of the 
north,” has been due to the Vijayanagar empire. Owing to the 
constant menace of Muhammadan invasions, Hindu society had to 
be reorganised and a certain amount of hardening and defining of 
the rights and duties of the various castes and communities of the 
Hindu society was felt necessary. As Dr. S. K. Aiyangar truly 
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says, “it may safety be said that for good and for evil the present 
day Hinduism of South India retains the form that it received under 
Vijayanagar which ought to be given the credit of having preserv- 
ed Hinduism such as it is .” 5 


5. Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 312. 



CHAPTER II 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
Section I 
The King 

The working of a monarchical form of government depends 
largely on the personality of the sovereign. Mighty empires in 
India have risen under strong kings and fallen under weak ones. 
Candragupta and Asoka built the Mauryan empire, but with the 
succession of weak kings like Brhadratha, its era of decadence 
began. The Gupta empire was reared into existence by kings 
like Samudragupta and Candragupta II, but crumbled under a 
succession of weak rulers. The Vijayanagar empire was no excep- 
tion to this. It was founded and strengthened by the enthusiastic 
brothers Harihara and Bukka, and its administration was stabilised 
successively by Deva Raya II, Saluva Narasimha and Krsnadeva 
Raya. In the Vijayanagar empire, as in others governed under a 
monarchical constitution, the king was the head of the administra- 
tion and occupied a supreme position in the State. In fact, the king 
was the pivot of the machinery of administration. 

According to ancient Hindu political thinkers the State con- 
sisted of seven elements of .which the king was the most important . 1 
The well-being of the State depended fargely on the harmonious 
working of these elements and on their joint effort for the common 
weal. We have the evidence of the Amuktamalyada of Krsnadeva 
Rayb to show that the king was the most important of the seven 
members of the body politic. The royal poet emphasises the fact 
that the emperor ( Sarvabhauma ) should be able to enforce his 
commands . 2 


1. The seven elements of the State are: (1) Svdmin (lord), (2) Amatya 
(minister), (3) Janapada (territory), (4) Durga (fort), (5) Kosa (treasury), 
(6) Daiufa (army) and (7) Mitra (ally). See, for instance, Matsya Purana , 
Ch. 220, v. 19. 

2. Amuktamalyada , canto 4, v. 206, tr. in the Journal of Indian History , 
Vol. VI, Pt. II, by the late A. Rangasvami Sarasvati of the Madras Epigraphy 
Department. 

V.A. — 2 
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This receives corroboration from the Navaratnamulu and the 
Saptdngapaddhati, a series of verses addressed to Saluva Nara- 
siriiha. These works are now available only in fragments, and 
even a superficial study of them leaves on us the impression that 
the king was the most important figure in the Vijayanagar State. 3 

Coronation. ' In all Hindu kingdoms the coronation was an 
important ceremony. It provided the legal sanction to the selection 
of a ruler and conferred on him the title to govern. The Vijaya- 
nagar kings in common with the ancient Hindu kings had their 
coronations duly performed. The accounts of contemporary 
foreign travellers make mention of these coronations, and they re- 
ceive confirmation from several inscriptions. On the death of 
Harihara II, however, three of his sons, Bukka II, who was the 
Yuvaraja during his father’s reign, Virupak§a IXand Deva Raya I, 
each made a bid for the empire, assumed imperial titles and made 
grants independently of one another. 4 

Thus during this period of confusion at Vijayanagar (1404-06) 
these three rulers appear to have each had some support, though 
it is not apparent from the evidence available that Bukka II and 
Virupaksa I were crowned kings. The coronation of Deva Raya I 
however finds explicit mention in the inscriptions. We do not 
know, however,, why Deva Raya I was crowned king in preference 
to Bukka II who had already acted as the Yuvaraja and had been 
Co-ruler with his father for some time. 

A special court (Durbar) was held to celebrate the coronation 
which was attended* by ijie subordinate kings and the leaders of 
the community. For instance, as the Krsnardyavijayamu of Kumara 
Dhurjati says, the coronation of Krsnadeva Raya was attended by 
various feudatory chiefs of whom the following were important : 
AravIJi Bukka Raju, the chiefs of Owk, the chiefs of Nandela and 
Velgo^u besides others. 5 

The details of the ceremony are interesting. The Brahman 
Purohita placed a fillet of gold on the forehead of the king, and 
after due prayers and the chanting of the relevant mantras poured 
the abhi§ecana water on the king. It is said, for instance, that the 
coronation of Venkata II was performed by Tatayarya the king’s 
guru and by other Brahmans. 6 

3. See Prabhakara Sastri, C&tupadyamanimanjari, pp. 34-41. 

4. E.I . , XV, pp. 13-14 ; 1921, paras 46 and 47. 

5. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 129. 

'6. E.C., VII, Sh. 83. 
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The ministers appear to have had a voice in the selection of the 
king and as such they took an important part in his anointment. . 
Nay, we have the testimony of inscriptions to show that it was the 
ministers that had the coronation performed. Saluva Timma who 
had a partiality for Krsna Raya played the role of chief minister 
and crowned him king on the death of Vira Narasimha. A lithic 
record from the Nagamangalam taluk in the Mysore district supplies 
us with the interesting information that Sadasiva Maharaya was 
anointed king by Rama Raja, the Prime Minister, and the other 
chief ministers, (amatya tilakaih) . 7 

The coronation had an important constitutional significance. 
The assumption of royalty implied a recognition of his responsi- 
bility by the king. Here there is a close similarity between the 
idea of ancient Hindu kingship and mediaeval monarchy. In the 
Vedic period the king took an oath that he would rule his people 
justly and according to the rules of Dharma. Similarly the kings 
of Vijayanagar took the oath, the spirit of which was the same. 
The occasion was one of mirth and joy and the kings then made 
large grants to temples and Brahmans. 

The Yuvaraja. In ancient India the reigning sovereigns gener- 
ally nominated their heirs-apparent and bequeathed the empire to 
them. The eldest prince was generally chosen as the successor and 
failing him the choice fell upon some other member worthy of the 
distinction and responsibility. In the Vijayanagar empire also the 
kings appointed their successors and anointed them as Yuvardjas 
during their own life-time. A copper-plate grant of Harihara II 
states that Harihara I appointed his brother Bukka Raja as 
Yuvaraja . 8 

Speaking about Deva Raya I Wilson writes : “ His grants begin 
three years before those of the predecessor’s terminate. This cir- 
cumstance recurs in the succeeding reign, making it probable that 
the practice prevailed which was common in the remote periods of 
Hindu history of a monarch’s associating with him towards the 
close of his reign, his son and successor as Yuvaraja or Caesar .” 9 
Literary evidence also corroborates the prevalence of this 
system. The Acyutarayabhyudayam of Rajanatha Dindima says 


7. E.C., IV, Ng. 58. 

8. E.C., V, Cn. 256. 

9. Asiatic Researches, xx, pp. 8-9. 
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that with the coronation of Acyuta as emperor, Pina Venkatadri, 
the king’s son, was anointed the Crown Prince. 10 

Generally the Yuvarajapattabhisekam was celebrated when 
the Crown Prince had gained all theoretical knowledge of admini- 
stration. But under certain circumstances the Crown Prince was 
anointed Yuvardja though he happened to be very young. That 
was due perhaps to the fact that the reigning kings feared that suc- 
cession to the throne would be disputed after their death. It was 
so when Krsna Raya appointed his son Tirumala as Yuvardja in 
A.D. 1524 when he was but six years old. 11 

During the period of his training the Yuvardja was placed 
under the tutelage of able teachers who taught him the Sastras , 
the knowledge of which was necessary for a king. He also acquir- 
ed knowledge in the science of weapons such as sara , asi (sword) , 
astra (missile, bow, arrow), and in horse-riding and other similar 
arts necessary for princes. 12 He also learnt the fine arts. Prince 
Raghunatha of Tanjore, for instance, was a master in the art of 
music and was a great composer, himself designing several ragas. 13 

Mere theory cannot sufficiently equip a ruler for the arduous 
task of administration and a period of practical training was con- 
sidered necessary. Therefore when the prince had reached the 
maturity of age to be placed in charge of the administration, he 
was appointed the viceroy or governor of one of the provinces, an 
office which helped him to come into contact with the problems of 
state and acquire training in the administration. 

In this connection we can examine the so called system of Co- 
rulership that is said to have prevailed in the Vijayanagar court. 
This is a question of some constitutional importance. If we are to 
say that there was a Co-ruler as distinct from the Yuvardja , what 
was his constitutional position and in what relation did he stand to 
the Yuvardja ? 


10. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit, p. 158. 

11. According to Nuniz, Kr§nadeva Raya abdicated and enthroned his son 
Tirumala as the king of Vijayanagar (not as Yuvardja) and Krsna Raya 
himself became his son’s Prime Minister. But it appears, as we shall see sub- 
sequently that Tirumala was only made the Yuvardja . And Nuniz says that 
Krsnadeva Raya appointed his brother, Acyutadeva Raya, as his successor, 
which is borne out by a copper-plate of Acyuta. (E.C., ix, Db. 30.) 

12. GangadevI, Madhurdvijayani, canto 3, w. 2 and 3. 

13. Yajnanarayana Diksita, Sdhityaratnakaram, canto 5. 
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An inscription from the Bangalore talujs states that Bukka I 
was Co-ruler with his brother Harihara I. 14 When fixing the regnal 
period of Vijaya Raya, Gopinatha Rao concludes that he might 
have ruled only for six months. His conclusions are based on the 
following evidence. Deva Raya I appears to have died in 1422. 
Harihara III, a son of Deva Raya I, made a grant in A.D. 1422 in 
order that his father “ might attain with certainty to the world of 
merit.” 15 Vijaya Bhupati ascended the throne, but as Deva 
Raya II appears in a few epigraphs with imperial titles in 61345 
(A.D. 1423), 16 Vijaya Raya must have died by then. He argues 
that since grants are made for the merit of Deva Raya I in A.D. 

1422, and since Deva Raya II appears with imperial titles early in 

1423, Vijaya Raya must have occupied the throne only for six or 
seven months. 17 But the assumption of imperial titles by Deva 
Raya II did not mean that Vijaya Raya had died by that time for 
we find a few inscriptions of Vijaya dated 1424-5. 18 Vijaya 
Raya I was himself ruling over the Mulubagal Rajya 
between 1406 and 1416. On the strength of these facts, Ven- 
kayya and Krishna Sastri are inclined to think that Vijaya 
Raya and Deva Raya II were Co-regents respectively under their 
fathers. 19 Venkayya concludes his argument by remarking, “ it 
may of course be supposed that Vira Vijaya was consecrated king 
while his father was alive and reigning, and the same might have 
been the case with Deva Raya II.” Gopinatha Rao, however, as- 
serts that “ there is no precedent in the history of the first Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty for anointing a person before the death of his pre- 
decessor.” 20 But it appears that the essential difference between 
these two views is due to the fact that they seem to hold that the 
Yuvaraja and the Co-regent were two different persons. But such 
an assumption is beside the mark, for in the light of the inscriptions 
bearing on this question, we have to assume that it was generally 
the Yuvaraja that was the Co-ruler during the time of his predeces- 
sor, during which period he assumed imperial titles and ruled more 


14. E.C., IX, Bg. 59. The text runs as follows : Srimanu Mqhamandal - 
esvaran . . . Sri Vira Ariyappa Udaiyarum Bukkana Udaiyarum Prtivi racci - 
yam pannd nirka. 

15. E.C., IV, Gp. 24. 

16. E.C., VIII, TL 14 ; Sb. 565 

17. E.I., XV, p. 14. 

18. V.R., II. 1460- A. 

19. See M.E.R., 1907, para 54 ; A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 247. 

20. E.J., XV, p. 15. 
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or less independently in his province. Though the sons of a ruling 
sovereign were generally sent out as provincial viceroys, yet .it was 
only one among them that was nominated the Yuvaraja or Co-ruler ; 
and he ascended the throne after the death of his predecessor. 21 

It seems that the leading people in the empire had 
a voice in the choice of the heir. On the death of Sri 
Ranga I and his brother Rama, Venkata II ascended the Vijaya- 
nagar throne in 1586, to the exclusion of Tirumala, the son of Rama, 
*and with the “unanimous vote of all the classes.” A Jesuit letter 
says : “ After the demise of this Prince’s father the kingdom was 
given by the unanimous vote of all the classes to the brother of the 
deceased (Rama III), i.e., the one that is ruling at present, reject- 
ing the rights of the deceased’s children who on account of their 
age were not able to rule over a kingdom.” 22 It is, however, doubt- 
ful if there was a voting system and all the people took part in the 
choice of a king. It is only likely that a few of the leading nobles 
of the empire might have been consulted by the emperor who 
sought their support when he nominated some one who could not 
have come to the throne under the ordinary rules governing 
succession. 

The selection of the ruler appears to have been made generally 
in the presence of the ministers and nobles. On this we have the 
evidence of Barradas who says that just three days before his 
death, Venkata II, in the presence of his ‘ captains ’, handed over 
the Government of his vast empire to his nephew Sri Ranga II 
generally known as Cikkr Raya. On the advice of some of the 
* captains ’ present on the occasion Cikka Raya accepted the 
kingdom, though not himself anxious to ascend the throne. An- 
other reason why he agreed to shoulder the responsibility was 
that Venkata had no legitimate son to succeed him. 23 

Abdication . As in ancient India a few of the ruling sovereigns 
of Vijayanagar abdicated in favour of their sons in the evening of 
their lives and retired from active politics to spend the rest of their 
time in pious meditation. Thus according to the account of 


21. CP. 6 of 1905-06. Saletore also takes the view that the system of joint 
rule prevailed under the Vijayanagar kings, but the theory requires stronger 
evidence to be proved. 

22. Letter from Fr. N. Pimenta, quoted by Rev. H. Heras in the Aravidu 
Dynasty , I, p. 301. 

23; Sewell, op. cit., pp. 223-4. 
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Rajanatha Difldima, Gun^ta, the father of Saluva Narasimha, in- 
stalled his son as his successor and retired to the forests as a 
Vanaprastha 24 Similarly in the Nayak court of Tanjore Acyutappa 
installed his son on the throne and retired to the forests. 25 

In this connection it must be noted that the true significance of 
the coronation of the Crown Prince was not always properly under- 
stood by the chroniclers and foreign travellers. A few writers are 
of the opinion that it marked the abdication of the ruling sovereign. 
One such is Nuniz, the Portuguese chronicler who speaks about the 
so-called abdication of Krsnadeva Raya. He says : “ The king per- 

ceiving that he was already advanced in years desiring to rest in 
his old (?) age and wishing his son to become King when he died, 
he determined to make him King during his life time, the boy 
being six years old and the King not knowing what would happen 
after his death. Wherefore he abdicated his throne and all his power 
and name and gave it all to his son and himself became his 
minister.” 26 


A few records of the year Tarana (A.D. 1524) mention Tiruma- 
laideva Maharaya, son of Krsna Raya, as the ruling sovereign. 27 
but we have no authority, epigraphical or literary, to show that the 
father abdicated in favour of his son. Most probably Nuniz mis- 
understood the true significance of Tirumala’s coronation as Yuva - 
raja, and mistook it to be his coronation as king. The account of 
Nuniz is not always trustworthy ; for in one place he says that 
Krsnadeva Raya was over 20 in 1509 and in another place he says, 
“ he was an old man ” in 1524. A king who was a little over 20 in 
1509 could not have become “ old ” in 1524. Further Krsna Raya’s 
position as his son’s minister could not have given him the rest in his 
old age desired by him according to Nuniz. The story of the abdi- 
cation is thus untrustworthy. A large number of inscriptions 
of the period ranging between 1525 and 1530 coming from the 
various parts of the empire, show that Krsnadeva Raya was the 
emperor till 1530. And inscriptions of Krsna Raya bearing also 


24. S. K. Aiyangar, op. c it,, p. 90. 

25. Ibid., p. 273. 

26. Sewell, op. cit, p. 359. 

27. E.C., IX, Mg. 6 and 82 ; 115, 116 and 117 of 1918 ; 139 of 1896 ; 261 and 
605 of 1929-30. The earliest of these inscriptions is dated Vaisakha su. 13 
while the latest is dated Tarana Marg. su 2. 605 of 1929-30 gives the date 
as & 1446 Vyaya Karttika. But the date appears to be clearly wrong for the 
corresponding Saka year to the cyclic year Vyaya was 1448. 
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the dates between S. 1446 Tarawa Vai. and S. 1446 Tarana Marga 
are to be found in large numbers throughout the empire. 28 These 
indicate that Krsna Raya was ruling along with his son during 
this period, and thus he did not abdicate his throne. 29 

Writing on Tirumala, Krsna Sastri thinks that he abdicated 
his throne in favour of his son Sri Ranga I. 30 He quotes the Vasu- 
caritramu in support of his statement, but in that work it is simply 
stated that Tirumala anointed Sri Ranga as the Yuvardja . 31 This 
is confirmed by another work called Srutaranjani, a commentary 
on the Gitagovinda by Tirumala Raya himself. It shows that the 
royal author left the administration of his empire in the charge of 
his sons and spent his time amidst poets and literary men. 32 This, 
too, cannot be construed to mean that Tirumala abdicated his 
throne. 

Thus the available evidence definitely shows that in the Vijaya- 
nagar period, as earlier in the Cola days, the kings in their own 
life-time anointed their sons as Yuvardjas to obviate the possibility 
of disputes regarding succession to the throne after their death. 
Having made them Yuvarajas , the kings gave them official training 
in administration. The Yuvardja was placed in charge of the ad- 
ministration of a part of the kingdom, the king watching the rule 
of the Yuvardja and guiding his administration from a distance. 

Regency. An important problem connected with the central 
government relates to regency. When the occupant of the throne 
happened to be a minor, a regent was nominated and entrusted with 
the administration of the f empire in the name of the young ruler 
until the latter should come of age and take up the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. Regents there were, but history provides 
examples of many who used their regency as a lever for self-aggran- 
disement and as an opportunity for strengthening themselves 
against the legitimate ruler, eventually usurping all royal power and 
even dethroning and imprisoning the rightful sovereign. The his- 


28. The following are a few of the inscriptions of Kr$na Raya during the 
rule of Tirumala: (1) 118 of 1897; S.I.L, VI, 72, Tarana Ani; (2) E.C., V, 
Bl. 78 dated Tarana Sravana su. 5 ; (3) 101 of 1918 ; Tarana Simha ; (4) E.C., 
IX, Bn. 19 ; Tarana Marg. su. 1, the date of 117 of 1918. 

29. See JIM.', XVII, pt. I, pp. 54-59 for a detailed discussion of the ques- 
tion by the author. 

30. A. S. R; 1911-12 p. 181. 

31. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 217. 

62. Ibid., p. 213. 
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tory of Vijayanagar abounds in instances of such misuse of re- 
gency, as by Vira Narasimha and Rama Raja. From Nuniz we 
learn that Saluva Narasimha at the time of his death entrusted the 
administration of his vast empire to his trusted general Narasa 
Nayaka until the princes (his sons) should come of sufficient age 
to rule. 33 This statement of the chronicler is confirmed by the 
independent testimony of a large number of inscriptions which 
specifically state that Narasa Nayaka was the administrator when 
Immadi Narasimha was ruling the kingdom 34 An inscription dated 
A.D. 1498-99 35 states that Narasa Nayiningaru was a pampu 36 with 
Saluva Immadi Narasimha Raya in the sovereignty of Vijayanagar. 
After the death of Narasa his son Vira Narasimha acted as the 
regent for some time. But later he usurped the throne and found- 
ed the Tuluva line of kings of which the greatest was Krsnadeva 
Raya. 

If the Portuguese historian Couto is to be believed, Sadasiva 
was but sixteen years old when he ascended the throne. Hence 
Rama Raja administered the kingdom for the king. .About 1550 
Sadasiva was imprisoned and Rama Raja claimed from that time 
equal status with the king, but since 1563 the minister almost be- 
came an usurper and ruled the empire as an independent sovereign 
assuming all imperial titles. From Caesar Frederick we learn that 
he “ sate on the Royal throne and was called king.” 37 Thus Rama 
Raja also proved an usurper. Speaking about this usurpation 
Heras expresses the opinion that the imprisonment of Sadasiva 
and the usurpation of all royal authority by th£ chief minister 
“ was due more to the incapability of tl^p young puppet sovereign 
than to his own ambition,” and adds that “ from this point of view 
this usurpation provides a special sidelight of self-sacrifice for the 
welfare of the country and the salvation of the empire.” 38 But 
one cannot agree with this view. This argument can be urged 
to justify the usurpation by any able minister. If really Rama 
Raja was only anxious to ensure the efficient administration of the 
empire he could well have accomplished this end even as a minister. 


33. Sewell, op. cit, p. 308. 

34. 143 of 1915 ; M.A.R., 1916, para 102 ; ibid., 1918, para 108. 

35. 386 of 1904 ; M.E.R., 1905, para 44 ; E.J., VII, p. 78. 

36. This term is taken to mean ‘ a partner ' by the Government Epigraphist, 
which is not, however, correct. Strictly, taken as a verb, it means 1 to send ’. 
Pampu is also used as a noun and it denotes one who is sent by another, 
(i.e.) a representative. 

37. Purchas, His Pilgrims, it, p. 93. 

38. Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 219-220. 

V.A. — 3 
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These instances illustrate fully the, evils of the regency system 
in Vijayanagar history. These revolutions had their repercussions 
on the empire, and generally discontent spread in the realm. When 
Salakam Raju Tirumala usurped the throne in 1542 by “ sinning ” 
against his lord Venkata I, perhaps by murdering him, there was a 
protracted civil war in South India. The regency system brings out 
in relief the influence of ministers at the imperial court. Under 
strong kings they were obedient and loyal while under weak ones 
they tried to usurp all royal power and rule the country independ- 
ently of the nominal king and at times even at his expense. 

Royal Duties . In ancient and mediaeval India the duties of the 
State as conceived by her political thinkers and understood by the 
sovereigns were not merely those of the policeman or the soldier. 
Though the State in India paid great attention to these duties, yet 
it had for its ultimate end something higher and nobler. The Hindu 
State afforded ample opportunities and scope for the citizens to 
improve themselves mentally and morally. In India the king being 
the chief in the empire was charged with certain duties and 
responsibilities conducive to the progress of the society. 

Confining our attention to the Vijayanagar State, we note that 
the first and primary duty of the king was to afford protection 
to all his subjects and redress their grievances. In fact these are 
the most elementary functions of any State. Only in a land where 
peace reigns can there be any progress. This primary duty of 
raksanam entailed a double responsibility on the king. One was 
to protect the country from the foreigner. The Vijayanagar empire 
itself was founded to stem the tide of Muhammadan aggression. 
The other was to maintain an efficient police organization in the 
State and to ensure the preservation of order and peace in the 
country. Connected with these was the duty of redressing the 
grievances of the people by the king. Krsnadeva Raya desires that 
the kings should always be anxious to protect their subjects and 
redress their grievances. 39 

There are many instances in the history of Vijayanagar which 
speak of the interference of the ruling kings in putting an end to 
the oppression of the people by the provincial chiefs. Mention 
may here be made of two of them. 

Two valuable lithic records, one found at Kflur and the other 
Elavanasur, both in the South Arcot district, disclose certain 


* 39. Amuktam&lyada, canto IV, v. 205. 
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interesting facts. According to them, the ministers took presents 
by force from the Right and Left Hand classes at the beginning of 
each reign ; and the discontented ryots in consequence went away 
to foreign countries ; worship and festivals ceased in temples and 
the country became full of disease, and many died. Hence the 
king interfered and prohibited such extortion in future, and 
required that the order should be engraved in the whole country. 
But Annappa Udaiyar, to whom the royal order had been addressed, 
got it engraved only in some places, but not in others. Hence an 
order was sent to Nagarasa, who made known the order of the king 
to the whole country. These records show that the kings took an 
active interest in orderly government. 40 

Another epigraph at Aragalur in the Salem district speaks of 
the oppression by the rdjagaram, and the king’s interference. 
It registers that three sthdnikas of the temple of Perumal Kariyavar 
went on a deputation to the king at Vijayanagar, and complained 
of the injustice done by the authorities ( rdjagaram ) stationed at 
Deviyakuricci, a village belonging to the temple. The chief 
Amaram Timmarassa introduced them to the king, got their 
grievances redressed, presented them each with a garland, a head 
dress, a horse and an umbrella and granted 900 kuU of wet land at 
Pon Parappi and at Deviyakuricci as a sarvamdnya gift. 41 

More important than this elementary duty of the State was 
the preservation of the social solidarity of the people by enforcing 
on them the duty of the observance of their svadharma based on 
immemorial custom and the authority of the Vedas. Speaking of 
the mendicants, Krsna Raya insists on the fact that a king should 
not through his partiality for letters give large sums of money and 
villages to them (since the mendicants and ascetics were consider- 
ed to be learned men) lest they should swerve from their neces- 
sary discipline, which .would increase in the State evils as famine, 
disease, and infantile mortality, and further remarks that in such 
cases it would be sufficient if the king showed bhakti (respect and 
devotion) towards them. He further asserts that the only evil 
that might then result is their suffering, but no sin would accrue to 
the sovereign. 42 

At no time did the State in India interfere with the private 
life of the citizens so much as in the mediaeval period. r The 


40. 23 of 1905 and 161 of 1906 ; M.E.R.. 1905-06, para 55. 

41. 449 of 1913. 

42. Amuktam&lyada , canto IV, v. 242. 
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assumption of the title, the maintainer of the castes, by the 
Vijayanagar kings and the appointment of the samaydcdryas 
indicate fully the vigour with which the kings enforced svadharma 
on the respective castes and communities in India. They main- 
tained the mathas in the realm and helped them financially. But 
all these duties that they undertook to discharge do not lend sup- 
port to the view that the kings were the ecclesiastical or religious 
heads ; on the other hand they go to prove that the kings were 
greatly interested in the social solidarity of the empire and anxious 
to ensure peace and prosperity in the realm. There were of course 
inequalities and diversities which were allowed to subsist, and no 
attempt was ever made to level down distinctions and differences. 
But, as Dr. Bandyopadhyaya says, “ with the peculiar ideas and 
beliefs dominating the minds of men in those days 4 equality never 
became a political necessity 9 with Indian thinkers ; . . . and in the 
midst of these differences ample room was found for co-operation 
and progress ; with a composite social structure, with all its cultural 
or occupational differences not to be obliterated easily, this was all 
they could look to and strove for.” 43 

The Vijayanagar emperors were not indifferent to the economic 
prosperity of the people. They knew that public weal greatly 
depended on agricultural prosperity and a flourishing trade. Under 
them forests were cleared, new villages were formed, and fresh 
lands were brought under cultivation. Where these were not 
possible, irrigation facilities were afforded, the burden of taxation 
was lightened, and the net yield of the land was sought to be in- 
creased. Trade with foreign countries was encouraged. Immigrants 
from foreign countries were afforded protection in a manner 
suitable to their nationalities . 44 Foreign merchants were helped to 
settle in the capital and were provided with villages and decent 
dwellings in the city . 45 There were also a few industries which 
received encouragement at the hands of the State. Mining was an 
industry undertaken by it 46 

Another function that devolved on the king Was the admini- 
stration of justice. The Vijayanagar kings fully realised that the 
coherence of the society depended on danda (punishment) . They 
were anxious to redress the grievances of the people and do them 
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justice. The king was the highest court of appeal, and when the 
lower courts failed to do justice to the litigant, the sufferer could 
appeal to the king who dispensed justice. Cruel punishments were 
generally deprecated . 47 

The pursuit of a strong and vigorous foreign policy was another 
of the sovereign’s duties. The king should wait for the most favour- 
able opportunity to attack the enemy. If the enemy had internal 
foes in his kingdom, then the king was to sow the seeds of 
dissension in that country and thus weaken the State so that it 
would be easier for him to conquer the land . 48 But if the ruler in 
the buffer State should be friendly with the enemy and hostile to 
the king who created the State then it should be destroyed . 49 

Checks on Royal Authority 

Though the king was the most important organ in the body 
politic, he was never an autocrat. The powers of the king were 
generally limited by certain codes and institutions. Of course 
there was no constitutional check on the rapacity and highhanded- 
ness of a sovereign. But the administration was based more on 
conventions and experience than on constitutional laws. The 
independence of the sovereign was checked by various factors. 

The Vijayanagar king, like all the ancient kings of India, was 
not a law-maker. The laws were already in existence which the 
king was to obey and execute. Krsnadeva Raya insists on the 
protection of the Dharma by the ruling sovereigns. The royal 
poet says : " A crowned, king should always rule with an eye 
towards Dharma ; the lives of the gods ftke Indra, Varuna, Vaisra- 
vana, Vayu and Agni are the results of their actions. The various 
worlds as Bliuh , Bhuvah and Suvah owe their positions to 
Dharma ” 50 

Such was the lofty conception of the king about Dharma and 
royal duties. The sources of such laws were the Vedas , Smrtis and 
the Dharmasastras . Of course the Vijayanagar kings claimed, as 
many other kings have done, a divine origin for their power. But 
the divine origin claimed for monarchy in India is not in any way 
analogous to the divine right claimed by the early Stuarts in 
England. The British sovereigns of the early seventeenth century 
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claimed divine origin for their powers to support their absolutism. 
But the Hindu theory was propounded not as a claim for absolut- 
ism or autocracy. The view was that the king was an incarnation 
.of God on earth for the support of the people by ruling over them 
righteously. Krsna Raya observes : “ Manu, Dandadhara and others 
became known as followers of Dharma only by finding out the 
mistakes of the subjects and punishing them. The anointed king 
who is equal to God and who is created by God ( Prajdpati ) in 
various forms for the purpose of ruling the subjects is known by 
various terms which are sanctioned by the Vedas as Virdt, Samrat, 
and should put up with the trouble and relieve the sufferings of the 
people ”. 51 Really it is difficult to call such a king an autocrat, a 
king who was actuated in his actions by his keen sense of moral 
responsibility to his people. 

This apart, there were more visible checks on the king. One 
of them was the organised community itself. It is said that one of 
the characteristics of the present day political theory is its reaction 
against the State, and a salient political fact is the increasing amount 
and power of group life, trade unions, and professional societies, 
citizens’ leagues, and neighbourhood associations. Such leagues 
and guilds were not unknown in ancient and mediaeval India. There 
were the associations of the nanadesis, the nads, the ayyavole, craft 
guilds, the groups of ninety-eight sects, each of which had a definite 
organisation. They made rules and regulations for themselves and 
the State did not interfere with their functions except when there 
arose misunderstandings among them. The Central government 
was content with the exercise of a supervisory control over them. 
As Radhakumud Mookerji observes, “ it is the quasi-instinctive 
postulates and conventions of group-life which come to be formu- 
lated as law and not the mandate, command or decree of a single 
central authority in the state. Law, under these conditions, is not 
an arte-fact, but a natural growth of consensus and communal 

life.” 52 

An interesting inscription from Virincipuram in the North 
Arcot district describes a regulation made by a few communities 
for themselves. The representatives of the Brahmans of the king- 
dom of PadaivTdu among whom Karnata, Tamil, Telugu and Lata 
Brahmans are mentioned, signed an agreement to the effect that 
henceforth marriages among their families had only to be concluded 
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by Kanyddana, i.e., that the father had to give his daughter to the 
bridegroom gratuitously, and that both the father who accepted 
money and the bridegroom who paid money for the bride should 
be punished by the king and excommunicated from their caste . 53 
Thus the communities made regulations for themselves and the 
king’s duty was only to enforce them. 

Custom and public opinion contributed their share to check 
the royal authority. The differences in the practices of the people 
are attributable to the peculiar local customs prevailing in the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. Taxation was based more on custom 
than on any definite scientific principles. There was no uniformity 
in the weights and measures in the empire. It was difficult for the 
king to make any innovation or regulation contrary to the accepted 
customary usages of the communities and peoples whom the new 
innovation would affect. 

An undated record which seems to belong to the fifteenth 
century, coming from Pennadam in the South Arcot district, states 
that any one introducing or using in the locality a measuring rod 
other than the muvdyiravankdl (whose linear measurement is 
indicated by two marks cut on the stone about fifteen feet apart) 
was to be awarded the same punishment as sivadrohins, grama - 
drdhins and nattudrdhins. There seem to have been several 
measuring rods in use in the different parts of the empire. Any 
standardisation with regard to these measures was looked upon 
with suspicion. Any innovation proposed in the standard measures 
prevalent in a locality was considered so heinous a crime as to be 
classed with nattudrdham , 54 9 

An examination of the formidable list of taxes under the 
Vijayanagar kings will reveal the fact that they were based largely 
on custom. Payments made to the overlord by the tenant or by 
the subject to the government were largely customary dues. 
Custom governed the sales of land. Along with the land sold were 
given away all the customary dues and periodical forced contribu- 
tions to the purchaser. The State could not interfere in these 
things. 

Another equally important factor that acted as a check on 
royal authority was public opinion. Even the most autocratic gov- 
ernment cannot set public opinion at naught. Any new 
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venture or policy undertaken even by the most powerful of kings 
should have the moral support either implied or expressed of the 
people over whom he ruled. In India this opinion was expressed 
by the people not by placing any constitutional obstruction in the 
way of the smooth working of the government, but by their peace- 
ful and silent evacuation of the occupied territories. The levying of 
fresh taxes was opposed by the people in that way. In the history 
of the Vijayanagar empire such evacuations were not infrequent. 
Especially the occupation of the southern portions of the empire by 
the Kannadiyas 55 was detested by the people. 

An incomplete record coming from Tiruvennainallur in the 
South Arcot district states that as the shepherds in charge of the 
temple cattle in Tiruvadi sirmai were unable to pay the sadak- 
kadaimai tax and migrated to other places, their tax was reduced 
by Aramvalartta Nayanar, the agent of Narasa Nayaka, to W2, 
panams per year per payir, a particular unit . 56 Finding that 
public opinion was not in favour of the continuation of the marriage 
lax payable by the bride and bridegroom at the time of marriage 
of a virgin, the enlightened sovereign Krsna Raya remitted it. 
There are many records which praise not only the king but also the 
local influential people for this remission . 57 

A very important check on royal authority was the Royal 
Council. The kings were never without this Council which advised 
them in the affairs of state. They consulted it on state matters 
and policy. It was this Council that performed the coronation of 
the king and conducted t]je administration of the country. Under 
weak kings it rose to great influence and power. In fact, the 
Council was dominated by one strong minister, the Pradhdni. 
Rama Raja’s influence in Sadasiva’s court is seen from the details 
disclosed by a lithic record which states that he made the ministers 
perform the coronation of Sadasiva. That even powerful kings like 
Krsnadeva Raya consulted the Council before undertaking any 
work is borne out by the evidence of the Krsnarayavijayamu , 
which states that soon after his coronation Kr$na Raya enquired 
of his ministers about the amount of his imperial revenue, and 
strength of his army, and they furnished him with the necessary 
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information. 58 Again according to the same work, after inflicting 
a defeat on the Muhammadans the king consulted Saluva Timma 
on the advisability of proceeding further into the Mussalman terri- 
tories, and when the minister advised him not to undertake such 
a rash task the king accepted the advice. 59 

In estimating the character of the Vijayanagar administration, 
Vincent Smith remarks that “the Vijayanagar king was an auto- 
crat of the most absolute possible kind unrestrained by any form 
of check.” 60 Iswari Prasad says it was an autocracy, and observes 
that the needs of the empire determined the character of the gov- 
ernment. 61 But we cannot judge the character of an administration 
from the needs felt at the time. It is true that what was required 
in the Vijayanagar period was a strong and efficient army to arrest 
the Muhammadan aggressions and put down the turbulent feudal 
vassals, and hence the Vijayanagar kings were keen on improving 
the military organisation in the empire ; and they succeeded in 
that to a large extent. They recruited directly for the army, 
gathered feudal levies and effected some reforms in their army 
organisation on the lines of the Muhammadans. But such a policy 
calculated to improve the organisation and efficiency of the military 
did not in any way affect the character of the government. The 
old and traditional view that the government was for the good of 
the governed still continued to actuate the motives and policy of the 
Vijayanagar kings. They had a paternal conception of their duties 
and obligations to their subjects. There might have been kings 
who did not care much for the good of the people, but they were 
very few and unpopular. ‘In fact an epigraph of Harihara II says 
that he maintained the customs of the various castes and protected 
all his subjects as if they were his own children 62 Krsnadeva Raya 
was also influenced by this paternal conception of the duties of a 
king and his government towards the people, and tried to remove 
their difficulties and redress their grievances. His views on the 
duties of kings towards the subjects are available to us 
in his Amuktamalyada where he says : “ Be always intent 

upon protecting your subjects . . . ; the people of a country 
wish the welfare of the king who seeks the progress 
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and prosperity of the country .” 63 The same view is ex- 
pressed by Allasani Peddana, the poet laureate of Krsna 
Raya’s court, in his description of the ideal kingship of 
Svarocisa Manu, the hero of his Manucaritamu. The poet say s that 
the king Svarocisa Manu “ ruled over his subjects with kindness as 
if they were his own children .” 64 It looks as though he has describ- 
ed here the rule of Kysna Raya, his patron. This passage reminds 
one of Asoka’s Borderer’s Edict where the great emperor says : 
“ All men are my children, and just as for my children I desire that 
they should enjoy all happiness and prosperity both in this world 
and in the next, so for all men I desire the like happiness and 
prosperity.” Like feelings were held by the Vijayanagar sovereigns 
towards their subjects. They had the welfare of the governed at 
heart, and to this end they strained every nerve. If the machinery 
of the government is only a means to achieve an end — the good of 
the people — then the Vijayanagar government, being actuated by a 
paternal conception of its duties, ministered to the needs of the 
people and attended to their welfare. 

Section II 

The Imperial Council 

The study of the old administrative institutions of any 
country is beset with many difficulties. When we begin to con- 
sider, for instance, the Imperial Council of Vijayanagar, certain 
problems present themselves for solution. The nature and com- 
position of the Imperial Council, whether the members in it were 
hereditary or chosen otherwise, the qualifications expected of its 
members, how far the decisions of the Council were binding on 
the king — these may serve as examples of such problems. 

Besides the Council of Ministers which advised the kings on 
matters of state, there seems to have been in existence another 
Council. But it does not seem to have been always with the king 
to advise him. The Vijayanagar empire being made up of a large 
number of provincial units, each under a nayaka who held his 
office on a feudal basis from the king, it was but fair and right 
that, the feudal vassals should be present at the imperial court 
at least on ceremonial occasions. There were also the pontifical 
heads and great scholars, bards, dancers, painters and others 
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depending on state patronage, who had to be honoured. The 
sentiments of the semi-independent rulers on the borders of the 
empire had to be respected. It seems likely that all these con- 
stituted the larger Council of the Vijayanagar kings . 65 The Manu- 
caritamu mentions an assembly of Krsna Raya which was attend- 
ed by the amaranayalcas and their representatives, rulers of sub- 
ordinate territories, princes, dalavays, traders, and ambassadors 
from foreign kingdoms . 66 Krsna Raya also mentions an assembly 
which even the ambassadors from foreign countries attended . 67 

But its size should have been unwieldy for all practical pur- 
poses ; nor could there have been in it men qualified to advise 
the king on matters of state. It was a House, membership in 
which gave dignity and honour to one who held it, in the same 
way as membership in the Privy Council in England gives great 
dignity to one at the present day. This Assembly of the Vijaya- 
nagar kings bears a distant resemblance to the Commune Con- 
cilium of the Norman kings in England. The presence of feudal 
vassals in this Imperial Assembly added strength to the king. It 
ensured the loyalty of the feudatory to the imperial house and 
his pledge of support to the imperial cause. 

Apart from this larger assembly there was a Council smaller 
in size which the king was often obliged to consult in the adminis- 
tration of the empire . It was a permanent body which influenced 
the policy of the sovereign. In its constitution and powers it 
is analogous to the Mantriparisad of Kautalya. It appears the 
Council generally met in a special chamber. According to the 
Acyutardydbhyudayam , the Council met in a hall which was 
called V enkatavilasamantapa . 66 It is perhaps the same building 
which Paes describes in the following words : “ Thence he (the 

king) goes to a building made in the shape of a porch without 
walls, which has many pillars hung with cloths, up to the top, 
and with the halls handsomely painted. In such a building he 
despatches his work with those men who bear office in his king- 
dom and govern his cities, and his favourites talk with him ”. 69 
Barbosa too mentions a Council room. He says : “ The said king 

has a certain house as a hall of audience where he is 
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present on certain days with his governors and officers to hear the 
correspondence and attend to the administration of the king- 
dom”™ 

It is difficult to determine the numerical strength of this 
Council. It must have varied from time to time. Nuniz tells 
us that the nephew of Deva Raya II was one of the twenty 
ministers of the king. From the somewhat confused account of 
Nuniz 71 we are led to think that the near relatives of the king 
were also members of the Ministerial Council. They could not 
have been in charge of any department of administration but seem 
to have been in it on account of their blood relationship with the 
ruling sovereign. The number of the ministers is not however 
definitely known. But it was the practice both in ancient and in 
mediaeval Hindu governments to fix it somewhere about eight 
or ten. It was on such a principle traditionally followed that 
the Astapradhdn Council of Sivaji was formed. 

The ministers had their own official designations. From the 
inscriptions of the period we can infer that the following were 
some of the most important officers of the Vijayanagar State, who 
served as the ministers of the king. The Pradhdni who was at 
times called Mahdsirah Pradhdni , 12 the Upapradhani 13 the Dala- 
adhikdri or Danndyaka , 74 the Samantadhikdri 75 and a few others 
were such ministers. The heads of some administrative depart- 
ments also seem to have had seats in the Ministerial Council. The 
poet Candrakavi mentions in his Virupaksdsthdna, a Campu that 
describes the court of the God Virupaksa, that Gururaya who was 
knpwn as Rayabhandari JNarayana (Royal treasurer, Narayana) 
was a minister of the king . 76 That the Council consisted of a few 
influential ministers and a few less important ones gains support 
from the Krsnapuram plates of Sadasiva Raya which state that 
Rama Raja and a few other chief ministers (amatya tilakah) per- 
formed the coronation of Sadasiva . 77 

Thus the Council appears to have consisted of two classes of 
advisers, (a) the Prime Minister and the other heads of the 
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departments, and (b) a few blood relations of the king. If these 
two classes of members had seats in the State Council, then, the 
estimate of Nuniz that the king had twenty ministers cannot be 
wrong. 

Ancient Indian nlti writers insisted upon the Cabinet being 
small ; Kautalya says for instance that the Council should not 
consist of more than three or four councillors . 78 In times of war 
when action was more important than deliberation, the Council 
must have been as small as possible. 

But the Purohita, who, in ancient India had an important 
place in the Ministerial Council of the king and commanded great 
respect , 79 does not seem to have exercised the same influence and 
power in mediaeval India. He became more and more the reli- 
gious guru (preceptor) of the kings, not taking much interest in 
the administration and polity of the empire. 

This Mantriparisad had a President, Sabhdnayaka, to preside 
over its deliberations. Possibly the Prime Minister was the presi- 
dent of the Council. This is indicated by a lithic record which 
states that Tippada Naganna who was the Senior Minister of 
Bukka I, was the Lord of the Council (Sabhdnayaka) . 80 We do not 
know exactly what connection the* king had with the meetings and 
deliberations of this Council, whether it was he that convened its 
meetings or the Prime Minister with the knowledge and approval 
of the king. The evidence at our disposal shows that the king 
himself convened the meetings to discuss certain questions. The 
instances of Deva Raya summoning “ a cpuncil of his nobility and 
principal Brahmans ” to concert measures for improving the 
Vijayanagar army, and Krsna Raya conferring with his ministers 
on the eve of his wars against the Gajapati, are good illustrations 
of this procedure . 81 The Lord of the Council ( Sabhdnayaka ) might 
have presided over it in the absence of the king. 

Strict secrecy was kept with regard to the deliberations of 
the Cabinet. According to the Kautaliya even birds and animals 
like parrots, dogs, and deer, were not allowed near the place 
where the Cabinet of ministers met . 82 The Amuktamalyada too 
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stresses the principle of the maintenance of secrecy with regard 
to the deliberations and proceedings of the Cabinet . 83 

A high qualification was expected of the minister. A minis- 
ter was to be a scholar, afraid of adharma, well versed in raja 
nlti , between the ages of fifty and seventy, and healthy in body 
and one whose connection with the king had come down from 
previous generations, and one who was not conceited. Krsna 
Raya assures that under such a minister, the angas of a king 
(the constituents of royalty) would increase in a single day . 84 
It is also said in the Navaratnamulu that the king should possess 
a versatile minister for, if he possessed one such, he would find 
uses for his sword and deed . 85 From the known facts about the 
ministers of the Vijayanagar kings, we cannot dismiss this as a 
mere ideal aimed at by the rulers. The history of the Vijayanagar 
empire furnishes us with a long line of successful and efficient 
ministers who flourished in the period. The hereditary principle 
seems to have been recognised with regard to the choice 
of ministers. Generally, the king chose his ministers, and in 
that choice their previous connection with the royal house was 
taken into consideration. Krsnadeva Raya insists on the previous 
connection of the minister with the ancestor of the ruling king . 86 
The royal poet also says that a king should not allow into his 
secret counsels an officer who had been made a lord recently, 
lest he should feel proud of the favours shown to him and reveal 
the state secrets . 87 Many of the Vijayanagar ministers were in 
office during the reigns of successive kings. Mudda Dandanatha 
was the Prime Minister 4 both under Bukka I and Harihara II . 88 
The latter is said to have inherited from his father the wealth of 
the kingdom and the city together with Mudda Dandanatha . 89 
Similarly Sayana was the minister of both Bukka I 90 and Hari- 
hara II . 91 Nagappa Dannayaka who was minister of Deva Raya I 92 
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continued to be the minister of Deva Raya II . 93 Thus instances 
can be multiplied where oiie individual was minister under suc- 
cessive kings. But it cannot be said that ministers and kings 
were always on friendly terms. Krsnadeva Raya in a paroxysm 
of fury blinded and put into prison not only Saluva Timma, his 
trusted minister, but also his son Timmanna Dannayaka and 
brother Govinda Raja suspecting them of having murdered his 
young son Tirumala. 

The Ministerial Council was a strong and powerful body. 
There were rival interests in the Council, and hence the king need- 
ed to have a close watch over its discussions and deliberations. 
‘According to the Amuktamalyada, if a few ministers in the Coun- 
cil opposed the advise of a particular minister out of spite, then 
the king was to dissolve the Council, and follow the advice of the 
minister whose proposition was opposed in the Council . 94 He 
was also expected to use his good sense in the administration 
of the kingdom without too often consulting undesirable ministers 
“who being devoid of virtues would prove a source of trouble in 
the same way as the pearl which is as big as a pumpkin when 
worn ”. 95 

Krsna Raya like Kautalya suggests that the king should watch 
the actions of his ministers through his spies, lest they should 
undertake unnecessary and unprofitable works under the presump- 
tion that they were in the good books of the king 96 

The members of the Council anointed the king 97 and guided 
the administration. Strong kings may at times have curtailed its 
powers and freedom by their domineering personality and force of 
will ; but under weak kings its influence and power were great, 
and it had complete control over the policy of the state. Even the 
strong and able monarch Krsna Raya felt that the Council was too 
powerful and that the king was a puppet in its hancls. The king 
felt that he was a toy in the hands of his ministers and is said to 
have remarked in one of his soliloquies : “ I am sitting on the 
throne, but the world is ruled by the ministers ; who listens to my 
words ? ” 98 
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It would be interesting to examine here how far the decisions 
or advice of the Council were binding on the king. The monarch 
was expected to seek the advice of the Council on all important 
matters of state, but not all monarchs took the advice of the Coun- 
cil, and some may have even converted the Council to their way 
of thinking. If Nuniz is to be believed, Kppna Raya ignored the 
advice of his Council with regard to the campaign he led into the 
territory of .Ydalcao. When “ the lords of his Council ” told the 
king that the reason for which he invaded the Bijapur territory 
was very small and that “ he should think of what would be said 
and talked of throughout the world ”, he did not listen to their 
advice. Hence the Councillors seeing him “ unmoved from his de- 
termination to make war” let him have his way, and contented 
themselves with making a few suggestions with regard to the route 
he was to take . 99 From such an instance as this we can reasonably 
assume that the king, if he had the strength of will and tenacity of 
purpose, could have his way and make the Council submit to his 
will. 

Another question that interests us is the tenure of the minis- 
ters. The Prime Minister seems to have been in office so long as 
he was in the confidence of the king. There does not seem to have 
been any definite period during which one could be the minister 
of the king. Everything depended upon the ability of the indivi- 
dual. Further many of these ministers were appointed as provin- 
cial governors as well. Lakkanna Dannayaka the great minister of 
Deva Raya II for instance diming his period of office was also the 
governor of some province or other. 

In some of the Vijayanagar inscriptions we get reference to 
the official designations such as the Upapradhani , 100 the Pradhani , 101 
the Mahapradhani , 102 the Sirapradhani 103 and the Sarvasirapra- 
dfedwi 104 which seem to point to a ministerial hierarchy. 

The Pradhani, as also the great officers of state bore the title 
j Dandandyaka. The word Dandandyaka admits of two interpreta- 
tions: (i) “the leader of the forces” and (ii) “the lord of the 

99. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 324-25. 

100. 689 of 1922. 

101. 681 of 1922. 

102. 117 of 1901. 

103. E.C.j IX, Dv. 29 and E.C.,' HI, Nj. 

>04. E.C., III, Tn. 120. 
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administration .” 1043 The assumption of the official designation 
Dandandyaka by the great officers of state can be traced to the 
Gupta days. Speaking about the Dandandyaka of the Gupta 
period, Fleet calls him the “leader of the forces .” 105 But Jayaswal 
has clearly shown that this interpretation is wrong and. that the 
word means “lord of the administration, for the ministers who bear 
that title in the inscriptions were civilian officers as proved by their 
other title .” 106 


This interpretation is applicable to the Vijayanagar Danda- 
ndyaka as well. During that period in Vijayanagar the Pradhdnis 
besides the officers of state were known as Danidandyakas. From 
this title however we cannot say that the bearers of the same were 
the leaders of the forces, for they appear to have been the lords 
of the administration. In the Vijayanagar days the designation 
for the Senapati of ancient India was Dala-da-adikdri or Dalavay , 107 
At times he was also called a Sarvasainyddhipati (Commander-in- 
Chief of all the forces). For instance an inscription mentions 
Naganna Dannayaka as the Mahdpradhana of Sri Virapratapa Deva 
Raya Maharaya and Cama Nrpala as the Commander-in-Chief of 
all the forces ( Sarvasainyadhikdri ) of the same king . 108 Here the 
point we have to note is that the Mahapradhani, who was a Danda- 
ndyaka, is mentioned as a separate officer having probably nothing 
direct to do with the army organization, and another officer Cama 
Nrpala by name is said to have been the Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces of the empire. This distinction between the Maha - 
pradhdni and the Sarvasainyadhikdri indicates in no uncertain 
terms that while the former, a Dandandyaka , was an administrative 
officer and the Prime Minister of the king, the latter was a military 
commander in charge of the army. Then again Abdur Razak tells 
us that it was the dannaik ( Dandandyaka ) that was the judge at 
the imperial headquarters . 109 It is difficult to believe • that 
a Dandandyaka, if we take the word to mean “a leader 
of the forces ” along with Fleet, could have been a judge ; 
if it had really been so then in the Vijayanagar empire, 
there could not have been any justice, but only military auto- 


104a. Danda means both an army and a judicial punishment.— Ed. 

105. C.7.I., III, p. 16, fn. 

106. Hindu Polity, pt. II, p. 149. 

107. E.C., XII, Tm. 71. 

108. E.C., XI, Dv. 29. 

109. Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 108. 

V.A. — 5 
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cracy. 110 The Pradhdni who generally bore the tifle Danda - 
n&yaka was thus an administrative officer in charge of the 
the general administration of the empire. This is supported by a few 
other names by which, for instance, he was generally known. 
Saluva Timma for instance is called in an inscription the great 
minister, the Tantrandyaka . m This designation seems to mean the 
lord of the government, for tantra means government (execution) 
as opposed to mantra (deliberation) . Many of the Pradhanis were 
also called the Kdryakarta 112 or the Karyattuku Kadavar, 113 
Kdryattukku Karttarada lu or the Rdjyabharadhurandhara (the 
bearer of the burden of the kingdom.) 115 Such designations as 
these clearly show that the Pradhdni who was generally called 
a Dandanayaka was an administrative officer in charge of the gene- 
ral administration of the empire. 116 

But how are we to explain the military duties and obligations 
of the Prime Minister ? Deva Raya IFs minister, Lakkanna Dan- 
nayaka, led an expedition to Ceylon. In the wars of Krsnadeva 
Raya, Saluva Timma took a leading part. Nuniz tells us that the 
latter followed the king in his wars and took a leading part in them, 
and that his contingent consisted of 60,000 foot, 3,500 horses and 
30 elephants to the Raicur campaign. Not only had the Prime 
Minister such military obligations, but also all the important 
officers of state in the empire had similar obligations. 
Instead of being paid in cash these great officers of state were 
granted districts or small areas which they ruled on behalf of the 


110^ See infra, chapter on Law and Justice. 

111. E.C., XII, Mg. 64. 

113. E.C., X, Ml. 5. 

113. E.C., IX, Cp. 52. 

114. E.C., IX, Ma. 11. 

115. 245 of 1913. 

116. Nelson in describing the administrative system of the Nayaks 
of Madura expresses the view that the two offices of the Pradhdni 
and Dalavdy of the king were originally distinct but were amalga- 
mated only under Visvanatha Nayaka. (V. Rangachari, Ind. Ant., Vol. XLIV, 
p. 113, and R. Satyanatha Ayyar, The Nayaks of Madura, p. 235) . In the light 
of the above evidence it is difficult to believe that the duties of the Pradhdni 
and the Dalavdy were fused together at that period to secure “military 
efficiency” in the administration (Nelson). It is of course true that Nelson 
makes his observations only on the system of administration under the Nayaks 
of Madura, but inasmuch as that was largely a copy of the Vijayanagar system 
his remarks are as much applicable to the Vijayanagar system as to that of 
the Madura Nayaks. 
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king and their remuneration consisted of the difference in the 
amount of money they collected from the people and the money 
they paid to the imperial exchequer as their tribute or contribu- 
tion. They were also required to maintain for the king a definite 
quota of the military. 

This practice is to some extent analogous to the Mansabdar 
system in the Mughal period. Under the Mughals the high officers 
of state had a double function — civil and military. Mansabdar 
simply means “ holder of a place ” from the Arabic word Mansab 
(place) which was imported from Turkistan and Persia . 117 Each 
Mansabdar was lequired to furnish the king with a certain por- 
tion of the military. The importance of the office one held in the 
state varied with the number of horses and foot he maintained for 
the state. A system analogous to this appears to have obtained in 
the Vijayanagar empire also. 

The Pradhani, the fore-runner of the Maratha Peshwa, had a 
very important place in the State. Speaking about Saluva Timma, 
the great minister of Krsnadeva Raya, Paes writes : " He com- 
mands the whole household and to him all the greatest lords act 
as to the king .” 118 And Nuniz observes that Saluva Timma was 
the principal person in the kingdom . 119 An inscription from Parutti- 
palji in the Salem district mentions Narasane Nayaka Udaiyar to 
be the agent of the king Dharma Raya Maharaya, and says he was 
actually ruling for him (prthvlrajyam pannum ), 120 while another 
from Bapatla describes Saluva Timma as Krsnadeva Raya’s own 
body, and says that he bore the title Dharanwaraha . 121 The Pra- 
dhani remitted taxes and appointed the governors of provinces. 
Perumalideva Dannayaka Udaiyar, the Mahapradhdni of Deva 
Raya II, remitted certain taxes on the lands in Avali in Kalavai- 
parru for conducting certain festivals in a temple . 122 A record of 
Harihara II coming from Sankaranarayana in the South Canara 
district, informs us that Basavanna Udaiyar was governing the 
Barakuru rajya under the orders of Mahapradhdna Gopayya Dan- 
nayaka . 123 The Mahdpradhdni appears to have been assisted by an 


117. V. A. Smith, Akbar, p. 362. 

118. Sewell, op. cit., p. 250. 

119. Ibid., p. 322. 

120. 143 of 1915. 

121. 186 of 1897; S.I.L, VI, No. 146. 

122. 497 of 1926. 

123. 400 of 1927-28. 
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Upapradhdni in the administration of the vast empire. One Soma- 
rasa, for instance, was the Upapradhdni when Saluva Timma was 
the Prime Minister of Krspadeva Raya. 124 Another inscription of 
S. 1450 (A.D. 1528-29) mentions one Vira Narasimharaya Nayaka, 
son of Taluvakkulaindam Bhattar as the Ubhayapradhdni f 125 

Section III 
The Secretariat 

A vast empire like that of Vijayanagar could not have been 
ruled simply by a king assisted by a Council. The dry details of 
the administration must .have been attended to by an efficient 
secretariat staff. The secretariat must have been divided into 
various departments each in charge of a part of the administra- 
tion. The inscriptions of the period do not, however, enlighten us 
very much on this point ; though we get occasional references to 
such departments as the military and treasury, we are not able to 
know exactly the number of such departments or their relations 
to one another. Abdur Razak who saw the working of the secre- 
tariat at the imperial headquarters has a few words to say about it. 
He says : “ On the right hand of the palace of the Sultan (Vijaya- 
nagar emperor) there is the dlwan khana or minister’s office, which 
is extremely large and presents the appearance of a chihal situn 
or forty-pillared hall ; and in front of it there runs a raised 
gallery, higher than the stature of a man, thirty yards long and six 
broad, where the records are kept and the scribes are seated.” 126 
Krsnadeva Raya also appears to have understood the value of a 
big secretariat for he says in his Amuktamalyada : “ When the work 
of a Single (subordinate) officer is entrusted to a number of men 
and when each of them is assisted by his friends the business of 
the state may easily be accomplished. Their satisfaction (with 
the king) increases or decreases with the increase or decrease of 
their number. Nothing can be achieved without the willing co- 
operation of several officers ; to keep them docile and obedient 
truthfulness and the absence of niggardliness and cruelty are help- 
ful”" 


124. 186 of 1897; S.7.I., VI, No. 146; see also 689 of 1922 for another 
reference. 

125. 233 of 1901; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 184; S1.I., VII, No. 447. 

126. Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 107. 

If. Canto IV, w. 214-15. 
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An office called the Raya&am, and its officials are frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions. The term Rayasam, which is a 
popular form of vrayasam , means literally the profession of writ- 
ing. There appears to have been an office of that name in Vijaya- 
nagar; and people employed in this office generally prefixed the 
name of the office to their personal names, and this in course of 
time was transformed into their surname. Rayasam Kon^ama- 
rasayya and his son and grandson, Timmarasayya and Ayyapa- 
rasayya, respectively adopted in this manner the term Rayasam as 
a family name. The officer called Rdyasasvdmi , mentioned in a 
Mysore inscription, 128 was apparently its head. It is not possible 
to definitely fix the position of the Rayasam in the administrative 
machinery of the empire. The office was probably a secretariat 
attached to the person of the king. Persons attached to the de- 
partment rose to high positions, and became ministers of state. 129 
Nuniz, who refers to these Rdyasams as ‘ secretaries gives an 
account of their duties. The Vijayanagar sovereigns never issued 
written orders to their governors or servants, nor did they make 
grants in writing. But they had their own 4 secretaries ’ who 
wrote what the kings said and the favours they bestowed. Nuniz 
gives a clear description of how the orders of the kings were 
carried out. He says : “ When he (the king) confers a favour on 
any one it remains written in the registers of his secretaries. The 
king, however, gives the recipient of the favour a seal impressed 
in wax from one of his rings which the minister keeps and these 
seals serve for letters patent.” 130 These 4 secretaries ’ who always 
remained with the king and noted all he said or did, resemble the 
Tiruvaykelvis of the Cola inscriptions who had similar duties to 
discharge. 131 The evidence of epigraphy corroborates the preva- 
lence of this practice in the Vijayanagar days. An inscription at 
Tirukoyilur in the South Arcot district registers that certain lands 
in the three banks out of 12 banks in the village (Tirukoyilur) 
were sold at a loss to the temple of Tiruvidaikalinayanar by the 
tenants, owing to their inability to pay the taxes, and that when 
Immadi Narasa Nayaka visited the temple on a dvadasi day, he 
made these lands tax free, and ordered the .profits thereon to be 
utilised for offerings and worship to the God on certain days every 


128. E.C., XII, Pg. 69. 

129. 336 of 1915 ; S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 230 

130. Sewell, op. cit, p. 375. 

131. See S. K. Aiyangar; Hindu Administrative Institutions of South 
India, p. 253 ; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: The Colas , ii, p. 235. 



% i^onth liktna^i Narasa^l3§va ind %rramarasayya Pallava- 
rayi% $re mentioned as the ldng’s 4 secretaries ’ to whom the above 
o^sZ drders were given. 132 

: Karanikkam is another office which is frequently mentioned in 
the Vijayanagar inscriptions. The word karanikkam means an 
accountant. There was scarcely an institution or office during the 
Vijayanagar times which was without its staff of karanikkams . 
Even the office of the Raya’s harem had its karanikkam . Manga- 
rasayya, the Vasal karanikkam of Immadi Narasimha and 
Krsna Raya, is mentioned in a few inscriptions of the North Arcot 
district, 133 which indicate that the Vasal karanikkas had some sort 
of connection, which it is difficult to determine at present, with 
the provincial government. 

The king had a large number of officers in his establishment 
each of whom was assigned some work in the palace. The most 
important of them was the Sarvanayaka . In a few inscriptions he 
was called Maneyapradlndna (House Minister). 134 He seems to 
have been charged with the duty of attending to the needs and 
conveniences of the king’s household and had control over the 
palace establishment. He had a large number of servants under him, 
like the betel bearer with whose aid he discharged his duties. 135 
It is interesting to note here that the same office of the Sarva- 
nayaka still exists in some Indian States though the name of the 
officer has undergone some change. 

An officer called Tirumandira Olaindyagam is referred to in 
one of the records of the Madura Nayaks of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. 136 The officer is otherwise unknown in the Vijayanagar 

132. 330 of 1921. 

133. 84 of 1923 ; 52 of 1887 ; S.L IV, No. 52 in Vol. V, pp. 1515-16. 

134. E.C., IV, Ng. 59. 

135. These palace servants included men belonging to the domestic 
establishment of the palace, and also those who were there to maintain the 
dignity of the king. In the former group were those in charge of the clothing, 
those who attended to lighting, gardeners, tailors, sweepers, and others ; while 
the latter group consisted of the insignia bearers such as the bearer of the 
umbrella, bearer of the torch, and those who carried the cobda sticks (batons 
of honour). There were also in that group persons who at times of proces- 
sions carried the paraphernalia of the ’king, such as the 'standard and the 
jayabheri (victory drum). There were a few who were in charge of the state 
horses and elephants. In this group also came the personal attendants of the 
king like the shoe-bearers and the holders of the insignia of cauri and 
cdmaram.— See The Pudukkottai' State Manual, p. 446. 
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times. Probably the Madura Nayaks, who regarded themselves 
as successors of the Pai^dyas, revived an ancient office which was 
in vogue during the age of the Pandyan kings. 

The officer in charge of the royal seal was a high dignitary in 
the state, and was necessarily one who was in the confidence of 
the king. He was known to epigraphy as the Mudre officer or 
Mudra karta . 137 To this group belonged two other officers who 
were known by the designations of Ajnadharaka and Ajnapari- 
pdlaka executors of the orders of the king . 138 

Another important officer of the palace was the Vasal 'or Vasal 
lcariyam . 139 The office carried great dignity with it. Persons seek- 
ing audience with the king or entrance into the palace had to 
obtain the permission of this officer who appointed his men to 
guard the gates of the palace. Both Paes and Nuniz, call him ‘the 
chief of the guard .’ 140 In the battlefields he led a part of the 
force., Kama Nayaka, the chief guard of Krsna Raya, for instance, 
led the advance in the Raicur campaign of the king with thirty 
thousand infantry-archers, men with shields, musketeers and spear- 
men and a thousand horse and his six elephants . 141 Kampana 
Udaiyar, the conqueror of Madura, was according to tradition, one 
such door-keeper under the Hoysala kings . 142 This important office 
under the Hoysala and the Vijayanagar kings reminds us of the 
office of the Dauvdrika of the ancient Hindu courts. 


137. 1 of 1917 ; E.C., IV, Yl. 45 ; M.A.R., 1926, No. 24. 

138. E.C., IV, Cn. 145 ; E.C.. Ill, Tn. 55. 

139. 182 of 1922 ; 33 of 1928-29. 

140. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 263 and 326. 

141. Ibid., pp. 326, and 329. 

142. R. Satyanatha Ayyar, The Nayaks of Madura, p. 374. 



CHAPTER III 
REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
Section I 

Sources of Revenue 

“The revenue systems of the south while resembling those of 
the northern India in their broad outline present many distinctive 
features which alone would justify their independent treatment .” 1 

Inscriptions are our main source for the study of the revenue 
system under the Vijayanagar kings. Almost every Vijayanagar 
inscription refers to some assignment of land, remission of the 
revenues, income from land, levy of fresh taxes, or the renewal of 
obsolete ones. Though the number of such inscriptions bearing 
on this subject is very large, yet there is great difficulty in handling 
them. Many of the inscriptions still remain unpublished, and of these 
only summaries are available in the Epigraphy Reports. It is true 
that these summaries and the connected remarks in the Reports 
are valuable, but the lack of the texts of the inscriptions handi- 
caps the student greatly. Further even in the study of the pub- 
lished texts of the inscriptions, we experience some difficulty, for, 
there are in them technical terms which still await explanation. 
Another difficulty is the use of several terms signifying almost simi- 
lar ideas or ideas which differ only in certain minute details which 
it is difficult to understand now. A few of the more important of 
such words used in the inscriptions are kadamai, maga - 
mat, kanikkai , katnam, vari } pattam, irai , kattdyam, etc. 
Still another difficulty we meet with is that we see one 
and the same inscription mentioning not only various dues 
or obligations to be met by an individual or an insti- 
tution towards the government, but also communal contri- 
butions for certain specific social purposes, certain local 
cesses for meeting particular local expenses, and payments made to 
the overlord by the tenant for the lands he held of him. When 
these different dues to different persons are jumbled together 
in one inscription, we find it very difficult to analyse them under 
different heads. To add to all this, many of these payments were 


1. Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue Systems, p. 165. 
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of a customary character, and as we often hear nothing more than 
their names, it is not easy to make out the exact nature of the 
contributions. 

Besides the inscriptions of the period we have the writings of 
the foreign travellers who have left their accounts of the revenue 
administration under the Vijayanagar kings. Among such accounts 
those of Abdur Razak, Nuniz, and Paes are indispensable. Espe- 
cially Nuniz gives an account of the revenues of the Vijayanagar 
state, how they were collected through the ‘captains’, and how far 
the revenue policy of the Vijayanagar kings weighed heavily on 
the subjects. But one fact is worth noting here ; that is, the foreign 
writers, who did not know the real nature of the village life, rural 
organisation and the dues from the villages contented themselves 
with making prominent mention of the transit duties, excise and 
other dues payable on the import and export of merchandise to and 
from a city. Abdur Razak for instance has nothing to say about 
the land tax, but he speaks only about the customs and the taxes 
on the prostitutes which struck him much. Hence they have not 
examined all the sources of revenue to the state, the differentiation 
between the imperial and the local revenues and other questions 
connected with the revenue administration of the state. 

For purposes of convenient handling, we can classify the 
sources of the revenues of Vijayanagar under certain broad heads. 
They are: 

1. The land tax 

2. The tax on property 

3. Commercial taxes 

4. Profession taxes 

5. Taxes on industries 

6. Military contributions 

7. Social and communal taxes 

8. Judicial fines and such other income, and 

9. Miscellaneous items of income. 

1. Land Tax : The most important of the sources of revenue 
was the land tax which still continues to be the mainstay. of Indian 
finance. We may analyse this source of income to the state under 
the following heads : 

(a) Tax on wet crops : All the wet crops were taxed by 
the government. In levying taxes on the lands certain factors were 
taken into consideration, such as the nature of the village and the 
V.A. — 6 
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tenure of the land, the nature of the soil and the kind of crop 
raised on the soil. For instance, before the government levied the 
tax on a particular piece of land, it considered whether it was a 
devadana (land belonging to a temple), or a brahmadeya (land 
belonging to the Brahmans), or was situated in a dalavay agrahdra 
(village granted for military service) , or was in a karagrama (re- 
venue village ). 2 Distinction was made between kdrjpdsanam land 
and punpayir land, and taxes were collected on the land according 
to the nature of the crops raised . 3 Even in the kdrpdsanam 
lands, those that died in the planting ( nattupdl ), those that 
yielded only blighted grains ( sdvi ) , and those that were 
otherwise damaged ( alivu ) were not counted . 4 In the taxable 
land a distinction was made between paddy fields, uncultivated 
waste (newly brought under cultivation), forests reclaimed, and 
kadaippu lands (lands on which only the last crop is raised) and 
lands irrigated by lifting water. The government also considered if 
they were wet lands on which were grown plantain and sugarcane, 
or were padugaitakku (banks of rivers) where these were grown, 
or marshes in which red lotuses were grown, or lands producing 
brinjals (valudilai) , pumpkins, turmeric, ginger, onions, garlic, 
nelluparutti, castor seeds, varaguparutti, mustard, Bengal gram, 
wheat and kusumbai ( cartharrms tinctorius ) , erivay, tangalvdy and 
puhidi, (lands producing) gram ( kanam ), paddy and sambaladi 
and a large number of others crops . 5 There was also some 
differentiation made between wet crops being raised on wet lands 
and wet crops being raised on dry lands . 6 

(b) Tax on dry crops : Similarly a tax on the dry crops 
and edible vegetables ( malabraya ) was also levied . 63 Here too a 
distinction was made between the dry crops raised on dry lands 
and dry crops raised on wet lands (nanjai) . 7 Further a difference 
was made between the various crops raised on the dry land. Of 
the punpayir (dry crops), pal, sdvi and alivu were not counted as 
in the case of the wet crops. Areca palm ( kamuku ), cocoanuts, jack 
trees , 8 karnnu, vaippu (margosa), kolundu, valai (plantain trees), 


2. E.C., III, Sr. 6. 

3. 54 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

4. Ibid., para 44 fn. 1. 

5. Ibid., para 44. 

6. 91 of 1918; Rep., para 68. 

6a. M.A.R., 1920, para 79. See Wilson, Glossary, s.v. Maid. 

7. 91 of 1918; Rep., para 68. * 

8. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44 and fn. 
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karumbu (sugar-cane), manjal (turmeric), inji (ginger), sen- 
kdlunir (flower) and other vanpayir (minor cultivation) were also 
taxed. 9 According to a record of S 1311 from Tiruvennainallur, a 
tax called tdttapuravu (tax from garden lands) also seems to have 
been collected from the people. 10 The above lists clearly show 
how, for purposes of assessment* the government carefully noted 
the nature of % the crops raised and the nature of the land on which 
a particular crop was raised. 

(c) Allied charges : We may include in this list certain 
other sources of revenue to the government which were in the 
nature of allied charges on the owners of land. A tax was levied 
on the shepherds as grazing fee. There seems to have been set 
apart certain portions near the village for the cattle to graze. A 
few inscriptions refer to this tax. 11 

There was levied a tax known as vasal panam 12 on houses 
and house sites ( manai ) . 13 In the imposition of the tax on houses 
the following points were considered, whether the house was a 
roofed one, 14 or adaipputtalvu (with small door ways ?), 15 or was 
a storied one or was one with inside verandah. 16 

(d) Besides these a few contributions were collected from 
people which were meant to cover the cost of the payment and 
maintenance of the village officers and the special messengers com- 
ing from the governmental headquarters. Among such collections 
were the karanikka jodi, 17 talaiyarikkam , 18 nattu kanakkuvari, 
rdyasavarttanai , avasaravarttanai, 19 adhikaravarttanai , nottavart- 
tanai , 20 nirupaccambalam 21 (pay of the nirupa or the royal order 
carrier), alukkunirpattam 22 (a tax for maintaining the person ap- 


9. E.I., XVIII, p. 139. 

10. 510 of 1921 ; Rep., para 43. 

11. 319 of 1921; M.E.R., 1913, Rep., para 56; E.C., IV. Gp. 1. 

12. 324 of 1911 ; Rep., para 49. It appears that it was levied only on 
houses with a compound. 

13. 203 of 1921 ; Rep., para 41. 

14. E.C., XI, Cd. 2. 

15. E.I., VIII, p. 304, 11. 133-34. 

16. 585 of 1919. 

17. 73 of 1888 ; S.I.I., II, No. 23. 

18. 55 of 1897 ; S.I.I., VI, No. 4. 

19. E.I., XVIII, pp. 139; M.A.R., 1920, para 79. 

20. 103 of 1918. 

21. 510 of 1921; S.I.L, II, No. 23. 

22. E.I., XVII, p. 112. 
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pointed for regulating the supply of water to the fields), and 
padikdval 23 (police duty or fee for maintaining the police) . 

(e) In ancient and mediaeval times the temples, choultries 
and other public institutions collected from the people some money 
for their maintenance and upkeep. Under such a head can be 
grouped the following taxes : magamai 24 (contribution formerly 
levied on merchants and cultivators for a temple now given option- 
ally) , pidarivari 25 (a contribution to the temple of the village god- 
dess,) vibhuti kdnikkai 26 which was collected by the state, adi pac- 
cai and kdrttigai paccai, 27 kdrttigai kdnikkai 28 and the tiruppudi - 
yidu 29 (holy first fruits) and prasada kdnikkai. 30 

These taxes were collected by the local authorities on behalf 
of the imperial government and paid to the temples concerned ; or 
in a few cases the temples themselves took these contributions 
directly from the people. 

Method of Assessment 

A careful study of the inscriptions of the period shows that 
the principle followed by the Vijayanagar kings with regard to the 
assessment varied with the crop raised on a particular piece of 
land and the part of the empire where the crop was raised, for 
the assessment depended on the locality and fertility of the soil. 
But one thing is clear that the assessment on a piece of land de- 
pended on its gross yield. This general practice is indicated by a 
copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1673-74 wherein it is stated that a 
magamai tax was levied at the rate of one ndli on every kalam of 
produce. 31 From an inscription at Tirukkattalai in the Alangudi 
taluk of the Pudukkottai State we learn that the government took 
five-tenths share of the produce from wet and dry lands which 
were the devaddnam, tirunamattukkdni from U^aiyar Tirukkatta- 
lai-Isvaram Udaiya Nayanar. 32 Thus one of the factors in fixing 


23. 7.P.S., 681 ; 244 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 40. 

24. M.A.R., 1916, para 96. 

25. 117 of 1897 ; 5.7.7., VI. No. 71. 

26. 389 of 1911 ; E.C., X, Bp. 18. 

27. E.7., VIII, p. 304. 

28. 294 of 1910. 

29. 35 of 1887 ; 5.7.7., I, No. 55. 

30. 118 of 1897; 5.7.7., Vt. No. 72. 

31. Cp. 7 of 1923-24. 

32. 7.P.5., 711. A valuable inscription at Palankarai, also in the Puduk- 
kottai State, registers an order issued by Suraiyadevar alias Kulasekhara 
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the assessment on land was the yield of the land. 33 But this prac- 
tice does not seem to have been either universal in the empire or 
applicable to all cases both with regard to wet and dry crops. 

Another basis of assessment on wet land was the sowing capa- 
city of a unit of land used for wet crops. The inscriptions refer to 
certain measures, namely kolagas and puttis which mean that a 
piece of land requires so many kolagas or puttis of some seed to 
be sown. We are told for instance that the taxes on a turn (a cubic 
measure in the Telugu districts) of land was 8 varahas . This 
means in fact that the unit of land requiring a turn of seed to be 
sown was assessed at eight varahas. 34 Thus the quantity of seeds 
required for raising crops on a particular unit of land was also 
taken into consideration for purposes of assessment by the state. 

While this was the principle with regard to the assessment on 
wet lands, the number of ploughs required for tilling the soil 
was taken into account for purposes of assessment on dry lands. 
An epigraph coming from Aduturai in the Trichinopoly district re- 
cords the fixing of a graded rate of assessment on each plough of 
dry land. 35 But it does not seem that this was the only principle 
with regard to the assessment on dry land, for the principle fol- 
lowed for assessment on wet lands was at times followed for the 
dry lands as well. An inscription from the Kolar taluk in the 
district of the same name mentions a khanduga of dry land, 36 
which means that the said land had the sowing capacity of a khan- 
duga. 

According to tradition which is incorporated by Buchanan in 
his Journey through Mysore, South Canara and Coorg Krsnadeva 


Tondaimapar and his men to the residents of Palaiyur nadu in obedience to 
the commands of his father Piccai Tondaimanar determining the rate of rent 
to be collected from the people. Here the phrase <sQ3str<&)& : (8 <sti ai 0 nr ar 

lj status is of great significance and interest to us, for it clearly shows that 
assessment on land was calculated on the extent of land harvested (I.P.S., 784). 
But the reference here is to the rent and not to the tax. 

33. Similarly the government demanded tax only on the quantity of 
merchandise actually sold. For instance Abdur Razak observes: “The officers 
of the customs department levy a duty on the goods of one-fortieth part 
when a sale is effected ; if they are not sold they make no charge on them 
whatsoever.” 

34. 21 of 1927-28. 

35. 36 of 1913. 

36. E.C., X, Kl. 39. See Narasinga Rao, Ullal, A Kisamwar Glossary , 
pp. 164-65, for the different meanings of the term ; Saletore, Soc. and Pol. 
Life in the Vij. Emp., II, p. 442. 
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Raya completely surveyed the whole of his empire for purposes of 
assessment and fixed the rates of taxes ; and this tradition is con- 
firmed by an inscription of the period of Krsnadeva Raya himself. 
A record dated A.D. 1513 in the Mysore district registers the grant 
of a village with all the wet and dry lands according to former 
measurement 37 According to this inscription there appear to have 
been two measurements in the district and perhaps in the empire 
too. One was an old one according to which this particular grant 
was made, and the other was the new one which appears to have 
also been in existence on the date of this particular inscription. 
This piece of evidence clearly shows that the lands were syste- 
matically measured in the time of Krsnadeva Raya for purposes of 
assessment. Rice too after studying the Mackenzie Manuscripts 
came to this conclusion. He observes : “ It appears that in the 

time of Krishna Raya and Acyuta Raya the revenues of the Vijaya- 
nagar State were first reduced to a regular form checked by ordi- 
nances, and a system of accounts and management introduced, cal- 
culated to improve the revenue of the empire gradually in yearly 
amount without distressing the inhabitants.” 38 

As regards the measurement of the land there were local varia- 
tions, and there was no one uniform rod in the empire. 
The inscriptions of the period mention a large number 
of measuring rods as having been in use then. 39 Even 


37. E.C., III, Nj. 195. 

38. Mys. Gaz., I, p. 578. 

39. Some of the more important of such rods were the nadalavukol 
(18 of 1899; A.D. 1365) at Tiruppukuli in the Chingleput district; raja - 
vibhadan kol (107 of 1923 ; A.D. 1374; 193 of 1916; A.D. 1438-39) at Tirup- 
pukkuli and Melottivakkam in the same district ; the panirandadi kol , the 
pole twelve feet long, (7.P.S., 685; A.D. 1388) in the Tirumayyam taluk in 
the Pudukkottai State ; gandar&yagandan kol (357 of 1928-29 ; A.D. 1390) in 
and near Tiruppalaivanam in the Chingleput district ; mdndyas ( Nel . Ins., 
Cp. 1; A.D. 1390-91) at Paracur in the Nellore district; the padiyaradi kol, 
the pole sixteen feet long, (I.P.S., 687 ; A.D. 1391-92) at Kunnandarkoyil in the 
Pudukkottai State ; the Rajavibhaday Alapadinattadi kol (255 of 1894 ; S.I.7., 
V, No. 554 ; A.D. 1429) at Tiruvaiyaru in the Tanjore district ; the unjalparai 
sarivutadi (583 of 1893) in and about Kolunjuva<Ji in the Coimbatore district ; 
the measuring rod of 30 and 20 feet (274 of 1916) in the South Arcot district ; 
gandaragandan kol (212 of 1916) at Tiruppukkuli in the Chingleput district ; 
muvdyiravay kol, about 15 feet in length (249 of 1928-29 ; 15th century) in the 
South Arcot district ; tadi (7.P.S., 715 ; AD* 1477) marked by a sign used in 
and around Karaiyur in the Pudukkottai State ; the standard rod of 34 feet in 
the South Arcot district (237 of 1916 ; A.D. 1504) ; a pole 32 feet long (Nel. Ins., 
Cp. 16 ; A.D. 1515) used in the Nellore district ; a pole measuring 24 feet 
(51 of 1887 ; SJ.I . , IV. No. 50 in V, p. 54 ; A.D. 1535), 
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in the same place two rods seem to have been used al- 
most at the same time. For instance from the inscriptions at Tirup- 
pukuli we learn that there were two rods in use, one the nadala- 
vukol in A.D. 1365 40 and the other rajavibhadankol in 
A.D. 1374 and 1438-39 41 , and at Tiruppalaivanam in the same dis- 
trict we learn that there was in 1390 a measuring rod which was 
known as the gandarayagajidankdl J 2 The Vijayanagar govern- 
ment, however, tried to introduce some reform in the existing 
measuring rods, with a view to effect uniformity. According to 
an inscription at Kugaiyur in the South Arcot district, at one time 
the residents near Vrddhacalam even went to the extent of migrat- 
ing from the place when the government did not introduce a change 
in the measuring rod of the locality. This lithic record registers 
an order of Vasudeva Nayakkar Tirumalai Nayakkar to the people 
of Magadai mandalam fixing the length of the rod for measuring 
the wet and dry lands. Up to 1447, the date of the inscription, 
“ lands in Magada mandalam were measured by a rod 18 feet in 
length and assessed. This procedure having affected rajagaram 
and given room for theft and ruin, it was thought that if two feet 
more were added to the old measuring rod, the tax would become 
easy of payment and the cultivators would be in a flourishing con- 
dition and be able to answer for the rajagaram. On this repre- 
sentation it was ordered that the length of the measuring rod 
should thereafter be fixed at 20 feet, by increasing the length of 
the old rod by two feet ; that the lands, both wet and dry, should 
be measured out again by the new rod ; and the changes entailed 
noted in the account books”. 43 

But at Srlmusnam (South Arcot) we see a rod called the 
standard rod measuring 34 feet being used about 1504-05. 44 Thus 
there were local variations with regard to the unit for measuring 
lengths, each locality having its own rod. This want of a general 
uniform rod for the whole empire was the cause of great difficulty 
felt by the government in fixing a uniform rate of assessment on 
the land in all the parts of the empire. 

Rates of Assessment 

According to immemorial custom, the share of the state in the 
produce from a unit of land was one-sixth, of the Brahman one- 

40. 18 of 1899. 

41. 107 of 1923 ; 193 of 1916. 

42. 357 of 1928-29. 

43. 97 of 1918 ; Rep., 1918, para 69. 

44. 247 of 1916; Rep., para 64. 
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twentieth and of the temple one-thirtieth, each of which was paid 
either in kind or in the money equivalent. Of the remaining three- 
fourths, one-fourth was retained by the cultivator for his share, 
while the balances of the gross produce went towards the ex- 
penses of cultivation. Wilks when discussing this question re- 
marks that in the early days of the Vijayanagar dynasty Hari- 
hara’s minister, Vidyaranya, published for the use of the officers of 
state, a manual founded on the text of Parasara with a copious 
commentary in which the assessment of the land and the conver- 
sion of the grain revenue into money are elaborately dealt with. 
Briefly, he took the Sastra rate of one-sixth of the crop as the 
government share, and assuming that the average out-turn was 
twelve times the seed sown, he distributed 30 kuttis of paddy, the 
produce from 2% kuttis of land, as follows : 

To the lord 1/4 . . IV 2 

To the cultivator 1/2 . . 15 

To Sarkar 1/6 . . 5 

To temples 1/30 . . 1 

To Brahmans 1/20 . . IV 2 

Total . . 30 kuttis. 

The shares of the temples and the Brahmans were collected 
by the Sarkar and paid over by it, so that the share payable by the 
landholder was really V 4 of the gross produce. 45 According to 
Wilks this was the system recommended by Vidyaranya for the 
guidance of king Harihara I and his officers at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. But Harihara introduced a few changes 
in the system due to the difficulties experienced in adhering to 
these recommendations. He abolished the system of payment of 
the government share in kind, and insisted on the payment being 
made only in cash at a particular rate. This conversion of the 
payment in kind to payment in cash was “founded on the quantity 
of land, the requisite seed, the average increase and the value of 
grain.” 46 Then as regards the assessment itself, he increased the 
rate. Thus “Harihara had recourse to the law of the Sastras 
which authorised him by no very forced construction to attack the 
husbandman by a variety of vexatious taxes which should compel 


45. See Historical Sketches of Mysore , I. p. 95 ; South Camara Manual , 
pp. 94-96. 


46. Ibid., p. 94. 
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him to seek relief by desiring to compound for their abolition by a 
voluntary increase of their landed assessment.” 47 By so doing he 
did actually raise it by twenty per cent by his skill in applying 
to his calculations, a procedure which has been described by the 
Bombay High Court as “a thinly veiled violation of the law.” 48 

But we have to examine here how far the account of Wilks is 
corroborated by the evidence of the inscriptions, which are the 
only source of information on this question of the rate of assess- 
ment in the Vijayanagar period, for the Pardsaramadhaviya, being 
an elaborate commentary on the Parasarasmrti, deals more with 
the theoretical side of taxation than with the practical side of it. 

Burnell is of opinion that the share of the state in the produce 
of the land in South India was generally one half though the nor- 
mal share of the state in North India was one-sixth. He says : 
“There is ample evidence to show that Manu’s proposition of one- 
sixth was never observed, and that the land tax taken not only 
by the Muhammadan but by the Hindu sovereigns also was fully 
one-half of the gross produce ”. 49 Hayavadana Rao after a study of 
the relevant data comes to the conclusion that the assessment in the 
Vijayanagar days was very high, and remarks: “ It seems. . . .that 
Vijayanagar taxation was about seven times that of the British, or 
about 42 per cent, an estimate that agrees with the inference that 
the later Vijayanagar kings quite disregarded Madhava’s injunc- 
tion of % of the gross produce paid in cash and had in practice 
taken 50 per cent of it ”. 50 Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar inclines to 
accept the view of Burnell. 51 The views of Ellis are marked by 
greater caution. He is content with pointing out that the tax was 
always more than the sixth or fourth permitted by the Sanskrit 
lawyers. 52 

As for the total income of the state, Rice says it was 81 crores 
of Avakoti cakras or pagodas 53 an estimate arrived at by him on a 


47. Ibid., p. 95. 

48. South Canara Land Assessment Case, p. 84; quoted in the South 
Canara Manual, p. 96. 

49. South Indian Paleography, p. 112, /n. 3. 

50. Ind. Ant, XL, pp. 271-72. 

51. Report on Forty Years of Progress in British India , p. 10. 

52. F. W, Ellis, Replies to Seventeen Questions, p. 4; A. Appadorai, 
Economic Conditions in Southern India, (1000-1500 A.D.), II, p. 674. 

53. Mys . Gaz., I, p. 578, fn. 1. 
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study of the manuscripts collected by Colonel Mackenzie. The 
Camafaka Rajakkal Savistdra Caritram or A General History of 
the Indian Peninsula : states that during the time of Kr§nadeva 
Raya the amount of revenue that had to be paid to the imperial 
treasury by eastern Carnataka (as distinguished from Mysore, 
etc.) was three crores of rupees. 54 Varthema, speaking about the 
revenues of the kings of Vijayanagar, says : “This king of Narasinga 
is the richest king I have heard spoken of” and in another place 
says: “His Brahmins, that is, his priests, say that he possesses a 
revenue of 12,000 pardai per day.” 55 Paes who visited Vijayanagar 
in 1520 says that Krsna Raya after retaining enough for his expen- 
ses and the expenses of the houses of his wives of whom he had 
12,000, put in his treasury every year ten million pardaos . 56 Nuniz 
is of opinion that the feudatory nobles in the Vijayanagar empire 
paid to the king every year sixty lakhs of pardaos as royal dues, 
which was half of the gross income from the lands under the 
feudatories (120 lakhs or 12 millions of pardaos). 51 According to 
the Burhdn-i-Ma’sir the revenue of “ the accursed infidel ” Sada- 
siva Raya was 120,000,000 hurts. 59 Even about A.D. 1611 Vijaya- 
nagar claimed good revenues. Antoine Vico for instance says : 

“ The great Nayak of Madura and those of Tanjore and Ginji are 
themselves tributaries of Bisnagar, to whom they pay or have to 
pay an annual tribute of six to ten million francs. 3959 Besides, the 
royal demesne yielded some revenue to the kings. 

Contemporary inscriptions do not however throw much light 
on the question of the rate of assessment in the period. Though 
some of them specify the amount of the revenue realised from the 
land, others merely indicate that taxes were collected both in kind 
and cash. Further we do not know if the rate of assessment in a 
particular area was the same as in the other parts of the empire. 
However the following available details may be noted. 59 ® 


54. Taylor, Catalogue Raisonne, III, p. 39. 

55. Jones, Varthema , p. 129. 

56. Sewell, op. c it., p. 282. 

57. Ibid., p. 373. 

58. lnd. Ant., L, p. 143. 

59. R. Satyanatha Ayyar, The Nayaks of Madura , p. 293. 

59a. According to a damaged epigraph of the cyclic year Dundhubhi, the 
exact date of which we are not able to know, it was agreed 
that the cultivators of lands below 'the tanks in the Kodagattur country were 
to g|ve iariv&ram (i.e., equal share of the produce to the owner) and pay a 
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A valuable inscription of A.D. 1429-30 found at 
Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore district “ registers the decision 
arrived at by the residents of Parantakanadu, the Valangai 98 sects 
and the Idangai 98 sects regarding the various items of taxation that 
had to be paid to government ( rdjagaram iraimuraimai) or to the 
temple, as had been already settled by the inhabitants of the other 

nadus of Valudalambattu usavadi It was decided that some 

specified lands in the district of Parantakanadu which were rent- 
free were not to be interfered with, by classifying them as pan da- 
ravadai (lands belonging to the state, crown lands) junta parru, 
adaippu (lands held in lease), otti (usufructuary mortgage), 
guttagai (contract of lease) and servai (service inam) The rates 
of assessment were also fixed. 60 


specified fee for strengthening the tank bunds with stones and earth (197 of 
1910) . But this epigraph refers to the rent payable by the tenant to the 
landlord, and hence though we take the inscription to belong to the Vijaya- 
nagar period it is not of great value in determining the rate of taxes collected 
by the state. Similarly in A.D. 1555-56 one Aubala Raya was allowed to 
enjoy two-thirds of the produce from certain lands, and was required to 
give the remaining portion doubtless as melvaram to the temple from which 
he purchased lands at Alamuru (66 of 1915). Here too the reference is to 
the rent from the land and the epigraph has no reference to taxes. 

60. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44. Though other taxes such as those on 
houses, professionals and workshops are mentioned here, we have confined 
ourselves to an examination of the rates of taxes on land alone, and reserve 
the other taxes for treatment in a. later section. 
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Other taxes 


Assessment in 

such as 


paddy on one 

kdnikkai, 

Class of land. 

veli including 

sammddam, 


arasuperu, 

pattavattam, 


ilakkai, etc. 

kdnikuli, etc., 
on each veli. 


A. 


1. Paddy fields. 

2. Uncultivated waste 
(just brought under 
cultivation). 

3. Forest reclaimed. 

4. Kadaippu lands and 
lands irrigated by bal- 
ing water. 


50 kalams of paddy 
and panam. 

40 kalams of paddy. 

20 

20 


20 p anams. 


18 


99 


2 


99 


10 


5. Plantain and sugar 
cane gardens in wet 
land. 

6. Plantain and sugar cane 
gardens in paftugait - 
tdkku (embankments). 

7. Marshes in which red 
lotuses are grown. 

8. Lands producing tur- 
meric, ginger, onions, 
garlic, etc. 

9. Lands producing brin- 
jals ( valudilai ). 

10. Lands producing nellu - 
parutti, castor seeds, 
varaguparutti, mus- 
tard, Bengal gram, and 
kukumbai ( carthamus 
tinctorious) erivdy, tan - 

galvay, and puludi 
(lands producing) gram 
(fcdnam), lands produc- 
ing paddy and sdm- 
bal&di. 

11. Lands producing gram, 
green pulse, taniparutti, 
tani amanakku, tinai, 
tanivaragu, &dmai, etc. 


60 pariams including 
arasuperu, 
kdnikkai, etc. 


50 panams . 


40 


99 


25 


99 


30 


20 panams (including 
arasuperu and 
nvrolai, etc.) 


1 panam . 
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Assessment in 

Other taxes 
such as 


paddy on one 

kanikkai, 

Class of land. 

veli including 

kamm&dam f 


arakuperu 

pattavattam, 


ilakkai, etc. 

kanikuli , etc., 



on each veli. 


12. Lands producing sesa- 
mum (taxed for first 

crop) . ... % papam. 

13. Lands yielding 

vedikolundu. . . . 200 panams. 

14. Lands yielding olimudu - 
kolundu (taxed for first 

crop). ... 100 „ 


C. 


Dry crops (Vanpayiru) . 

1. Every five areca palms 
yielding about 1500 nuts 
per tree. 

2. 'Every cocoanut palm 
yielding not less than 40 
fruits per tree. 

N.B . — Tender trees which 
have not borne fruit, 
barren trees and trees 
in the backyards of 
houses are exempted. 

3. Every jack tree yielding 
not less than 20 fruits 
per tree. 

N.B.— The surrounding (i.e. 
other) trees are not 
taxed. 


1 panam (including 
arasuperu ) . 

V 2 panam . 


Lost . 61 


61. M.E.R., 1915, p. 44. Of the Karpakana (i.e. wet) lands, those that 
died in the planting ( nattuppal ) , those that yielded only blighted 
grain ( kavi ) and those that wer$ otherwise damaged ( alivu ) were 
not counted, and of the p unpayir (i.e., dry lands) pal, kavi and 
alivu were likewise not counted and the remaining holdings were 
charged at the reduced rate of 8% to 10, it being, however, pro- 
vided that in the excluded lands where on inspection they were found to 
have yielded % crop a third of the produce would be charged as varam from 
each holder. 
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Another record found at Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot dis- 
trict dated A.D. 1430-31 gives the rates of taxes in grain and money 
to be levied from the Kaikkolar, Tantirimar and other castes in 
certain villages. 


Land. 


Assessment. 


1. On wet land on which dry crops were 
cultivated, and dry land on which wet 
crops were raised, including the culti- 
vation of plantains and sugarcane. 

2. For dry crops raised on wet lands. 

„ „ dry lands. 


One kalam of paddy on 
each md. 


Two tuni of grain on 
each md. 

One tuni and one padakku 
on each md. 62 


In about A.D. 1433 at Tirumalai in the Chittore district the 
rdjabharufaram took two hundred paimms for its half share, and 
the Sribhariddram took the other half of the income in the Tim- 
vidaiyattam village of Sittakkuttai. 63 At Aduturai in the Trichi- 
nopoly district a record of about A.D. 1450 registers the regulation 
of the taxes at 5 panams for the first year and 10 from the follow- 
• ing year on each plough of dry land, and 8 panams on every 100 
kuli of wet land. 64 

In this connection two epigraphs in the Pudukkottai State are 
invaluable. One found at Tirukkattalai and dated A.D. 1462 states 
that the tax on the devadanam lands to the provincial chief was 
five-tenths of the produce. 65 The other one found at Palankarai 
and dated A.D. 1481 records a grant of land and tanks to a hermit 
( tapasvi ) as kudinmgadevadanam and fixes the following rates of 
assessment : 

y 3 of the produce for kuruvai during winter ; 

% for sesamum (ellu) and ragi ( kelvaragu ) ; 


62. 91 of 1918 ; Rep., para 68. 

63. T. T. D. I. No. 201. As the inscription refers to the Srotrikuttagai of 
the said village of Sittakkuttai otherwise known as Srmivasagramam for 
money payments it appears to be a division of the kadamai tax and not of 
the produce. If it had been the latter, there could not have been any refer- 
ence to the money payment; nor is it reasonable to assume that there was a 
division of not only the money income but also the grain produce. 

64. 36 of 1913. 

'65. I.P.S., 711. 
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Ys for millet ( varagu ) sdmai , kambu and other crops culti- 
vated in dry lands. 

% for sesamum, horse-gram, payaru, etc. 66 

An inscription at Srimusnam in the South Arcot district dated 
1504-05 records the fixing of a fresh rate of assessment for the 
taxes which had become exorbitant in the time when the country 
was in the hands of the Kannadiyas. According to the revision it 
was ordered that the lands might be measured year after year 
with the standard rod of 34 feet, and that 15 panams 
(including all items of taxation) be levied on one md of dry land 
and 20 panams on one md of wet land and that towards arasuperu 
1/8 panam be levied on each tenant. 67 

A record at Sermadevi in the Tinnevelly district dated A.D. 
1550-51 registers the fixing of the rate of taxes by Visvanatha 
Nayakkar, the agent of Raina Raja Vittaladeva Maha Raja, who 
remitted all taxes (including idavu and pa ndaravadai, since the 
devadana and the brahmadeya lands in a number of villages sur- 
rounding Seravanmadevi had been abandoned by the dispensing 
kudi and the padais. According to the new rate only one kani was 
charged per md of land. 68 

The above list gives us an idea of the rate of taxes on landed 
property in the Vijayanagar period. There are also a few inscrip- 
tions which mention the total revenue to the state from a parti- 
cular village or a group of villages. But as such a consolidated 
amount indicates the variety of the sources of revenue in which 
the tax on land was only one, it is difficult to fix from it the rate of 
assessment on land per village. 

A lithic record of A.D. 1400 from a village in the Kadur 
district in Mysore states that the Halamuttur village in the 
Santalige nad together with its hamlets (named) and plains was 
rated at 84 hon and 1% h ana. 69 An inscription from a village in 
the Shimoga taluk, in the district of the same name, records that 
the total revenue from five villages in the Aragaventhe was 
210 (?). 70 An epigraph at Cidambaram in the South Arcot district 
belonging to the time of Acyuta Raya states that the income from 


66 . Ibid., 819. 

67. 247 of 1916 ; Rep., para 64. 

68 . 721 of 1916. 

69. E.C., VI, Kp. 35. 

70. E.C., VII, Sh. 84. 
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four villages near Cidambarafn was 500 port. 71 . But such informa- 
tion is not forthcoming in sufficient fullness to enable us to calcu- 
late the total revenue that went to the state. Rice’s estimate that 
it amounted to 81 crores of Avakoti cakras or pagodas is based on 
the authority of some old manuscripts of doubtful accuracy. But 
it seems that it is an exaggerated figure, for it is really difficult to 
believe that the region south of the river Krsna could have contri- 
buted so much by way of taxes. 

2. Property Tax : In ancient and mediaeval India as in 
modern India all property both immpvable and movable was taxed. 
But the one difference between the levying of taxes on property 
in the mediaeval period and the modern period is that, while in 
modern India the annual income or the rental value of the property 
is taken into consideration for the levy of taxes, in the i^ediaeval 
period that did not form the principle of taxation, but the property 
itself as a unit was taxed. Such a principle was followed for 
making assessments on houses, house-sites, treasure troves, cows, 
bulls, sheep, etc. 

With regard to estimating the rate of taxes on property we 
are at a disadvantage for two reasons. Firstly we have only a 
few inscriptions which give us an idea about them, and secondly 
even those few are found scattered in the different parts of the 
empire. We do not thus know for instance if the rate of a par- 
ticular tax levied on a house in a certain part of the empire was 
the same as the rate for a similar house in another part of the 
empire. Anyway the following rates may be noted : — 


Storied house 

House with inside verandah 


2 panama 
1 panam 


} 


72 


(Little Conjecvaram, Chingleput District.) 


House of a villager ( nattar ), (inclu- 
ding vilai, asamdi, vdsalpanam , etc.) 

House of a Tantirimar 
House of a mdkkal 
Verandahs with sloping roofs 
(Tiruvaigavur, Tanjore District) 

House of a Vaisya (Bangalore) 


3 panams 
\ x k panams 
Vfa panams 

3 A panam j 
1 panam 74 


73 


71. 272 of 1913. 

72. 585 of 1919. 

73. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. 
7j*. E.C., IX, Bn. 96. 
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Each koftil of the vettis 
(Vrddacalam, South Arcot) 

Each vasal 

(Tirukoyilur, South Arcot) 

Outhouse (Yelandur) 

House site 

(&erka£, North Arcot) .. 1 pawam 78 

Cow 

(C. nagar, Mysore) .. % gadyana™ 

There are other inscriptions which mention the property tax 
but do not give the rates of assessment. Among them were the 
taxes on adapputtalvu (small doorways), 80 * the hidden treasure, 
underground stores, etc ., 81 uttaipdttam (springs) , 82 houses of 
priests and other sacred buildings , 83 vdsalpaTiam , manaikuU 84 
she-buffaloes, he-buffaloes, horses, bullocks, etc ., 85 sheep , 86 carts, 
and cocoanut trees . 87 

An inscription from Sravana Belgola in the Mysore State of 
the time of Bukka I records the following settlement : 

" Tatayya Tirumala by consent of the blessed people (the 
Jainas) of the whole kingdom, will, out of the money levied 
at the rate of one hana a year for every house according to 
the door from the Jainas throughout the whole kingdom for 
the body guard to be appointed by the Vaisnavas at the holy 
place Bellgula appoint twenty servants as a bodyguard for 
the God, and with the remainder of the money have the 
dilapidated Jinalayas .( or Jina temples) whitewashed .” 88 
Unoccupied houses were exempted from the taxes . 89 


% panam 75 

1 panam 78 
1 gadydnd 77 


75. 91 of 1918 ; Rep., 1918, para 69. 

76. 335 of 1921. 

77. E.C., IV, Yl. 62. 

78. 203 of 1921 ; Rep., 1922, para 41. 

79. E.C., IV, Cn. 97. 

80. E.I., VIII, p. 304. 

81. E.C., VII, Sk. 241. 

82. 373 of 1916 ; Rep., 1917, para 47. 

83. E.C., X, Kl. 94. 

84. 89 of 1889 ; IV, No. 318 ; 335 of 1921. 

85. E.C., VII, Sh. 30. 

86. E.C., XI, Jl. 2. 

87. M.A.R., 1920, para 79; E.C., VII, Sh. 30. 

88. E.C., H, Sb. 344. 

89. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

V.A. — 8 
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3. Commercial Taxes : Duties on trade and commercial 
transactions contributed a large share to the state revenues. The 
customs and octroi duties were levied both on land and water 
transports, at fixed rates. Further, inscriptions mention the 
opening of new fairs which brought revenue to the government. 

Rice divides the customs under three different heads : sthala- 
dayam , mdrgaddyam, and mamuladayam. Under the first head 
came the customs on goods imported to be sold at one place ; under 
the second came the duty levied on goods in transit through a 
district; and under the third came the duty levied on goods 
exported to foreign countries. “ All kinds of goods even firewood 
and straw paid these duties excepting glass rings, brass pots, and 
soap balls ” 90 Taxes were levied on the shops, 91 vilaikdnam 
on sales, 92 virpaTiam and kaivilaikanam (share of sales for cash 
price ?) , 93 duties on piecegoods, animals, grain 94 and baskets of 
eggs 95 There were transit dues on loads of betel, 96 dues on loads, 
oil and masti . 97 There were also adikasu (tax on stalls in markets) 98 
sandaimudal (market fees) ," tax collected on the sale of branded 
cattle, 100 women’s cloth and other beautiful articles, 101 tolls on 
kavadis , pack horses, bullocks, asses, and head-loads, 102 water- 
sheds, market towns, and on all articles at different rates going 
through roads to towns of pilgrimage, 103 pdsivilai (tax on the sale 
price of fish), 104 addagada sunkam (a tax levied on the sellers of 
sheep) 105 and the mula visabadi. 106 An inscription of the time of 

90. Rice, Mys. Gaz ., I, p. 583. 

91. M.A.R. , 1926, No. 120. 

92. 203 of 1921 ; Rep., para 41 ; 87 of 1889. 

93. 28 of 1890 ; S.I.I., IV, No. 351. 

94. E.C., V, Bl. 75. 

95. E.C., m, Ml. 95. 

96. E.C., VII, Sh. 30. 

97. E.C., X, Ct. 40. 

98. 196 of 1910. 

99. 324 of 1911 ; Rep., 1912, para 49. 

100. E.C., VII, HI. 71. 

101. Nel. Ins., Gj, 132. 

102. 18 of 1915 ; 704 of 1919. 

103. 242 of 1892 ; E.I., VI, p. 232. 

lot 121 of 1894 ; S.I.I., V, No. 410 ; 373 of 1916 ; Rep., 1917, para 47. 

105. See Butterworth and V. Venugopal Chetty, Nel . Ins., On. p. 947 
and note. 

106. A tax on the profits of trade levied in periodically settled proportions 
upon the merchants, traders, shop-keepers, retail dealers, mercantile agents, 
and all the inhabitants of a village or town engaged in trade. (Wilson, 
Indian Glossary, p. 549). 
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Acyuta Raya found at Rupanagutfi in the Bellary district mentions 
that tolls were collected on the grains passing either way through 
Rupalagudiya thanya in Yalapeya slme. 107 In the Telugu country 
customs were collected about A.D. 1520 in vasanta garuvus (rest 
houses) , watersheds, salt beds, market towns and roads frequented 
by people. 108 

An epigraph of A.D. 1379 mentions the following rates of taxes 
levied on towns and shops : 

Old town, one ga ; 

Small town, five ma ; 

Village , three ma ; 

A shop at a festival, one ma , 109 

A few inscriptions give the rates of taxes levied on commodities. 
The Kondavidu inscription of Krsnadeva Raya is one such, and it 
gives the following details. 

No. Article. Unit taxed. Rate. 

1. Great millet per bag. 

2. Millet 

3. Salt 

4. Mangoes „ 

5. Myrobalan „ 

6. Fruits „ 

7. Brinjals „ 

8. Clearing nuts „ 

9. Mavine (a fragrant root 

like sarasaparilla) * „ 

10. Green gram „ 

11. Black gram „ 

12. Bengal gram „ 

13. Horse gram „ 

14. Red gram „ 

15. Wheat „ 

1G. Sesamum seeds „ 

17. Oil seeds „ 

18. Black pulse „ 

19. Anumula „ 

20. Cotton „ 

21. Tamarind „ 

22. Gall nuts 


107. 223 of 1913. 

108. E.I., VI, p. 232. 

109. E.C., xn, Si. 76. Ga seems to stand for Gadyana and Ma for Maria . 


Vz paikam. 

n 

»» 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

1 paikam . 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 
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No. Article 

Unit taxed. 

Rate 

23. Myrobalan seeds 

per bag 

1 paikam 

24. Yarn 

» 

tt 

25. Cama 

» 

tt 

26. Cirugadam (root) 

27. Onions 

it 

n 

1 damma. 

28. Turmeric 

a 

tt 

29. Dammer 

tt 

tt 

30. Fenugreek 

a 

» 

31. Cumin 

a 

a 

32. Mustard 

a 

a 

33. New gunny bags 

per salage 

tt 

34. Green ginger 

per bag 

a 

35. Lime fruit 

a 

tt 

36. Cocoanuts 

it 

it 

37. Jaggery 

tt 

2 dammas. 

38. Cleaned cotton 

a 

it 

39. Ghee 

it 

tt 

40. Castor oil 

it 

tt 

41. Sangadi nuts 

a 

tt 

42. Dry ginger 

it 

a 

43. Iron 

it 

a 

44. Steel 

a 

• tt 

45. Chisels 

tt 

it 

46. Sugar 

tt 

4 dammas . 

47. Areca nuts 

it 

it 

48. Cotton thread 

it 

tt 

49. Betel leaves 

it 

a 

50. Long pepper 

it 

6 dammas . 

51. Pepper 

it 

tt 

52. Sandal 

a 

n 

53. Cloves 

tt 

tt 

54. Nutmeg 

»» 

a 

5?. 'Mace 

it 

tt 

56. Lead 

tt 

tt 

57. Tin 

tt 

a 

58. Copper 

tt 

Double 

a 

59. Women’s garments 

Bullock 

load 

1 cavela. 110 


The above list clearly shows the multiplicity of the taxes 
levied on articles of trade and on commercial transactions. The 
gross, income from such duties levied on articles coming into and 
going out of the various important places in the empire was enor- 


110. 242 of 1892; F.L, VI, p.' 232. For another - inscription see E.C., V, 

31-75, 
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mous. According to Nuniz the city of Nagalapura alone yielded 
forty-two thousand pardaos of duties for the things which entered 
into it. He says : “ The duties in this land being (are) very great ; 
since nothing comes through the gates that does not pay duty, 
even men and women as well as headloads and merchandise.” 111 
If that city alone yielded so much, it is not difficult to imagine 
that the gross collection from this source should have been con- 
siderable. There were a large number of business centres in the 
empire. An inscription already referred to mentions as many 
as twenty-six important cities. 112 But as said earlier the duties 
were imposed only on the articles that were sold, and not on all 
articles carried for sale. But this obviously refers to the 
sthaladdyam of Rice’s classification. 

The customs due to the government were not collected by 
them direct, but only farmed out to local persons who paid a fixed 
amount to them. That such customs duties were farmed out on 
contract to bidders is shown by an inscription in the present 
Shimoga district in the Mysore State. 113 The rates of duties differed 
from place to place for the renters “ took various measures 
frequently for increasing the perquisites of their respective caukis 
at the expense of others. For instance they advanced money to 
some of the merchants, requiring only one-half of the duty which 
was paid by others thus encouraging them to come by their kattes 
(custom houses) , where they paid reduced customs, with a view to 
inducing others to follow the same route. It is impossible to fix 
on any certain rate in collecting customs on goods imported. When 
one farmer demanded ten pagodas for 100 loads, another took only 
two pagodas, and their rates widely differed as collected at various 
places. These farmers, from the collections of the customs on 
different descriptions of goods and trades, paid the amount of the 
agreed rent to the Sarkar, reserving the profits which were more 
or less considerable according to circumstances.” 114 Nuniz makes 


111. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 363-4. 

112. E.C., V, Bl. 75 ; Vijayanagari, Hastinavati, Dorasamudram, Gutti, 
Penugundi, Adavani, Udayagiri, Candragiri, Muluvayi, Kanci, Padevldu, 
Cadurangapattana, Mangaluru, Barakuru, Honnavura, Candavura, Araga, 
Candragutft Annigere, Huligere, Nidugallu, Cimatanakallu, Tariyakallu, 
Aneviddasari, Kalheya, Telakalambi and &ingapattana. An epigraph of 
A.D. 1606 mentions as many as 42 customs houses in the western parts of the 
empire. (E.C., VIII, Sa. 123.) 

113. E.C., VII, Sh. 30. 

114. Rice, Mys. Gaz., I, pp. 583-84. 
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a few interesting observations on this system of the farming out 
of the customs. Speaking about a particular gate in Vijayanagar 
he remarks : “ This gate is rented out for 12,000 pardaos each 

year, and no man can enter it without paying just what the renters 
ask, country folk as well as strangers. In both these cities there 
is no provision or merchandise whatever, for all come from out- 
side on pack-oxen, since in this country they always use beasts 
for burdens ; and every day there enter through these gates 2000 
oxen and every one of these pays three vintees except certain 
polled oxen without horns which never pay anything in any part 
of the realm.” 115 

Excise duties were levied on the manufacture of salt, and the 
drawing of toddy. The unit of taxation of the manufacture of salt 
was the salt pan. 116 As for the drugs however we do not know the 
unit of taxation. But a few inscriptions mention the duties on such 
drugs. 117 

4. Profession Taxes : Taxes on professions contributed a 
fair share to the state revenues. The principle that underlay 
the levy of this tax does not seem to have been to tax the income 
derived by a person exercising a profession, but to levy a tax on 
him as he was born in a particular community or caste and thus 
was exercising or was expected to exercise a particular profession. 
We are not able to know the exact rates of the taxes levied on the 
followers of the different professions throughout the empire. Yet 
from the details of a few epigraphs of the period we notice that the 
following were the rates on a few of the professionals. 


Each Saliya weaver for each loom 
Each blacksmith, carpenter, silver 
or goldsmith 

Each chief potter 
Each chief barber 
Each chief washerman 
Each kamjakkanan (brazier) 

Each chief oilmonger 

(At Tiruvaigavur, 


. . 9 panams. 

5 panams (including kottu, kirru, 
arasuperu and kanikkai ) . 

5 panams (including tirigamyam). 
.. 4 panams (including kariviayam ). 
. . 4 panams (including kall&yam ) . 

. . 6 panams . 

. . 20 panams (including karuRyam ) . 
njore district). 118 


115. Sewell, op. cit., p. 366. A vintem was about l%od. (ibid., n.) . 

116. E.C., V, Cn. 174. 

117. E.C., V, Bl. 75 ; E.C., IH, Ng. 22, etc. 

118. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, ‘para 44. Here it deserves to be noted 
that . the above taxes not only included those levied on them for their pro- 
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Each Mudali, Kaivinakkarar and 
other residents 1 panam. 

(At the seven pettais at Tiruvannamalai, N. Arcot district). 110 


Each Kaikkolar 
Each 6§naikkudaiyar 
Each fisherman 
Each shepherd 

Each oilmonger (Vrddhacalam, S. A.) 
Each Setti, Kaikkolar and Vaniyan 
(At Pulipparakoil, 


V 2 panam on each loom. 
. . panam 
.. % 

. . V 2 panam on each kudi. 

. . V 2 panam 120 
• . . 2 panams. 

Chingleput district). 121 


Each Kaccadavaniyar (family) . . 3 panams . 

Each Senbadavar (family) . . 3 panams. 

(At Pulipparakoil, Chingleput district). 122 


There were taxes on certain officers of government : 


Each judge ( niydyattar ) 

Each member of the village council 
( manradi ) 

Each Setti proprietor 

Each principal collector of tolls 


5 panams . 

V2 panam . 

3 panams (including arasuperu, 
vattam and kdnikkai). 

4 panams. 


(At Tiruvaigavur, Tanjore district). 123 


Under this head can also be included a variety of other pro- 
fessions and castes that were taxed. Mention may be made of 
the tax on the shop-keeper who opened his shop in his house 
(manaikkadaiyar ) , which was 3 panams 12i and purakkudi (farm 
servants) which was 1 pano/m. 


fession, but also those on the instruments or the materials they used in their 
profession. Thus for example the potter’s tax was a tax not only on the 
potter for his profession but also for the tirigai or the wheel he used. But 
Gopinatha Rao translated the term tirigai ay am as the tax on the sale of 
mundirigai , cashew nuts or common grape wine. (E./., XVII, p. 117). This 
is clearly wrong. The tax on barbers included the tax on the razor (karivi) 
he used. The washerman paid his tax also for the stone he used in doing 
his work. Gopinatha Rao thinks that kallayam was very likely a tax payable 
for quarrying stones from hills. ( ibid .). 

119. M.E.R., 1928-29, para 69. 

120. 91 of 1918 ; Rep., para 68. 

121. 293 of 1910. 

122. 294 of 1910. 

123. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44, 

124. Ibid. ; I.P.S., 687. 
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Besides there were taxes on the village headman ( maniyam ) , 125 
sadaikkadamai (tax on shepherds), 126 carpenters, washermen and 
potters, 127 the Uvaccans 128 the shoemakers 129 the musicians (pada- 
yari (?) padagavari ) 130 bedabinugu (mean coquettes fond of 
show), 131 gilders, 132 toddy drawers and painters, 133 goldsmiths 134 
slaves 135 and on the pulavars . 136 Among the many castes 
that were taxed were the Brahmans for their earnings, 137 the mem- 
bers of the Pariah caste each of whom was taxed Vz panam though 
exceptions were made in certain specified cases, 138 and the 
Madigas and the Vanniyas. 139 From inscriptions we learn that the 
members of the Tottigan caste in Pulliyurnadu were to pay one 
panam for the village; 140 each of the six classes of Kuftimakkal 
was taxed Vz panam. ui Even the paradesis (sojourners) did not 
escape taxation. 1413 Pittaivari , 142 dlvari (poll-tax) 143 and the per - 
kadamai liA were three other taxes which seem to have been col- 
lected from certain classes of people. A tax was collected known 
as ndttavartanai which went to remunerate the shroffs. 145 The 
prostitutes were not exempt from taxation. 146 

Among the followers of different professions the barbers seem 
to have been the most fortunate during the time of Sadasiva, for 


125. I.P.S., 753. 

126. 450 of 1921 ; 460 of 1922. 

127. E.C., IX, Dv. 57. 

128. A tax on the temple drummers. (324 of 1911). H. K. Sastri thinks 
that they were the temple drummers. But Hultzsch thinks that they were 
a low class of Muhammadans (S.I.I., I, p. 82n). Krishna &astri’s interpreta- 
tion is more plausible. 

129. E.C., X, Ct. 94. 

130. 30 of 1913 ; Rep., para 54. 

131. M.A.R., 1920, para 79. 

132. Ibid. 

133. 216 of 1917 ; Rep., para 68. 

134. 22 of 1897. 

135. Nel Ins., On. 132. 

136. 52-A of 1887. 

137. 177 of 1913. 

138. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

139. E.C., IV, Gp. 67 ; 30 of 1913 ; Rep., 1913, para 54. 

140. E.C., IX, Ht. 103a. 

141. I.P.S., 711. 

141a. Ibid. 

142. Ibid., 784. 

143. Ibid., 733. 

144. E.I., XVII, p. 112. 

145. 103 of 1918 ; Rep., para 69. 

' 146. E.C., V, Bl. 75 ; Elliot, Hist, of Ind., IV, p. Ill 
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all the taxes on them were then remitted. A large number of inscrip- 
tions credit Rama Raja with the remission of the tax on barbers. 147 
A few others state that the emperor Sadasiva remitted the taxes 
at the instance of Aliya Ramappayya on the petition of the barber 
KoQclojU' A number of inscriptions recording this remission have 
the figures of the barber’s instruments like the razor, the strop, 
mirror and the scissors engraved near them. 148 According to an 
inscription the taxes, forced labour, fixed rent, land rent, mdha - 
navami torches, birada, etc., payable by the barbers were re- 
mitted. 149 

These taxes on the professions must have been paid obviously 
only in cash. It seems also they were only annual payments, for, 
if they had been monthly contributions, they would have weighed 
very heavily on the people. That they were annual payments is 
also indicated by an inscription which states that Vxra Bukkana 
Udaiyar (Bukka II), in S. 1326, fixed the taxes payable by the 
Settis, Kaikkolas and the Vaniyas living in the premises of the tem- 
ple at Pulipparakoyil at two panayns per year on each individual. 150 

5. Industries Tax : Under the Vijayanagar kings all the in- 
dustries were taxed. The basis of taxation in this case was 
the net profit expected from running an industry by the proprie- 
tor. It was on this principle that a few owners of industries were 
taxed. It may be mentioned here incidentally that by industries 
we do not mean the large factories we see in the modern day, but 
only the cottage industries, each of which gave occupation only to 
one or two individuals. Here a distinction has to be made between 
the tax on the industries and the tax on the professionals. The 
proprietor of an industry was different from a professional in the 
sense that while the former was a capitalist who ran the industry 
on a commercial basis and supplied the requirements of the pub- 
lic, the professional was one who was an independent wage earner. 
He got his money for the work he did, and not for the industry 

147. E.C., VI, Tk. 13, etc. 

148. The barber Kondoju, who was instrumental in getting the tax re- 
mitted, seems to have had great influence with the emperor. The poet 
Rudrayya, the author of the Telugu poem Nirankusopdkhydnam, went to the 
city of Vijayanagar, and got an interview with the emperor Sadasiva through 
the influence of Kondoju in spite of the jealousy of the court poets. The poet, 
to show his gratitude to the barber, composed a verse in praise of him which 
is still extant. (M.E.R., 1926, para 43). 

149. E.C., XI, Mk. 6. 

150. 293 of 1911 ; Rep,, 1912 para 51. 

V.A. — 9 . 
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he ran. Taxes were also levied accordingly. While the profession 
tax was pne that was levied on the workers and officials, the in- 
dustrial tax was one that was levied on the industries. 


The following were the rates of assessment: 

Kaikkola (weaver) with one working loom 
Weaver with loom that does not work (a daitari) 
&aliya (weaver) for each loom 
Lace loom in working order 
Lace loom not in working order 

(At Tiruvaigavur, Tanjore district). 151 

Each loom of the Paraiahs 

(At Vrddacalam, S. A. district). 152 

Loom at Pulipparakoyil in the Chingleput district 153 
Loom at Vayalur in the same district 154 


4 

2 

9 

3 

lVz 


panams. 

it 

a 

it 

it 


panam. 


2 

3 


panams. 

it 


♦That differential taxation was not unknown in those days is 
gleaned from the following rates of taxes collected from a few in- 
dustries : 


On the looms of the residents who owned lands, a kaclamai of 
4 panams and an ayam of 2 panams . 

On the looms of new settlers, a kadamai of 3 panams , and an 
ayam of IV 2 panams. 155 

But we are not able to know the exact rates of taxes on the 
other industries. There were taxes on looms ( tarikkadamai ) 156 oil- 
mills ( sekkukadamai ) 157 arisikanam , 158 gold ( ponvari ) , 159 superior 
gold ( semponvari ) , 160 on grazing ( pulvari ) , 161 folds 162 income 
from thread ( nulayam ) 163 silkthread (pattddainuldyam) 164 running 


151. 

59 of 1914 ; 

Rep., 1915, para 44. 

152. 

91 of 1918. 





153. 

293 of 1911 ; 

i Rep., 

1912, 

, para 

51. 

154. 

364 of 1908. 





155. 

284 of 1921 ; 

; Rep., 

1922, 

, para 

41. 

156. 

365 of 1914; 

IJ>.S., 

695; 

324 of 1911. 

157. 

203 of 1921 ; 

Rep., 

1922, 

para 

41. 

158. 

87 of 1887 ; 

89 of 1889 ; 

S.I.I., 

IV, No. 

159. 

89 of 1889. 





160. 

E.J., VIII, p 

. 304. 




161. 

Ibid. 





162. 

E.C., XI, Cd. 2. 




163. 

20 of 1890 ; 

S.I.I., 

IV, No. 343 

1. 

164. 

272 of 1912, 
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of boats (marakkalam) 165 and ferry boat. 166 The manufacture of 
the stamps for looms was also taxed. 167 It is interesting to note 
here that tax was paid even by the government looms. 168 Forest 
lands were leased out to bidders. 169 There was another tax called 
the furnace tax. 170 Rice, evidently having this tax in view, says : 
“ In the winter season, a certain class employed themselves in 
collecting black sand and earth, in channels from the hills from 
which they smelted iron used for agricultural and other uses. This 
ore was smelted in a kind of furnace or large fire stand called 
hommal. For permission of cutting down wood for charcoal 
and for digging the ore they paid an yearly revenue called homla- 
gutta proportioned to the quantity of iron made in the district.” 171 

Another equally important industry that was taxed was the 
diamond industry. Adapanayque, the lord of a gate at Vijayana- 
gar through which came the diamonds, was required to pay to the 
king every year 40,000 pardaos with the condition that all dia- 
monds which exceeded twenty mangelins in weight should be given 
to the king for his treasury. Thus though the mining industry was 
in the hands of Adapanayque, he was required to give away all 
superior diamonds to the king. 172 

6. Military contribution : For the maintenance of the army 
and the forts in the empire certain taxes were imposed on the 
people. Such were the dalavili (military contribution), 173 and 
dannayakasvamya, the dannayakarmagamai (contributions to the 
military commander), 174 padaikkanikkai (contribution made for 
the maintenance of the army) 175 and the sandy a ( sendya ?) per- 
haps also a tax paid for the maintenance of the army. 176 For the 
maintenance of the forts in the locality a kottai magamai (contri- 
bution to the fort) was collected. 177 An inscription at Nellorepet 


165. I.P.S., 707. 

166. 440 of 1906. 

167. E.C., VII, Sh. 71. 

• 168. 116 of 1897 ; S./.J., V, No. 70. 

169. 329 of 1920. 

170 . e.c., vn, HI. 71. 

171. Mys. Gaz., I, p. 548. 

172. Sewell, op. cit., p. 389. 

173. M.A.R., 1920, para 79. 

174. 510 of 1921 ; Rep., 1922, para 43 ; /bid., 1911, para 51. 

175. E.7., XVn, p. 112 . 

176. C.P., 8 of 1921-22. 

177. 510 of 1921 ; Rep., 1922, para 43; 373 of 1916; Rep., 1917, para 47. 
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mentions the blrangi tax (the tax for cannon). 178 There was an- 
other tax called the kottaipanam or kottaippadivu which was 
collected in those days in the Tinnevelly district and the modem 
Travancore State. The kings are said to have forcibly demanded one 
hundred and twenty-five panams per kdttai. Evidently this was also 
a military contribution collected for maintaining the fortifications 
and defence walls. 179 

An impost was levied for the defence of the conquered coun- 
try. 180 There were three other taxes that were collected from the 
people known as the pattayakdnikkai, 181 the vilvari 182 and the 
sulavari. 182 The first was a contribution for the sword, or army. 
Perhaps it was either a contribution levied by the government for 
the maintenance of the army or more probably a license fee for 
possessing a sword. The second was probably a license fee for 
owning a bow, while the third also was probably a license fee for 
owning a trident. 

7. Social and Communal Taxes : A few social contributions 
were collected from the people and their organizations. These 
contributions were either collected by the government and added 
on to their own other revenues, or given over to the public and 
social institutions like temples or schools. A few of them were 
levied by the local authorities for the benefit of certain communi- 
ties. Such was for instance the dombariapannu , 184 the money 
collected for the benefit of the Dommaras, a community of people 
wandering in the country. A few others were levied on certain 
ceremonial functions like marriage, while a few contributions 
( magamais ) were collected for certain festivals in the local tem- 
ples. Lastly a few contributions, which were more of a feudal 
character, were made by the feudal chiefs to the king on certain 
occasions. Paes writes : “ Whenever a son happens to be born to 
this king (Krsnadeva Raya), or a daughter, all the nobles of the 


178. 129 of 1921. 

179. T.A.S., V, Pt. 3, p. 205. Though this kottaipanam was only a military 
contribution and possibly the same as the kottaimagamai , A. S. Ramanatha 
Ayyar, the editor of the Travancore Archaeological Series, is inclined to think 
that it was probably an unusual tax at the rate of some panams for lands 
having a sowipg capacity of a kdttai of paddy. 

180. 373 of 1916 ; Rep., 1917, para 47. 

181. E.7., VIII, p. 304. 

182. 324 of 1911 ; Rep., 1912, para 49. 

183. 89 of 1889 ; S.I.L, IV, No: 318 ; 241 of 1906. 

JL84. 331 of 1920. 
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kingdom offer him great presents of money and jewels of price 
and so they do to him every year on the day of his birth.” 185 

The tax on marriages had a long history behind it, and there 
4 is evidence to prove that it was collected even from the Cola 
times, as is shown by many epigraphs which mention the kallana - 
kanikkai . The rates of taxes differed with the kind of marriage. 
From an inscription we learn that the marriage taxes were collect- 
ed at the following rates : 

Regular marriage of a girl . . 1 bagiluvana (door hana) 

and 1 devarahana (God’s hand) 

Kudike marriage of a woman . . Half the above amount. 186 

Taxes were levied on marriage processions, 187 marriage pan- 
dais, 188 and on the celebration of marriages with throwing of sandal 
powder and procession in a palanquin. 189 

The social organizations in the empire also paid some con- 
tributions to the government. Such were the taxes on the 
Idangai and Valangai sects, 190 the Jangamas , Madigas , and the 
Jiyars. 191 A fee called Ganacaradere was collected from the beg- 
gars. 192 Besides meetings were also taxed. 1923 Mention may be 
made of the pattirai ( ?) pattarai (a tax on guilds) 193 and the 
sammadam (a tax payable by the eighteen castes). 194 We get 
reference also to angasalai vari, probably a tax on entertain- 
ments. 195 

For the maintenance of the temple of the guardian deity of 
the village, a tax called pidarivari 196 was collected, and for the 
celebration of certain festivals in temples a local cess 


185. Sewell, op. cit., p. 281. 

186. M.A.R ., 1927, para 105 ; Kudikalyanam is the procession of a nuptial 
party after the marriage to the bridegroom’s house. See 120 of 1921 for a 
reference to the vwahapanam. 

187. E.C., IX, Ma. 17. 

188. E.C., XI, Hk. 17. 

189. E.C., IV, Hg. 60. 

190. 373 of 1916. 

191. E.C., IV, Gp. 67. 

192. 48 of 1915. 

192a. E.C., IV, Gp. 67. 

193. 30 of 1913; Rep., para 54. 

194. 221 of 1910. 

195. M.E.R., 1913, para 54. 

196. 117 of 1897. 
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was levied. A copy of an inscription said to be in 
the Maddagiri taluk in the Tumkur district tells us that 
the people in the locality were required to pay for the 
personal offerings and illuminations of the Goddess Kalika 
Kamatesvara Durga Mahan Kali at the following rates : 
from the five Aya pancalas a yearly contribution per house of 
3 panas ; for every marriage among them, one ha na ; shaving, 
2 hanas ; auspicious ceremony, 1 hana ; name giving, % hana ; oil 
for lamps in the month of Karttika, Vk maim ; from the carpenter 
who makes the spiral of the sugar-cane mill, % hana ; from the 
farrier, % hana ; from all Halipaika villages, a yearly contribution 
(here follow the names of villages and rate to be paid by each); 
Nagartas and Bheris, one bullock ; oilmen, Devangas and others, 
1 hana per house. And upon the periodical festivals (named), 
upon the customs dues V 4 ser of oil, 1 cocoanut, 2 du of incense, 
arecanut, betel leaf, turmeric and saffron ; and for the car festival 
of Durga Mahesvari, a contribution of 2 du per house in the Kora- 
tagere. 197 There are a large number of instances to show that 
such local contributions were collected for social purposes and 
functions of a local character. 

Among these taxes the most unpopular one was the tax on 
marriages. It was generally payable on occasions of marriage both 
by the brides and bridegrooms of all castes. The inscriptions of the 
period credit Krsnadeva Raya with the remission of the taxes on 
marriages in the several provinces of the Vijayanagar empire. 198 
According to a record the great ministers, Saluva Timmap- 
payya, Saluva Govindayya and Adapinayaningaru were chiefly in- 
strumental in securing this remission for the people. 199 Similarly 
the tax payable by the marriage parties for riding at marriages was 
remitted in favour of the people of Satinad. 200 

So far as can be inferred from the nature of the taxes and the 
occasions when they were collected, it is not likely that these taxes 
would have pressed heavily on the people. But there was a great 
relief felt by the people at the abolition of a few such taxes. This 
general satisfaction of the people at such abolition seems to have 


197. E.C., XII, Mg. 31. 

198. 717 of 1917 ; Rep., 1918, para 72 ; a few of them were the Ghanagiri 
Rajya, Kandanavolu, Ghandikota Sthala, Siddhavatta, Siddhapuraslme, 
Candragiri Rajya, Nagamangala sime, Mula Rajya and Rayadurga Rajya. 

199. E.C., Xn, Mk. 64. 

200. E.C., IX, Ma. 17. 
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been due to the fact that the people were opposed to the principle 
of the levying of such vexatious taxes on a variety of social func- 
tions, and the opposition had no relation to the heaviness or other- 
wise of the taxes collected from them. 

8. Judicial income and fines : Fines formed part of the 
state revenues. They were imposed for faults, annoyances, theft, 
adultery and injustice. 201 Besides there was a pound fee levied on 
stray cattle, and collected by the government. 202 In addition tri- 
butes were collected “on account of danda.” 203 The provincial ruler 
or the caste elder seems to have been given the right of dispensing 
justice on behalf of the government, for which he had to pay a 
fixed contribution to the state. He could collect the fines levied 
by him on the wrong doers, and enjoy the proceeds after paying 
the fixed amount under this head to the government. This system 
is well described by Rice. He says: “The government used to 
appoint some aged men of the several inferior classes to be the 
heads of their respective castes and to administer justice. These 
headmen, on any complaint against their people, should investigate 
it and fine them if guilty, adjudging the fine or punishment pro- 
portioned according to the law and the nature of the case. For 
instance a husband convicting his wife of adultery was allowed to 
sell her to another man, but of his own caste, and receive the price 
for his use. These headmen employed Ddsaris as subordinate offi- 
cers to minister in religious ceremonies among the inferior castes. 
Before the ceremonies commenced, the customary duty or 
gratuity was given to this minister of religion, and they were then 
at liberty to proceed with the festival whether of marriage or any 
other occasion. But if the parties neglected the established pre- 
sents, the Ddsaris returned to their houses in displeasure, and no 
other Ddsaris would perform the office as they would be liable to 
punishment for interfering. By these means the headmen col- 
lected fines, perquisites and presents from their castes from which 
they paid an annual tax to the government. This branch of custom 
was called samaydcdram and was taken credit for in the Jamabandi 
accounts.” 204 There was another tax called ndttusikkam collected 
from the people, perhaps for the maintenance of the provincial 
prison. 205 


201. E.C., IV, Cn. 97; 7.P.S., 711; M.A.R., 1920. para 79. 

202. E.J., VIII, p. 304. 

203. E.C., V, Mj. 56. 

204. Rice, Mys. Gaz., I, pp. 584-85. 

205. 55 of 1897 ; V, No. 4. 
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9. Customary Payments : Besides these, there were a few 
customary payments which were made at certain important periods 
of the year or on special occasions. A few of them were the 
katfigai-avasaram, tdranakdnikkai, 206 darsana-kanikkai (fee paid 
when seeing great personages), 207 tax on offerings, 208 food for 
watchmen, 209 kdlvdsi (V 4 part), anuvarttanai , kovai-varttanai, 
adhikaravarttanai tattdyakdl , puravattam, dasavandam, varap- 
parrUy and so on. 210 

In those days the state extracted compulsory service from the 
people on state undertakings. The uliyam? 11 or dlamanji 212 men- 
tioned in the inscriptions refer to this compulsory labour. It was 
demanded for deepening lakes ( eri kuli vetta ), for digging canals 
for conducting water from rivers for irrigation purposes ( arruk - 
kdl vetta), and bigger canals (vdykkalvetta) 213 for working on hills 
and constructing temple walls, 214 for menial labour as for. example, 
carrying burdens ( karuka 215 or sumai) ; 216 forced labour was 
demanded for providing wood for the camps of the king. Such 
service was also called vetti, mutti, vegdri 217 vettimuttaiyal , 218 
and dUevai 219 A tax was levied on persons from whom free com- 
pulsory labour for the repair of forts and the carriage of stores 
to them could not be demanded, and it was called kottage 220 
A valuable inscription at Tiruccerikattangudi in the Tanjore district 
shows to what extent the state depended on this free labour ( vetti - 
van) from the people. The inscription records the gift to a 
temple of about 40 to 45 different taxes which appear to have been 
generally collected by the palace at that period. While a large 


206. E.I., VIII, p. 304. 

207. 510 of 1921 ; Rep., 1922, para 43. 

208. E.C., III, Ml. 95. 

209. E.C., VII, Sh. 71. 

210. 96 of 1918 ; Rep., para 69. 

. 211. 581 of 1893 ; V, No. 257. 

212. 87 of 1887. 

213. Ibid. 

214. M.EJ2., 1913, para 56. 

215. MA.R., 1916, para 96. 

216. 335 of 1921. 

217. 730. 

218. 365 of 1914. 

219. /P.5., 746. 

220. MA.R. y 1920, para 79. 
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number of such taxes were gifted away to the temple, the vetti - 
vari alone was retained by the king. 221 

10. Miscellaneous Sources : In addition to the above dues 
in the shape of coins, grains, and services to the government, or the 
local magnate who was the renter for, the government revenues, 
there were a large number of dues generally customary which 
were demanded from the people. These are of a miscellaneous 
character demanded in the shape of coins, grains or services and 
cannot be brought under any of the above heads. It is even 
difficult to make out the meaning of some of them. Among such 
miscellaneous taxes and services mention may here be made of : 
unrnarattam , 222 sirrayam (small income from miscellaneous 
sources) 223 taruppu, tayidu 224 asupodu, makkalperalkollum- 
vilaiyaseru, manavittarai , 225 nattuviniydgam , 226 madaviratti, 221 vise - 
sadayam 228 virimuttu, 229 man daikanderram, malldyimagamai, kuru- 
kulavisesdyarri, paladali 230 mugamparvai 231 puduvaippadu, 232 i$ai- 
vari (tax on weights and measures) , 233 piravari 234 mdnaganike , 235 
rdjalagutta tax 236 salage 237 kudiraiviladam, usivdsi 238 four 
tax j 239 tax for the second day of an extra month, 240 manakotta , 
kolayatta , 241 and a large number of others. 

It appears that the property of those of the eighteen castes 
(jdti) who had no sons (aputraka) lapsed to the state though it 
was very much resented by the people. 212 


221. 74 of 1913 ; Rep., p. 72. 

222. E.C., X, Kl. 54. 

223. 365 of 1914 ; P.S.J., 695. ‘ 

224. 28 of 1890 ; IV, No. 351. 

225. E.I., VIII, p. 304. 

226. 375 of 1917. 

227. 221 of 1910 ; Rep., 1911, para 51. 

228. 376 of 1913 ; Rep., 1914, para 29. 

229. 30 of 1913 ; Rep., 1913, para 54. 

230. E.I., XVIII, p. 142. 

231. 226 of 1912 ; Rep., 1913, para 54. 

232. 230 of 1916 ; Rep., 1916. para 60. 
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234. 511 of 1905 ; Rep., 1906, para 48. 

235. 510 of 1915. 

236. 176 of 1913. 
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Benevolences were demanded in ancient India from the people 
at certain periods when the government was perhaps embarrassed 
for want of funds to prosecute an undertaking, or when a calamity 
had occurred in the empire. But such compulsory demands were 
a regular feature of the Vijayanagar revenue system. We get 
ample references to such a tax. 243 An inscription of A.D. 1419 (?) 
at Gangavadi in the Mysore district records the right to collect the 
bedige (benevolences) and to use the amount for the service of 
God Nahjanatha granted by Nahjarasava Udaiyar. 244 Another 
record of A.D. 1580 (?) in the Manjarabad taluk of the Hassan 
district registers that Yarakrsnappa Nayaka remitted in Isravali 
bedige along with a few other taxes for the merit of Venkatappa 
Nayaka. 245 The kattdyam mentioned in the Tamil epigraphs 
seems to have been the name of another tax of this character. 246 
Deva Raya II for instance ordered that this tax besides some others 
might be collected by the authorities of the temple of Tiruvorri- 
yur 247 

This examination of the system in the Vijayanagar empire 
gives us an idea of the numerous taxes collected by the govern- 
ment for various purposes. But the revenues of the state could also 
be increased. Krsnadeva Raya in his Amuktamalyada suggests 
how the financial resources of the state could be augmented. He 
says : “ For developing the financial resources of the state an 
increase in its area is necessary ; but if its area is found to be too 
small and it is impossible to increase it, then if the tanks and chan- 
nels in it are increased, and the poor cultivating ryot is assisted by 
concessions both as to cultivation and as to division of the produce 
in developing his resources it would help to augment both the 
prosperity and the wealth of the state.” 248 Krsnadeva Raya con- 
structed a lake near his capital for providing water for agricul- 
tural purposes. Nuniz tells us that the annual revenue to the 
state on this account increased by 20,000 pardaos. 249 Krsna Raya 
was surely no mere theorist. 


243. E.C., III, My. 28. 

244. MA.R., 1928, No. 36. 

245. E.C., V, Mj. 52; see also E.C., XI, Cd. 2. 

246. E.I., XVIII, p. 142. 

247. 226 of 1912*; Rep., 1913, para 54. 

248. Amukta., canto IV, v. 236. 

249. Sewell, op. cit., p. 365. 
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Similarly a record at Srlperumbudur in the Chingleput dis- 
trict dated A.D. 1565 states that a certain Mahamandalesvara 
(whose name unfortunately is obliterated in the inscription) spent 
150 partams on repairing the irrigation tank at Srlperumbudur and 
increasing its capacity, and ordered that the surplus income from 
the increased tank ayacut was to be utilised for providing certain 
offerings to God Adikesavaperuman and to Emberumanar 250 

Section II 
Method of Collection 

In mediaeval South India taxes were generally paid both in 
kind and cash. There were local granaries in the villages and 
small townships where the share of the state collected in kind was 
stored. 231 Inscriptions show that the revenue of the state was made 
up of the sakalasvarnddayam and sakalabhaktdddyam or the nelmu- 
dal and ponmudal in the Vijayanagar days. 252 The exact terms used 
in the inscriptions of the Cola days for these two sources of revenue 
seem to have been nelldyam and kasdyam 253 In a few Vijayanagar 
inscriptions in the Pudukkottai State, the words nelmudal and pon- 
mudal are used to indicate respectively the grain and cash revenues 
of the state. 254 The word nelldyam is used in an inscription of 
A.D. 1374 at Conjeevaram in the Chingleput district 255 which 
shows that the word continued to be used even in the Vijaya- 
nagar days. A record at Devikapuram in the North Arcot district 
dated A.D. 1529 also refers to the “ taxes in gold and in grain ”. 256 
Thus we have the evidence of the inscriptions to show that the 
revenue of the state was collected both in kind and in cash, and 
as Sir Thomas Munro says, “probably according as the state of 
prices rendered the one or the other desirable”. 257 

Harihara Raya wanted to convert the payment in kind into 
payment in cash. For this conversion “ fixed rules were establish- 


250. 189 of 1922. 

251. 96 of 1918. 

252. 5.7.7., I. No. 55 ; E.7., XVIII, p. 304 ; E.7.. Ill, p. 73. 

253. See 5.7.7., I, No. 62, 1. 21. 

254. 7.P.5., 726. 

255. 28 of 1890 ; 5.7.7., IV, No. 351. 

256. 553 of 1912 ; Rep., 1913, para 56 ; see also 367 of 1912 ; E.C., II, 
Sb. 229 where svarnaddyam and davasadayam are referred to. Davasa means 
grain and hence evidently it refers to income in kind. 

257. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro , p. 6 ; letter, dated 31st May 1801. 
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ed founded on the quantity of land, the requisite seed, the average 
increase and value of grain.” The average return from land was 
taken to be twelve times the seed sown. But as Sturrock, the 
author of the South Canara Manual , remarks, “in arriving, on 
the method above described, at a money assessment which would 
bear any fixed proportion to the gross produce of the district, it 
is necessary to know three things definitely: first the propor- 
tion of crop to seed ; second the amount of land sown ; third the 
money value of the grain.” 258 Taking the first, the supposed propor- 
tion of 12: 1 between the crop and the seed was not the correct one 
in many cases. In some cases it was lower than what could have 
been normally demanded from the landholder. 259 Secondly there 
was no regular and systematic survey of the lands undertaken 
for purposes of assessment. 260 As for the third point, as Sturrock 
says, “ there is no reason for supposing that the available informa- 
tion was in any degree accurate ”. 261 

But the taxes on lands were collected in cash and kind some 
time till about 1400. The Srlrangam copper plates of 
Deva Raya II mention that the state got its revenue 
both in gold and grain. 262 According to an inscription 
at Srimusnam in the South Arcot district, the state col- 
lected money for the kadamai, kdnikkai, kudi, mddukkanikkai, 
puravari , and viniy ogam. 263 Thus we see that the taxes on land 
were collected in kind by the state while the additional dues 
charged on land were collected in cash. Taxes collected in cash 
appear to have been known as the siddhaya or the ‘realised’ 
revenue. Commenting on the system of payment in kind Sir* 
Thomas Munro observes : “ The system of paying in kind a share 
of the produce as government rent is also well adapted to the state 
of things, because the government is always sure of obtaining half 
of the produce, or whatever its share may be, from the rybt 
whether the crop be scanty or abundant, and because the ryot is 


258. See South Canara Manual , p. 96. 

259. See Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, p. 15 ; letter dated 31st May 1801. 

260. Though this statement has been made by the author of the South 
Canara. Manual it is open to question, for we have evidence of regular and 
accurate surveys by the Colas and the early Vijayanagar kings. But it must 
be admitted that there continued to be local variations in the various measure- 
ments in the empire. 

261. South Canara Manual, p. 96. 

262. E.I., XVII, pp. 110-17. 

S$3. 246 of 1916 ; Rep., para 66 ; see also 680 of 1917. 
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also sure of not being called on for rent when the crop has entirely 
failed and he is perhaps unable to pay. Such a system is better 
calculated to save the ryot from being oppressed by the demands 
which he cannot pay than to enable him to become wealthy. This 
protection to the ryot from the payment of revenue in a season of 
calamity is the only advantage which appears to belong to the 
system, but it is an advantage which could be necessary only under 
a rigid system and would not be wanted under a more liberal one 
of assessment.” 264 In A.D. 1400 a change was introduced in the 
method of collection of the state revenue. The difficulty of col- 
lecting the taxes in money is clearly described in an inscription at 
Tirumakkottai in the Tanjore district, which registers an order 
to the Mahajanas of Palaiyur alias Bhupatirayasamudram that the 
old method of levying taxes in grain for the protection of the 
country must be revived instead of the then prevailing custom of 
collecting both in grain and money. 265 As the government epi- 
graphist remarks, this inscription seems to indicate that at a cer- 
tain stage both kinds of payment, in money and in kind, were 
resorted to and that as it was found difficult to realise the former 
it was accordingly given up. 266 

The case of the dry lands was, however, quite different. From 
them revenue was collected only in cash. We do not come across 
any inscription which shows that the government dues on dry 
lands were collected in kind. Even in one and the same inscrip- 
tion we see that while the rates for the wet lands were required 
to be paid both in kind and in cash, the taxes on dry crops were 
required to be paid only in- money. For instance we see that an 
inscription of Deva Raya II found at Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore 
district fixes the rates of dues payable to the state both in kind 
and in cash for wet land, while the dry lands and crops were taxed 
ofily in cash. Plantain, sugar-cane, Bengal-gram, areca palms, 
jack trees, all came under this heading 267 

As regards the collection itself four different methods were 
adopted. The first was one where the government appointed its 
own servants to collect the revenue. In the second the govern- 
ment farmed out its revenues to individual bidders. In the third 
the government dealt with a body or a group of persons in a 


264. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, pp. 236-37 ; letter dated 31st Dec. 1824. 

265. 259 of 1917. 

266. M.E.R., Rep., 1918, para 69. 

267. 59 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 44. 
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village which was responsible for the revenues from that village 
or group of villages. In the fourth case the government granted 
portions of the empire to certain persons who were called the 
nayakas, in return for military service and the payment of a fixed 
tribute to the imperial government. 

(1) A large number of inscriptions refer to a few village 
officers who made grants or remitted taxes. They were generally 
appointed by the government, and looked after the collection of 
the revenues of the state. Here a distinction has to be made bet- 
ween an ordinary village the lands in which were generally held 
by the residents on a ryotwari basis, and hence there was no com- 
bined action on the part of the villagers with regard to their 
dealings with the government, and a joint village, in which the 
lands were held in common and hence were jointly cultivated, or 
at least their proceeds were divided among the owners of lands in 
proportion to the extent of landed property each had. In the 
latter case there seems to have been combined action on the part 
of the villagers with regard to their dealings with the government. 
But in the ryotwari villages the kings, in a majority of cases, had 
to appoint their own officers for the collection of the state revenues. 
Thus in an epigraph of A.D. 1360-61 we hear of an officer called 
Meydevar who was in charge of the taxes of Pulinad 268 There is also 
evidence of there having been customs officers ( Sunkada-adhikari ) 
in the empire. 269 Such villages where these officers were 
appointed, we have to assume, were either ryotwari in character, 
where individual and separate ownership of the lands was the only 
feature, or were the royal villages where there were only the de- 
mesne lands. There the officers of the government collected the 
taxes and remitted them to the treasury. Thus the kings had 
large tracts of land as demesne lands, the rent from which had to 
be collected only by their own officers. 

(2) The second method by which taxes were collected was 
the contract system, according to which the taxes from a parti- 
cular arefi or province were farmed out to the highest bidder. He 
was responsible for the collection of the revenues of the locality. 
Speaking about this system in the Vijayanagar empire Moreland 
says : “ It is a noteworthy fact that in the seventeenth century the 
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agrarian system of the Vijayanagar territory was practically identi- 
cal with that of the Moslem kingdom of Golkonda, and it is most 
unlikely that the former should have borrowed a new system from 
the latter; the more probable inference is that farming had be- 
come established as the mainstay of the Hindu agrarian system 
in the South by the end of the thirteenth century”; and that “ Alaud- 
din Khalji took it over at the time when he acquired the territories 
which later became the kingdoms of the Deccan;” 270 and again “ the 
practice of appointing provincial governors on farming terms pre- 
vailed in the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar and it is probable that 
the farming system extended down from the province to the vil; 
lage under the empire as it certainly did in this region after the 
empire had collapsed.” 271 Here it must be observed that Moreland 
ignores the distinction between two systems, one by which the 
taxes were farmed out to bidders, and the other by which lands 
were granted to certain individuals in return for a fixed financial 
contribution and a military contingent in times of war. Really the 
one is different from the other. According to the one by which 
taxes were farmed out to bidders, the contractors, or the 4 ren- 
ters ’ as they came to be called, had nothing to do with military 
service for the king, nor did they administer the territory under 
their charge. They were bound to pay to the government only a 
fixed amount of revenue. 

That the revenues of the government were let out on contract 
is shown by the evidence of both the literature and inscriptions 
of the period. It has been remarked that Nuniz, speaking about 
the main gate of Vijayanagar, says that it was rented out for 12,000 
pardaos every year. 272 The inscriptions of the periods also refer 
to the kattu guttagai and the guttige systems by which is meant 
the contract system. Sometimes the taxes and rent let out on 
contract on a cash basis were known also as the siddhaya. For in- 
stance “ Harihara Odeyar made the dharma that for the Araga 
city the fixed rent ( siddhaya ) and combined dues should be 100 
varahas. Customs and watchmen’s dues at the former rate. Thus 
much will we continue.” This dharmasasana of Harihara was con- 
firmed by Sadasiva Nayaka and Rama Raya Nayaka, and granted 


270. Agrarian Systems of Moslem India , p. 12 ; for a description of the 
system under the Muslims see Metthwold, Relations of Golkonda , pp. 11 ff. 

271. Ibid., p. 12, fn. 2. 

272. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 366 ; Supra , p. 62. 
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to one Benakappa Se$ti of Araga and a few others in A.D. 1545. 273 
The fisheries were also let out on contract. An inscription of A.D. 
1522 at Kodungalur in the North Arcot district records the gift 
of the income from the lease of fishery in the tank at Ko<Jungalur 
for deepening the tank by Dalavay Sevappa Nayaka for the merit 
of Tirumalai Nayaka, the agent of the king. 274 The government 
sometimes received a consolidated amount for all the taxes im- 
posed by it upon a particular locality. 

Buchanan has something to say about this system of farming 
out the state revenues on contract. Speaking about the chief 
gauda of a village who was the chief farmer he says : “He receiv- 
ed the whole dues of the government and he agreed to pay so 
much to the government, and made as much as he could consis- 
tently with the rules of the village. 275 This office of the gaucjta 
(renter) was generally hereditary. Besides the income he got, 
which was the difference between the amount of revenue collected 
and the payment made to the government, he was entitled to a 
share of the wet crops in the village. The gauda also performed 
the village sacrifices which were in the Canarese districts made to 
the Cumba (pillar) the image of the village God.” 276 But this 
description seems to refer to a very small renter, and there were 
really in the empire bigger farmers who were in charge of the 
revenues of larger areas. 

Though this system was the simplest from the point of 
view of the government’s responsibility for the collection of the 
revenues, yet it should have weighed heavily on the people. In 
cases where the state revenues were farmed out on contract, the 
government could not interfere with the manner in which the 
taxes were collected by the farmers from the people. So long as 
they paid the due amount to the government in the proper period, 
they were not interfered with, and hence could do what they liked 
with the ryots with impunity. As Moreland truly remarks, “ the 
net payments made by the farmers-in-chief constituted the 
central revenue at the disposal of the king and his ministers, 
while within the ‘ government ’ or district the farmer-in-chief could 
farm out any possible source of revenue, the balance of receipts 


273. E.C., VIII, H. 15 ; see ibid., IV, Yl. 62 for another instance worth 
noting. 
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after making good his contract remaining at his own disposal. 
These liabilities discharged, the governor could retain all that he 
collected in excess of necessary expenditure, and his sole object 
was to make the collections as large as possible. The financial 
system in South India was thus perhaps the simplest as it was the 
most oppressive which it would be possible to devise.” 277 Here 
though Moreland confuses a governor with a revenue farmer, yet 
his estimate of the system is true and correct. 

(3) A large number of Vijayanagar inscriptions show that the 
nadu and the sabha, the local assemblies that were in charge of the 
village and rural administration, were made responsible for the 
collection of the revenues of the government in the areas within 
their jurisdiction. The government dealt only with these bodies in 
places where they existed. Remission of taxes by the imperial 
government or by high local officials, had to be made only with 
the consent of the local bodies (village assemblies, corporations, 
such as merchant guilds, etc.) which carefully guarded the interests 
of the community. 278 These village assemblies had the right not 
only of collecting the taxes but also of remitting them. A record 
dated £. 1385 at Tiruvadatturai, in the South Arcot district, 
registers, for instance, the gift of the taxes on lands in Tenkarai 
Sirukudalur for worship and repairs to the temple of Tiruvarat- 
turai Udaiya Nayanar at Tiruvaratturai Nelvay, a brahmadeya in 
Karaippokkunadu, by the assemby and the tantirimdr of Karaip- 
pokkunadu. 279 Another inscription found* at the same place but 
dated is S. 1365 registers an assignment, by the ndttar of 
of Padinettuparru and the tantirimdr , of the taxes collected from 
the settlers in the streets belonging to the temples of Tiruttunganai- 
madam Udaiya Nayanar and Virrirunda Perumal at Pennagadam, 
Tirumuttinsivigai Kuduttaruliya Nayanar at Tiruvaratturai and 
Dagan ti (r) ttaruliya Nayanar at Timmaranpadi, for providing for 
offerings to the respective deities during the service called 
Periyanattan-sandi. 280 The village assemblies or the temples, if 
they wanted to make any grant from the state revenues, had how- 
ever to get the previous sanction of the government. Thus in 
the reign of Vijaya Bhupati Udaiyar (son of Deva Raya I), the 
sthanattdr (the managers of the temple) of Pulippagavarkoil are 
stated to have granted after consulting the revenue authorities at 


277. From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 272-3. 
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Candragirisala a remission of 6 panams which they used to take in 
excess from the Kaikkolas as vasalpanam, but collected as before 
3 panams on each family Kaccada vaniyar, 3 pamims from each 
family of Sivanpadavar (Sembadavar) , 40 panams on cloths and 4 
towards kdttigaikanikkai . 281 

(4) Lastly we come to the working of the ndyankara system. 
The kings gave lands to Certain persons on condition of their pay- 
ing an annual tribute and doing military service to the king. This 
system is well described by both the Portuguese chroniclers, Paes 
and Nuniz. The former writes : “ Should any one ask what re- 
venues this king possesses, and what his treasure is that enables him 
to pay so many troops, since he has so many and such great lords in 
his kingdom, who, the greater part of them, have themselves 
revenues, I answer thus : These captains, whom he has over these 
troops of his, are the nobles of his kingdom ; there are cap- 

tains amongst them who have a revenue of a million and a million 
and a half of pardaos, others a hundred thousand pardaos , others 
two hundred, three hundred or five hundred thousand pardaos .... 
Besides maintaining these troops each captain has to make his 
annual payments to the king.” 282 Nuniz also makes similar obser- 
vations on the revenues of the Vijayanagar kings. He speaks of a 
few officers of the king who had not only certain military duties 
but also certain financial obligations and finally concludes, “ in this 
way the kingdom of Bisnaga is divided between more than two 
hundred captains who are all heathen, and according to the lands 
and revenues that they have, so the king settles for them the forces 
that they are compelled to keep up, and how much revenues they 
have to pay him.” 283 

Ixi such cases we see that, from the point of view of the col- 
lection of the revenues of the government, two systems were com- 
bined, namely, the system of assignment of land for services rend- 
ered and the farming out of the revenues of the government. 
Saluva Nayaka, for instance who was the Prime Minister of Acyuta 
Raya was the lord of Charamaodel and of Nagapatao and Tamgor, 
and Bomgarin, and Dapatao and Trugwel and Caullim. He got a 
revenue of a million and a hundred thousand gold pardaos , of which 
he was obliged to give a third to the king. Besides this he had 
some military duties. 284 Here we see that the assignment of land 
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for a particular service, and the system of farming out of the re- 
venues of the government were combined together. 

Thus for the collection of the revenues of the state four dis- 
tinct methods were adopted. But it may be noted here in pass- 
ing that as the village assembly slowly lost its vitality and hold on 
the villages in which it existed, the principle of farming out the 
taxes from villages was extended to such villages, and later taken 
over by the government itself which appointed its own village 
officers for purposes of collection. But the system of farming out 
the revenues of the state, and the granting of jagir inams, which 
carried with them certain financial obligations, continued to be in 
vogue right up to the period of the permanent establishment of the 
British power in South India. 285 

Section III 

Concessions and Remissions 

The government paid due consideration to the condition of 
the ryot. Where the monsoon was unfavourable or unforeseen cir- 
cumstances affected the normal yield of land the cultivator was 
granted relief from the burden of taxation. Concessions were 
shown in hard cases. Various inscriptions reveal the solicitude of 
the state to hard pressed ryots. 

A record of A.D. 1402-03 at Valuvur in the Tanjore district, 
for instance, states that certain lands (parru) which had been sub- 
merged and lying waste on account of floods in the Kaverl were 
brought under cultivation, the tenants being granted concessions 
in the payment of the taxes. It is stated that some villages (parru) 
near Valuvur were lying fallow since the time the river Kaverl 
overflowing its banks had washed away the demarcation mounds 
between fields, had silted up the irrigation channels, and in conse- 
quence the tenants had abandoned the fields for a considerably 
long period. These were now reclaimed, the channels restored, 
the boundary banks repaired and the tenants rehabilitated on 
certain favourable conditions which are thus enumerated in the 
inscription : (1) During the first year of holding half of the usual 

285. We have, however, no direct evidence to prove the above. Since the 
renting out the revenues of the state was in vogue in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the government took over the collection of the 
revenue in a large number of cases during the subsequent period, we have 
to assume that with the decline of the village assemblies, the system of rent- 
ing out the revenues was adopted on a larger scale. 
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dues only would be collected on lands cultivated both for kdr and 
pasanam and three-fourths from the following year ; (2) of money 
collections kudimai and kdnikkai being declared nihgal, half of 
pdlavari and puduvari alone would be levied ; (3) the tenants too 
would be assessed at half rates during the first year on kadamai 
and arasuperu vdsalpanam , dyam, pulvari and other such taxes, 
while from the following year they would be required to pay three- 
fourth rates except in the case of pulvari , which would remain the 
same ; (4) magamai and kdnikkai would be treated likewise, and 
(5) the same concessions would be allowed in the case of lands 
belonging to temples and Brahmans. Kambangudaiyar, the per- 
son who was chiefly responsible in reclaiming these lands, was 
given the special privilege of collecting (?) kadamai from all the 
tenants who cultivated lands under his direction. This concession 
of charging half rates of assessment during the first year was ex- 
tended also to other waste lands which might similarly be brought 
under cultivation year after year. 286 

A record at Aciuturai in the Trichinopoly district (A.D. 1450) 
registers that the tenants ( kudi ) in twelve villages of Ugalur 
Kurambarvay sirmai had abandoned them owing perhaps to heavy 
taxation, and consequently an agent of Vlramarasar regulated the 
taxes at 5 panams for the first year and 10 from the following year 
on each plough of dry land, and at 8 panams on every 100 kuli of 
wet land. 287 

Under certain circumstances the government also exempted 
lands from the payment of taxes for a specified period, and fixed 
graded rates of assessments thereafter for the convenience of the 
people, so that they might bring new lands under cultivation and 
improve the soil. Nuniz, speaking about the use of the big lake 
which Kr§na Raya constructed, says that by means of that water 
the people made many improvements in the city, and, “ in 
order that they might improve their lands he (Krsnadeva Raya) 
gave the people lands which are irrigated by this water free 
for nine years until they had made their improvements, so that the 
revenue already amounts to 20,000 pardaos” 288 

In 1379 one Ankaya Nayaka, the son of Mahasdmantddhipati 
Sonnaiya Nayaka, the superintendent of Nondigujinadu, and a few 
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others exempted certain lands in the territory under his jurisdiction 
from the payment of taxes for two years. 289 At times though such 
wholesale exemptions for a specified period were not granted, 
assessment was made on a graded scale. Thus Namassivaya 
Nayaka when he received the village of Sembiyamangalam as an 
ulavu kdniyaksi in A.D. 1514-15, was required to pay ten panams 
and ten kalams of paddy in the first year, but in the fifth year it 
was raised to fifty panams and fifty kalams of paddy. 290 

During the time of Kr§na Raya an order was made exempting 
the tenants colonising Arasarkoil from all taxes for one 
year and fixing the rates of certain taxes leviable from the follow- 
ing year. 291 An epigraph at Narattampundi in the Polur taluk 
of the North Arcot district mentions the gift to the temple of Anna- 
malaiyar of a village newly formed by and named after Kumara 
K$rnamarasayyan, son of Mahamandalesvara Aliya Ramappaya- 
deva Maharasayyan, with the remission of taxes granted to the 
settlers in the village for the first six years. 292 

Unforeseen mishaps to the people, like plunder or raid or the 
ruined condition of a village, were given due consideration, and 
concession was shown in .the matter of the collection of 
taxes from the ryots affected by them . During the time 
of Sri Ranga, Nagappa Nayaka, the agent ( kdryakarta ) 
•of the king gave an agreement to the merchants, weavers, 
etc., of Srirangarayapura at Amrtaluru remitting the taxes 
payable by them for the first three years on account of 
a plunder suffered by the people 293 The ruined condition of the 
village of Kanakavidu necessitated the grant of a cowl to the 
gaudas and the people of the village after remitting 90 vardhas of 
kdnike in order to induce them to resettle in the village. 294 

The foregoing account of the concessions to the tax-payers 
gives us a clear idea of the care of the state for the welfare of the 
governed. The state made the necessary concessions and remis- 
sion in hard cases. The inundation of the cultivated lands by un- 
precedentedly heavy floods resulting in the economic ruin of those 
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parts, and the plunder of the people, and such other unforeseen 
losses afforded the occasions for such concessions. 

Section IV 

The Department of Taxation 

The Taxation Department was known as the athavana , 295 and 
was presided over by the Minister for Revenue. He 
was helped by a large staff of clerks at the capital in keep- 
ing regular accounts of the income of the government from 
the various districts and sources. Evidently the administra- 
tion of this branch was divided into a large number of 
small departments over each of which there was a superin- 
tendent. The revenue of every district was generally in 
charge of an officer appointed by the government. Orders convey- 
ing the remissions of taxes or the imposition of new ones were 
communicated to him. Sdmappa Udaiyar, the Mahapradhani of 
Kampana Udaiyar, and Vittapparasar, the treasurer, made a gift 
of tolls for providing (daily) a flower garland and a lamp to the 
temple of Edirkondaperumal at Kurumavi (a village) in Pulinadu. 
The order was issued to Meydevar who was in charge of the taxes 
of Pulinadu. 296 Another inscription from the Hoskote taluk in 
the Bangalore district makes mention of the tax collectors of the 
Erumurainadu and the customs officer of the Mujuvaynadu. 297 
Similarly we get reference in an epigraph at Sriperumbudur (Cg.) 
to the officer called the controller of tolls to whom an order was 
sent by Srigirinatha Udaiyar to collect on behalf of the king a 
duty of one panam on every loom in the tirumadaivildgam. 298 

The* royal order was sent to the local governors and it was en- 
tered in four registers and when a third party was involved in the 
matter of remissions or grants, the original order of the king was 
placed in the hands of the party concerned. Deva Raya II for instance 
gave an order to Srigirinatha of Candragiri permitting him to remit 
the jodi of 131 pon (varahan) and 6% panams, or 1,316% panams 
at 10 panams per pon. due to the Candragiri rajya from Tiruppuk- 
kuli (Cg), in order that the amount might be utilised for the temple 
of Porerriperumal of the place. The order further requested the 
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viceroy to send his own tlruvacclttu to the sthdnikas of the villages, 
to make copies of the king’s order ( rdyasa ) in the four registers, 
and to place the original document in the hands of the sthdnikas 
as a sdsana . Srlgirinatha issued the tlruvacclttu in compliance 
with the order of the king to the sthdnikas of Tiruppukkuli. 299 Here 
the order conveying the remission of the taxes in favour of the 
temple which was placed in the hands of the sthdnikas of the temple 
served as their record. 

But where the nattavar (district assembly) were responsible, 
for the payment of revenues to the government, the communica- 
tion was sent to them. In the case of such remissions, the assembly, 
which kept regular accounts for its income from various 
sources, deducted the amount thus remitted by the imperial 
officers both from the tax register and the village account. A 
valuable inscription at Peraiyur in the Pudukkottai State registers 
such a procedure. It records that one Tirumeni Alagiyar of 
Suraikkudi set apart the amount of 150 valalvali tiranddn kuH - 
sai panam due annually as paccai panam from the temple for offer- 
ings to God at the service called after his name ; and that the 
nattavar (district assembly) deducted the above amount, and re- 
corded it in the tax register and the village account. 300 This ins- 
cription clearly shows that the nattavar were responsible for the 
collection of the taxes in the nadu, and hence maintained the tax 
register and the village account. But in later days the village and 
the nad assemblies showed signs of decay and dismemberment in 
their organization, and hence they were gradually deprived of the 
responsibility for the collection of the taxes ; and in their stead 
were appointed the revenue collectors and the revenue farmers 
who were made responsible for the collection of the taxes of the 
government. 301 

We see both the imperial and the local governments remit- 
ting taxes in favour of certain public institutions as a temple or a 
matha . Can the provincial governor or a local assembly remit 
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taxes without the permission of the government at the headquar- 
ters ? It seems that the local officers were allowed to remit certain 
specified taxes, while the power to remit others was reserved to 
the imperial government ; for the power to remit taxes depended 
upon the nature of the revenue and the allocation of the taxes as 
between the local and the imperial treasuries. Taxes due to the 
imperial government could be remitted by the local authority 
only with the approval and consent of the imperial authority, while 
local dues could be remitted by them even without the imperial 
sanction. In the imposition of new local taxes or in their remis- 
sion the order of the imperial government was more of an advisory 
character than of a mandatory nature. The marriage tax for in- 
stance seems to have been only a local tax. Generally Krsnadeva 
Raya has been credited with the remission of the tax on marriages, 
but even during the days of Acyuta Raya the tax continued -to be 
levied as is shown by a few inscriptions of his period. If the tax 
had been an imperial one, then at one stroke of the pen the tax 
would have been abolished by the enlightened emperor. In an 
inscription dated A.D. 1540 in the Hollakere taluk of the Chitaldrug 
district, the people, of the locality wish prosperity to the agents, 
sime hebbaruvas, gaudas, senabhovas, settis, pattanasvamis, and 
all of both sects of nanadesis , 302 who were responsible for the remis- 
sion of the tax on marriages in the said year. This expression of 
the gratitude of the people to the influential persons in the locality 
for the remission of the tax clearly shows that it was a local tax. 
Likewise the tax on the artisans seems to have been only a local 
one. The tax levied on them was not uniform. At Kanaganipalli 
in the Dharmavaram taluk of the Anantapur district is found an 
inscription which throws some light on this question. It records 
an order of Isvarayya, the agent of Vakati Timmappa Nayanivaru, 
to Bhuvi Reddi Cennama Reddi of Kanaganipalli and Karnam 
Cinnaya and a few others to remit the several taxes on the arti- 
san castes ( pdncdlamvaru ) of Kanaganipalli, from which the castes 
had been exempt since former times, but which were imposed in 
the time of Timmappa Nayudu , as a result of which the pan- 
cdlamvdru migrated from that sime to Kundripislme and Pakala- 
sime. 303 The places to which the artisan migrated were not very 
far away from their original place. Their migration to the adja- 
cent sime shows that in that locality no tax was levied on the 
pancdlas , and if at all they were taxed, such taxes were very light 
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Such variations in the taxation system of one locality from another 
very near by, are indicative of the fact that many such taxes were 
generally local in character. 

But the case of the imperial tax was quite different. It could 
be remitted only by the imperial government. An inscription at 
Saligram in the South Canara district throws some valuable light 
on this question. It records that a deputation of the adhivdsis , 
mahajagat and the haggades (chiefs) of Kota waited on king 
Virupaksa II at his capital, Vijayanagar, in §. 1390 and obtained 
a remission of three hundred varahas , being a portion of the sid- 
dhaya which they had to pay. 304 It is interesting to note here that 
Vittharasa, the local governor had nothing to do with either the 
imposition or the remission of the tax which went to the imperial 
treasury. Another record from Sankaranarayana in the same 
district records a gift of 121 honnu made at the instance of Deva 
Raya Maharaya by Bhanappa Odeya, the governor of Barakuru 
rajya, to conduct the bhogapatra twice a day. It is said in the 
inscription that the king ordered that the amount was to be 
realised from the siddhaya tax. 305 Thus an examination of these 
two records leads us to conclude that the siddhaya tax was paya- 
ble to the imperial exchequer, and had to be distributed or remit- 
ted only by the king or the imperial government. In the case 
of the ndyakas who held lands of the king on a feudal tenure, 
remissions of taxes by them had nothing to do with their fixed 
contribution to the imperial exchequer. Their remissions did 
not affect their fixed contributions. But the communications regard- 
ing the remissions made by. the central government were sent to 
those who were responsible for the collection of the imperial 
revenues, so that they could note the remissions in their account 
books, to be referred to at times of revenue collection. These 
account books known as the patte contained the names of the 
tenants and the amount of assessment they had to pay. 

At times certain taxes were remitted in return for a consoli- 
dated amount, perhaps because the items of revenue were so many 
and petty in detail. This arrangement was made probably to 
lessen the inconvenience of entering so many items in the account 
books. For instance the trustees of the temple of Alagiya Nayi- 
nar at Tiruvamattur in the South Arcot district leased or farmed 
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out the various taxes to the local Kaikkolas (weavers) on the 
condition, that they should pay them at the rate of six panams per 
loom per annum in one lump. 306 In the South Arcot district Naray- 
ya Nayakkar issued an order to. the people of Magadai man^ala 
waiving the right of levying varusa kdnikkai in the whole parru 
governed by him for, as he himself has stated in the inscription, 
the Magadai mandala was given away to the residents of the na$u 
(naftavar) , and a certain amount of money was received as subsidy 
in lump sum ( kdnikkai ) that year, and it was unlawful to collect 
kdnikkai in subsequent years. 307 In another case Vira Bukkanna 
Udaiyar (i.e. Bukka II) in 6. 1326 fixed the taxes payable by the 
Settis, Kaikkolas, and the Vaniyars living in the premises of the 
temple of Pulipparakoil at 2 panams per year on each individual 
and 2 panams on each loom. This amount apparently covered all 
the taxes payable by them, i.e., pattadainulayam , attai sammadam, 
perayaccemmadam, kaiyerpu, madaviratti and dannayakar maga - 
mai. 308 Then again a record at Boppasandra in the Malavalli taluk 
of A.D. 1388 registers that Bhatta Bhaciyappa’s son, Bukkanna of 
the lineage of Tillas, granted, with all rights and taxes named free 
from all imposts, the village Boppasamudra, a hamlet of Hadara- 
vagilu, excluding former grants for the office of Gau$a and for the 
deities of the village to Kampanna, Cavudappa and others on condi- 
tion of the payment of an annual rental of 40 varahas. Among 
the taxes mentioned are the taxes on the threshing floor, houses 
and carts, kirukula, bedabinugu, gramagadyana, medidere, 
dalavili , hddara hombali, danrmyakasvamya nota, nenapu, 
malabraya , the good ox, mallendige, kulu 9 kottige, soilage and 
mallige. 309 Likewise payment in cash was commuted for pay- 
ment in kind, as is shown by an inscription at Tirukkalakkucli in 
the Ramnad district. It registers an order of Alagiyamanavala 
perumal Tondaimanar issued to* a native of Nattinmangalam 
to measure a fixed quantity of paddy in lieu of the taxes due by 
him on certain lands in the temple of Agattlsuramudaiya Nayi- 
nar. 310 Thus we see that such commutations were not infrequent. 

Nuniz says that the king gave no receipt for the money he 
received from his ‘ captains.’ He says: “ He (the king) never gives 
any receipts to them, only, if they do not pay, they are well punish- 
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ed, they are ruined, and their property taken away .” 311 But it is 
doubtful if we can believe the words of Nuniz. It is incredible 
that such an elaborate machinery of administration could have 
been carried on without receipts for the money granted or the in- 
come derived . 312 

The financial year in the Vijayanagar days commenced in 
September-October, when the Mahanavami was celebrated for nine 
days. Paes says that it began on the twelfth of September , 313 and 
states that the new year commenced in the month of October. “ At 
the beginning of the month of October when eleven of its days had 

passed on this day begins their year ; it is their New Year’s 

Day They begin the year in this month with the new moon, 

and they count the months always from moon to moon ” 314 Thus 
the new year began in September-October and the accounts were 
cleared then. Within these nine days the king was paid all the 
rents that were due from his kingdom . 315 Nuniz says : “ According to 
the lands and revenues that they have so the king settles for them 

how much revenue they have to pay him every month 

during the first nine days of the month of September ”. 316 
According to him the dues to the imperial government seem to 
have been payable every month in accordance with an assessment 
made annually in the month of September. 

Section V 

The Burden of Taxation 

Now before closing this chapter it remains for us to examine 
how the burden of taxation was felt by the people. Sir Thomas 
Munro in one of his letters observes : “ However light Indian 
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revenue may be in the books of their sages, only a sixth or a fifth, 
in practice it has always been heavy No person who knows any- 

thing of Indian revenue can believe that the ryot, if his fixed assess- 
ment were only a fifth or a fourth of the gross produce, would not 
every year, whether good or bad, pay it without difficulty, and not 
only do this, but prosper under it beyond what he has ever done 

at any former period I never could discover the least 

foundation for the assumption that the Hindu assessment had been 
raised by the Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that the assess- 
ment which we find, did not exist before that period The few 

imperfect records which have reached us of the revenues of Vijaya- 
nagar, the last of the great Hindu powers, do not show that the 
assessment was lighter under that government than under its 
Mahomedan successors.” 317 A study of the inscriptions of the 
period leads us to the conclusion that at certain periods of Vijaya- 
nagar history the taxes were heavy. The people could 
not bear the weight of such heavy taxation and hence 
were at times forced to sell their lands to meet the 
government demands. A record at Tirukkalakkudi in the 
Ramnad district registers the sale of land to the temple 
of Tirukkolakkudi Anda Nayanar by the Maravas of Velan- 
gudi in Pungunra nadu in order to pay the taxes due by them on 
their holdings. The lands were sold under very distressing 
circumstances, and the Maravas had no other means of discharging 
their dues to the government. 318 In the year 1519 the owners of 
lands and padikdval rights in and around Tiruvarangulam in the 
modern Pudukkottai State were forced to sell their lands for repay- 
ing a loan which they had originally taken from the temple trea- 
sury for clearing up certain dues, vendugdl , viniydgam, ercoru, 
kurrarisi and vettimuttaiydl. They had to sell their lands for they 
were otherwise unable to pay the demands made by the Svami 
Narasa Nayakkar on behalf of the government. 319 

Sometimes the authorities were opposed by the people in the 
levy of the taxes. The local organisations like the village assem- 
bly and the Valangai and Idangai 98 sects joined together and 
opposed the rajagaram. On a few occasions after due delibera- 
tion they themselves fixed certain rates of taxes which 
they wpuld pay to the government . In the year 1429 
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at Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore district, the assembled residents of 
Parantakanadu and the Valangai and the Idangai sects 
arrived at a settlement with regard to the payment of 
their dues to he king . In the preamble to their decision 
they traced the reasons for their adoption of that procedure, and 
said : “ From the time of the Kannadiyas (Hoysalas) the dis- 
trict had been declared to be the jivitaparru of the (temple) ser- 
vants; taxes were not collected by one single person ; the lands 
were leased out ( adavolai ) to other persons and puravari taxes 
were collected. In this way the whole district came to be ruined.” 
After stating in such a preamble the difficulties the people were 
suffering under on account of the heavy taxes imposed on them, 
they fixed the rates of taxes to be levied on their lands taking into 
account the nature of the tenure under which the lands were held. 
They finally decided that no body should collect the taxes other- 
wise than in the schedule without the consent of the assembled 
body (mandala) of people . 320 

At Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot district the Valangai and 
Idangai sects went a step farther and decided to offer civil re- 
sistance to the government. “The officers of the king ( rdjanya ) 
and the owner of jivitas oppressed the people . . . and the Kani- 
yalan and the Brahmans took the rdjagaram (taxes) . Hence the two 
castes decided that they should not give them shelter, or write 
accounts for them, or agree to their proposals, and that if any one 
proved a traitor to the country (by acting against the settlement) 
he should be stabbed .” 321 The inscription which records this, 
though fragmentary, clearly shows that there was great oppression 
in the levy and the collection of taxes on the part of the officers of 
the king. A record at Korukkai in the Tanjore district registers 
an agreement among the members of the Valangai and Idangai sects 
who formed themselves into an organised body to offer civil resist- 
ance against bad and oppressive government, and resolved as 
follows : “ Because they did not tax us according to the yield of 

the crop, but levied the taxes unjustly we were about to run 

away. Then we realised that because we of the whole country 
(mandalam) were not united in a body, we were unjustly dealt 

with Hereafter we shall just pay what is just and in accordance 

with the yield of the crops and we shall not pay anything levied 
unlawfully.” Then they fixed the rates of taxes to be paid on the 
wet and dry produce of lands, on the produce of trees, such as jack, 
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areca, palmyra, plantains, sugarcane, on red lotus, artemesia, 
castor plants, sesamum, turmeric, ginger, etc. and on professions of 
fishermen, potters, weavers, barbers, washermen, oilmongers, 
toddydrawers and painters. 322 

Similarly at Pennadam in the South Arcot district, the same 
Valangai and Idangai sects formed themselves into a body to 
oppose coercion and oppression by the officers of the government. 
The two records registering this state that the 98 sub-sections of 
these communities living in the districts on the northern bank of 
the Kaverl, Merkanadu, in Virudarajabhayankaravalanadu, the 18 
parvus of Irungolapandi-valanadu etc., “ having assembled in full 
numbers in the temple of Tunganaimadam Udaiyar at Pennadam 
alias Mudikondasola caturvedimangalam drafted a bond of union 
to the effect that if the Pradhani vanniyar and the Jivitakkdrar 
used any coercive measures against them, if any landed proprietors 
among the Brahmanas or the Vellalas caused any harm to them 
through the revenue officials, if any of them submitted to unjust 
taxation or dessiminated false tales or caused damage to documents 
(presumably formulating their communal rights) , if any one in the 
mandalam accepted service as an accountant or was guilty of 
nattudroham, the assemblies of these communities shall, as on this 
occasion, meet and decide the form of punishment to be meted out 
to the offenders.” 323 

Not only this. In certain parts of the empire where the people 
were not well united to offer civil resistance, they abandon- 
ed their original homes and migrated elsewhere. To prevent 
such migrations or, when they had migrated, to call them 
back to their old villages the government had to reduce the taxes. 
Kr^nadeva Raya truly says in his Amuktamalyada that “the king is 
never prosperous even though he conquers the seven Dvipas who 
has an officer who does not call back the subjects when they leave 
the state on account of suffering.” 324 Thus during the time of 
Virupanna Udaiyar the weavers of Perunagar left their dis- 
trict and migrated elsewhere on account of heavy taxation, even 
without paying the government dues. Hence the state reduced 
certain taxes payable by them, and persuaded them to resettle in 
their territories. 325 
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About 1446 the taxes seem to have weighed heavily on the 
people in certain parts of the empire. An epigraph at Tiruvadi in 
the South Arcot district records that as the taxes inavari and 
idangaivari collected from the Valangai and Idangai communities 
were exorbitant, and the villages were distressed and the people 
migrated to other places, the country became depopulated, the king 
sent an order to Nagarasa Udaiyar authorising him to cancel all 
those taxes. 326 In the Salem district, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the people seem to have laboured under oppres- 
sive taxes, and hence the inhabitants of the districts ( 7iattar ) of 
Magadai mandalam left the country. Therefore to stop such 
migrations Tyagana Nayaka, who was perhaps the local chief, 
granted a pledge ( adaiolai ) to the people. 327 

In the South Arcot district at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century taxes were heavy, besides much oppression on the part of 
the government. Hence Trinetranatha Kaccirayar, son of Palli- 
gonda Perumal Kaccirayar, who was the governor in the locality 
about Srimusnam, revised the rates of taxes “which had become 
exorbitant in the time when the country was in the hands of the 
Kannadiyas. The cultivators owing to oppression had dispersed 
and the svarupa( ?) was scattered. He ordered (1) that the lands 
be measured year after year with the standard rod of 34 feet ; 
(2) that 15 panams (including all items of taxation) be levied on 
one md of dry land and 20 panams on one ma of wet land ; (3) that 
towards arasupej^u % panam be levied on each tenant, 3 panams on 
each loom of Settis, 2 panams on Kammala agriculturists, 3 panams 
on Kaikkola weavers and (4) towards idaiturai be collected Vi 
panam on eight sheep.” 328 But even this new arrangement seems 
to have pressed heavily on the people. Hence they again left their 
villages to other parts. Therefore Sinnappa Nayakkar, brother of 
Vasal Adiyappa Nayaka, fixed favourable rates of assessment in 
S. 1435 (A.D. 1513-14). The following are the details of the new 
arrangement. The permanent settlement of kadamai kanikkai, 
kudi, mddukanikkai, puravari and viniyogam fixed 28 panams on 
wet lands and 22 on dry lands for such residents as resided in the 
districts ; 20 paniams on wet lands and 15 panams on dry lands for 
those who were going and coming ; and again 15 panams on wet 
iands and 10 on dry lands to those that lived outside. 329 
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Cinnappa Nayaka of Tan j ore in the year Svabhanu exempt- 
ed the five classes of Kammalar, blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
architects and brass workers, from the payment of the taxes of 
kanikkai, kattqyam, pdkkukkattayam and talaiydrikkam , as they 
had decided to emigrate elsewhere when forced to pay them, owing 
to their inability to pay. 330 During the reign of Acyuta Raya 
also the people of Madiyani Vadaparru were taxed heavily, and 
such taxes were collected rigorously by an officer called Rayappa 
Nayakkar from his camp at Tiruppattur. The residents were not able 
to pay the taxes due from their village, kadamai and kanikkai. 
Hence a few of them sold their lands to the authorities of the 
temple of Tirupuvalaikudi Udaiya Nayanar, while several families 
left the village being unable to pay their portion of the tax. 331 

Likewise the north-eastern part of the empire seems to have 
been oppressed by the officers. Hence the gavudas and other 
people of the Kavatalada sime, unable to tolerate the injustice 
(avandya) of the government officers, migrated to Masaveya sime. 
Therefore the Mahamandalesimra Salakayadeva Cika Tirumala- 
raja Maha arasu came to Adavani in S. 1454, pacified the people, 
and induced them to reoccupy the Kavatala district by offering them 
favourable terms of cultivation and occupation. 332 In A.D. 1533-34 
the artisan classes in the Kanganipalle sime migrated as a body 
from their original possessions to Pakala and Kundiripi simes owing 
to heavy taxation, and the government immediately interfered in 
the matter and remitted the taxes. 333 

Nuniz has something to say about the nature of the revenue 
collections made under the Vijayanagar emperors. He says : “ For 
this reason the common people suffer much hardship those who 

hold the lands being so tyrannical As already said, all the 

land belongs to the king and from his hand the captains hold it. 
They make it over to the husbandmen who pay nine-tenths to their 
lord ; and they have no land of their own, for the kingdom belongs 
entirely to the king ”. 334 Nuniz may be wrong both in this calcu- 
lation and in his statement that all lands belonged to the king. 
Sewell comments on this observation of the chronicler thus : 
“Whether true or not this statement, coming as it does from a 
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totally external source, strongly supports the view often held that 
the ryots of South India were grievously oppressed by the nobles 
when subject to Hindu government. Other passages in both these 
chronicles each of which was written quite independently of the 
other confirm the assertion here made as to the mass of the people 
being ground down and living in the greatest poverty and dis- 
tress” 335 

Sewell’s remark is too sweeping. Though we have much strong 
epigraphical and literary evidence to show that the taxes were 
heavy at certain periods, and that the people suffered much during 
such periods we may not be correct in taking that such oppression 
on the part of the government was either continuous or universal. 
Complaints about heavy taxation and oppression by the officials 
were due, as the inscriptions themselves say, to the occupation of 
the Kannadiyas. The period of the Saluvas was one of oppression 
of the people, when taxation was heavy, and was perhaps com- 
bined with rigorous collection. Later too the people were oppressed 
more by the governors than by the imperial government itself. 
Such oppression was felt more owing to the method adopted with 
regard to the collection of the revenue than to the inherent nature 
of the taxes themselves. 

This is shown by a few inscriptions of the period. An epi- 
graph at Tiruvamattur in the South Arcot district details the 
several taxes and contributions realised from the devadana village 
and adds that the total annual value of these several taxes was only 
12 pon. As the Government Epigraphist remarks, “ this, if it 
could be taken as the average, suggests that the assessment of the 
several taxes in coin and contributions in kind must have adopted 
a very low rate.” 335 

An epigraph of A.D. 1414-15 at Perunagar in the Chingleput dis- 
trict records the fixing of the amount of consolidated taxes from the 
weavers, oilmongers and the other commercial classes in return 
for their burning a perpetual lamp in the local temple. 337 Another 
inscription in the Mulbagal taluk of the Kolar district in the Mysore 
State registers that Muluvayi Hariyappa gave to the merchant 
Sankapa Sett! a sasana remitting the fixed rent of 2 hana he paid, 
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besides many taxes on condition he presented daily 2 betel leaves 
to the temple at Muluvayi. 338 These inscriptions clearly prove 
that though the items of taxation payable in kind and cash were 
many, the burden of taxation was not much, for here we see a 
regular commutation of a variety of taxes, customary and other- 
wise, for comparatively small returns. 

Thus we see that side by side with the inscriptions which 
record the oppressive taxes, and the consequent difficulties of the 
people which drove them to the extent of either selling their lands 
to pay the government dues, or, where there was some organiza- 
tion among them, of offering civil resistance to the government, or 
where the people were not well organised, of migrating elsewhere 
from the district, there are some others which show that taxation 
was not so very heavy under the Vijayanagar government. But 
it cannot be said that the Vijayanagar taxes conformed to the 
ancient proportion of one-sixth, for many of the kings took advan- 
tage of every opportunity to increase the revenues of the state, 
and collected their dues with the utmost rigour. But it has been the 
practice to exaggerate the oppressive character of the taxes im- 
posed on the people. Really the people were opposed to the method 
of collection rather than the items of taxes or the burden of taxa- 
tion, for it is the method of collection which largely makes the 
people feel taxes either heavy or light. 

Section VI 
Expenditure 

In all Hindu empires the cash expenditure of the government 
on account of administration was considerably small. The admini- 
stration was conducted on traditional lines, and there was no 
necessity for the payment of all the officers of the state. They 
were generally paid in the shape of grants of sarvamdnyams which 
they enjoyed without paying tax to the government or certain taxes 
were made over to them. The humbler servants of the govern- 
ment were granted likewise service inams and manyams which 
they also enjoyed tax-free as remuneration for their services. The 
Vijayanagar kings did not try to maintain a huge naval force, 
which, if they had organised, would have consumed a large portion 
of their financial resources. The right of policing (pd&kdval) 
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was largely leased out to the local people, who vied with one an- 
other for securing that right for themselves. This to some extent 
relieved the government of its responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace and order in the country, and of an enormous expenditure 
on that account. Justice too was not always the concern of the state, 
at least in practice. Disputes, both civil and criminal, were gener- 
ally decided locally by the caste men and the village elders, and 
seldom reached the royal court. Hence there was no regular 
gradation of courts of justice maintained at the expense of the 
government. Unlike in the modem day, in the mediaeval period 
education was largely a private concern. The state did not take 
any elaborate measures for the spread of education among the 
people. Further a liberal education was not a necessity in those 
days, for the choice of occupation was dependent on the caste. 
Thus the government had no large expenditure on these accounts. 

A few items of expenditure, specially the military which swal- 
lowed a large portion of the revenue, deserve consideration. In the 
Amuktamdlyada we read : “ The expenditure of money which is 
utilised in buying elephants and horses, in feeding them, in main- 
taining soldiers, in the worship of Gods and Brahmans and in one’s 
own enjoyment can never be called an expenditure .” 339 What 
with the constant menace of the wars with the Bahmani Sultans, 
what with the insubordination and rebellions of refractory 
feudal chiefs within the dominions, and what with the expansion 
of the empire on all sides, the Vijayanagar government had a large 
military expenditure. Nuniz notes that “ of these sixty lakhs that 
the king has of revenue every year, he does not enjoy a larger sum 
than twenty-five lakhs, for the rest is spent on his horses and 
elephants, and foot soldiers and cavalry whose cost he defrays .” 340 
Krsnadeva Raya for instance purchased horses from the Arabs at 
competitive prices to strengthen his army. The Vijayanagar kings 
had a standing army at the capital ever ready for wars. It is not 
difficult to imagine what a large amount of recurring expenditure 
this item alone would have demanded. But it is interesting to 
note here in passing that this standing army of the kings was only 
a fraction of the huge armies that were collected at times of war, 
for the latter were composed not only of this regular standing army 
but also of the feudal levies. 
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The next large item of public expenditure was that on the pub- 
lic endowments and charities. No temple escaped the attention of 
the kings, and no public institution failed to get their fostering care. 
Inscriptions . are scattered throughout South India which record 
the benefactions of the Vijayanagar kings. They constructed new 
temples, renovated a large number of old ones, renewed grants 
already made, and instituted festivals and worship in temples. Many 
a time taxes were remitted in favour of temples for their mainte- 
nance and repair. According to the accounts of Nuniz, Mallikar- 
juna granted to the pagodas a fifth part of the revenue of his king- 
dom . 341 Though the kings themselves were not always as learned as 
Krsnadeva Raya, they honoured learning and learned men. It was 
in the royal courts that scholars of different schools of thought met 
together to discuss their views on abstruse philosophical subjects, 
and held controversies. The ruling kings took interest in such 
discussions and honoured the scholars by making them rich pre- 
sents and granting tax-free villages. 

The next charge on the Vijayanagar finances was in the direc- 
tion of irrigation and public works. The period of the Vijayanagar 
supremacy was marked by the construction of tanks and lakes, 
and the making of large irrigation works for agricultural 
purposes. The kings prided themselves in undertaking and 
executing these great works of public utility. The allied arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting also received great encourage- 
ment under them. 

The harem of the kings consumed a considerable portion of the 
revenues of the state. Almost all the foreign travellers who visited 
Vijayanagar did not fail to be struck by the number and riches of 
the harem. We have got exaggerated accounts about the number 
of women in the palace of the king. But there is no denying the 
fact that the cost of maintaining such a harem must have been 
enormous. Further the age was one of pageantry and show. 
Much money was wasted in dress, in drinks, and on women and 
on much other unproductive expenditure to please the tastes of 
the kings, which resulted in a drain on the public exchequer. 

In modem times, with the advance made in the monetary 
systems and the development of banking facilities, the need for 
hoarding the precious metals, especially the yellow one, is rapidly 
declining. But in ancient and mediaeval days the monetary 
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systems were still in a rude stage. Hence not only the people 
in those days, but also the government, hoarded the precious 
metals. Krsnadeva Raya in his Amuktamalyada divides the king’s 
income into four parts, and says that one part should be used for 
extensive benefactions and for enjoyment, two parts for the main- 
tenance of a strong army and one part added to the treasury. 342 
That the Vijayanagar kings hoarded a large quantity of treasure 
is also testified to by Paes who describes the way in which the 
kings hoarded wealth. He says : “ The previous kings of this 
place for many years past have held it a custom to maintain a 
treasury, which treasury, after the death of each, is kept locked 
and sealed in such a way that it cannot be seen by any one, nor 
opened, nor do the kings who succeed to the kingdom open them, 
or see what is in them. They are not opened except when the kings 
have great need, and thus the kingdom has great supplies to meet 
its needs. This king (Krsnadeva Raya) has made his treasury 
different from those of the previous kings, and he puts in it every 
year ten million pardaos without taking from them one pardao 
more than for the expenses of his house. The rest remains for him, 
over and above these expenses and of the expenses in the houses 
of his wives, of whom I have already told you that he keeps near 
him 12,000 women; from this you will be able to judge how great is 
the richness of this kingdom and how great the treasure that this 
king has amassed.” 343 The hoarding of money was a necessity in 
those days to meet large unexpected demands when wars broke out. 
Occasionally measures had to be undertaken to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the people during bad times. Thus this money was 
spent only on national purposes. 

There seem to have been two other treasuries besides this one 
where coins and money were hoarded. One was the Golden Trea- 
sury where perhaps gold was accumulated, 344 and the other was 
the Diamond Treasury 345 where diamonds were accumulated. 


342. Canto IV, v. 238. 

343. Sewell, op. cit., p. 282. 

344. 380 of 1918; E.C. ; VIII, Tl. 172". 

345. Sewell, op. cit, p. 389 ; 387 of 1920. 



CHAPTER IV 

LAW, JUSTICE AND POLICE 
Section I 

Law 

In the modem sense of the term law means a body of rules and 
regulations made by the sovereign authority for the guidance of 
the society over which it exercises control. But laws in 
India had a different character. They were so closely interwoven 
with religion and ethics that they were largely found in the reli- 
gious literature of the country. The Vedas are the main source 
of such laws. Vyavahara or law as a separate department is not 
treated of in them ; but in as much as they try to regulate the life 
of the Hindus and prescribe for them punishments for lapses from 
their prescribed duties, they can be said to contain some portions 
dealing with law. The Dharma Sastras also cannot be said to 
treat exclusively of law, for they are more in the nature of compi- 
lations and compositions based on the Vedas and written for the 
guidance of the Hindu society by jurists like Manu and Narada. 
These jurists were, however, only codifiers of existing laws, and 
not makers of laws. To this class of literature also belong the 
Puranas and the epics like the Mahabharata which are also consi- 
dered to be authoritative works dealing with law. 

Custom was another source of law. Based as they are on the 
Vedas, the Dharma Sastras are only codifications of the customary 
laws of the land. This custom is the saddcara of the people. In 
determining the nature of the laws in India their codifiers took into 
consideration the immemorial customs prevalent among the people, 
the manners of particular countries and the observances of the 
different castes and tribes in their daily activities. Hindu socie- 
ty has developed with the advance of time and hence diversity is 
its principal feature. It comprises different types of social groups 
each with its own law to govern and guide its conduct. Since the 
codifications were based on the practices of the people, the codifiers 
had to recognise the various customary laws of the different social 
groups. But a customary law could have the sanction of law 
only when it does not conflict with the scriptural law or the sacred 
law of the land. Should there be a conflict, the latter is to pre- 
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vail. That customs change among a people with the advance of 
time is indicated by new interpretations or applications given to 
written laws by later commentators. Such commentaries were 
necessary for the exposition of the fundamental laws in the light 
of the experience of the society. As Dr. Jolly remarks, “ the 
latest stage of Indian legal literature is formed by the commenta- 
ries and systematic works which have been developed from the 
Smrtis from the early mediaeval age. As the products of a new 
age and inspired by mighty princes and ministers these extensive 
compilations gradually drove the Smrtis so completely out of 
vogue that at the time of the establishment of British rule in 
India the Mitaksara, a law compendium of the eleventh century, 
was the standard work in the greater part of India .” 1 Another of 
such commentaries is the Pardsaramadhaviyam >, a commentary on 
the Parasarasmrti by Madhava, the value of which for an examina- 
tion of the judicial organisation under the Vijayanagar kings we 
shall discuss subsequently. 

Such were the sources of Hindu laws. Since they were not 
made by man, he could not change or alter them, but he was only 
to obey their behests. The state, which was the repository of all 
sovereign power, had only to enforce the laws. The Hindu king, 
who was the supreme head of the state, was himself no law-maker. 
He was as much subject to the laws as any other person. Besides 
he was their support. The duty of the king was to enforce the ex- 
isting laws on his subjects. 

The importance of the application of danda or punishment 
has been brought out with remarkable force by Manu. He says : 
“ It is danda that rules the subjects, it is only danda that protects 
all people ; danda is awake when others sleep ; hence according to 
the learned danda is Dharma itself .” 2 The value of danda was well 
understood by the Vijayanagar kings. They felt that punishment 
was an essential condition for the maintenance of law and order 
in society. Krsnadeva Raya says in his Amuktamalyada : 
“The wife’s attachment to her husband, the proper relations bet- 
ween men and women, the ascetic subduing his indriyas , the lower 
castes showing deference to the higher, the servant looking care- 
fully to the interests of the master, you should know that all these 
are brought about (ultimately) by the fear of the king’s punish- 


1. Hindu Law and Custom ,, p. 3. 

2. Manu, vii, 18. 
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ment .” 3 For enforcing the laws the king should possess enormous 
powers. The same royal author again says : “ It is essential that a 
king should enforce his commands. Even the Abhiras and the 
Bhillas of the forest are able to enforce their orders as by the sign 
of the arrow and the piece of thread. Much more therefore is it 
necessary that an emperor ( Sdrvabhauma ) should be able to en- 
force his commands .” 4 Thus the sovereign authority should have 
the power to enforce the laws on the people. 

According to the Vijayanagar kings the primary duties of the 
state were the preservation of society and the prevention of the 
conflict of interests between the various castes and communi- 
ties in the empire. These could be achieved by following the 
precept of Dharma . Krsnadeva Raya explains how it is necessary 
that Dharma should be adhered to. He says : “ A crowned king 

should always rule with an eye towards Dharma skilfully 

fulfilling your Dharma you get rid of your three-fold debt And 
in another place he remarks: “ If, when a king is bestowing equal 
attention to the vargas, dharma (religioh), artha (wealth) and 
kama (love), by chance he shows more attention to dharma , it 
would be like allowing surplus water intended to irrigate other 
fields to overflow and fertilize cornfields. It would only conduce 
to the enjoyment of the sovereign .” 5 Doubts may arise as to the 
sin involved in ruling an empire. But Krsnadeva Raya has a 
ready answer to dispel this doubt, and he says that if a king acts 
in the public interests and in doing his work inflicts punishments 
on the offenders, he is only following the path of Dharma and not 
incurring any sin . 6 The royal author also remarks : “ Curiously 
enough a man is said to be a follower of Dharma though he kills 
(wrong-doers), one is called a bachelor, Brahmacari, (though he 
takes a wife if he is moderate in his love) ; one is called a truthful 
man though he utters falsehood (in the special circumstances 
permitted by the Dharma) ; he is said to fast though he eats (if 
he is moderate) ; one is called a hero though he turns back (from 
those whom he ought not to fight) ; one is called rich though he 
spends money (for worthy objects ).” 7 


3. Canto, IV, v. 277. 

4. Amukta, canto IV, v. 206. It was the practice among the forest tribes 
to issue a pass without which it was difficult for them to go from one place 
to another. 

5. Ibid., IV, vv. 285 and 282. 

6. Ibid., v. 284. 

7. Ibid., v. 278. 
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We get some idea of certain specific laws like the law of 
treason, the law of limitation and the law governing the enjoy- 
ment of service inams in the Vijayanagar days. Firstly treason 
against the state or the king was considered a heinous offence, 8 
and more than that treason against associations ( sangha ) and the 
community as a whole ( samudaya ) was very much detested. This 
was accepted even by the ruling sovereigns. Bukka I, who 
brought about a compromise between the Jainas and the Vai§na- 
vas in A.D. 1368, declared : “ He who transgresses this rule shall 
be a traitor to the king, a traitor to the sangha and the samudaya.”* 
The punishment for such treason was immediate execution. Krjsna- 
deva Raya insists upon men of a treasonous nature being immedi- 
ately executed. 10 This was the original idea of the law of treason. 

But the people at times formed themselves into associations 
to oppose the tyranny of the ruling sovereigns or their agents, and 
considered it treason against the country if the people submitted to 
“ petty coercion and oppression ” by the government. It has been 
noted that according to a record at Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot 
district the Valangai and Idangai sects of the place met together 
and decided that since they were oppressed by the officers of the 
king and the owners of jlvitas , and taxes were demanded of them 
by the Brahmans and the Kaniyalan, they should not give shelter 
to them or write accounts for them, and also declared that one who 
actpd against their agreement was a traitor to the country and 
hence was to be stabbed. 11 Reference has also been made earlier 
to another inscription from Pennadam also in the same district ac- 
cording to which the ninety 7 eight subsections of the Valangai and 
Idangai classes living in certain districts reached an agreement not 
to submit to unjust taxation among other things, and to declare 
some acts as constituting nattudroham and punish them according- 
ly. 12 Though nattudroham is not defined here, it is implied that the 
doing of particular acts may be held to amount to treason against 


8. A record of the time of Krsnadeva Raya states that he who violated 
the grant referred to in it was to be deemed a traitor to the feet of the king. 
(M.A.R., 1918, para 110). According to another record of A.D. 1371 a 
person who did not pay for the expenses of worship in a particular temple 
was to be looked upon as a traitor conspiring to murder the king of the 
very nadu in which he was born. (E.C., I, 2nd Edition, p. 55) . 

9. E.C., n, Sb. 344. 

10. Amukta, canto IV, v. 243. 

11. 92 of 1918; Rep., 1918, para 68. 

12. Ante , pp. 93-4; 246 and 254 of 1928-29; Rep., para 79. 

VA. — 14 
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the country and may be punished accordingly. Thus the interpreta- 
tion of the law of treason differed with the body or authority that 
had to do it. While the king and the government considered an 
act not conforming to a rule or not following a law as amounting 
to treason against the king and the people, the people who had 
certain grievances against the government were of opinion that to 
obey the government which did not care for the interests of the 
governed amounted to treason against the community, which ac- 
cording to them was of a graver nature than treason against the 
constituted authority. 

In the modern day, it is said that after a period of twelve years 
one’s claim to a property, if it is in the possession of another, be- 
comes debarred by the law of limitation. Almost the same law 
prevailed in the Vijayanagar days. Mortgaged lands could be in 
the name of the mortgagee only for a period of twelve years. In 
& 1565, one Siddha Ramappa Nayaka, a subordinate of Sri Ranga 
ri issued an order that the Kapus, who had held any temple or 
Brahman lands on“ mortgage by possession” (bhdga-ayakam ) , 
should restore the lands to the original owners after twelve years 
of enjoyment without demanding any money from them, giving 
them at the same time written deeds ( bhoga patra) recording the 
reconveyance. The order was issued with the consent of the Reddis, 
Karnams and the other people of the place ( sthala ). As the 
Government Epigraphist remarks, “ the legislation appears evi- 
dently to have been made as a remedy against the conveyance 
by the owners of these lands for long periods to the Kapus in con- 
sideration of the loans paid on such usufructory mortgages decided- 
ly favourable to the mortgagee. Even now the temple lands in 
many cases are mortgaged under similar conditions to the great 
disadvantage and detriment of the charities intended by their 
original donors.” 13 

An epigraph at Tiruppukuli in the Chingleput district dated 
A.D. 1438-39 discloses certain interesting details about the law 
concerning the inalienable nature of service inams. According 
to it lands granted as service inams were neither to be sold nor 
mortgaged by the parties who received them, but if they should 
violate the law they would have to suffer the punishment that 
traitors to the king and the community would suffer, and in addi- 
tion to this they were liable to be fined by the officers of the temple 
treasury. 14 

13. 691 of 1917; Rep., 1918, pai;a 77. 

14. 193 of 1916 ; Rep., 1916, para 60. 
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Section II 
Courts of Justice 

Having described the nature of the laws of the Hindus and 
how far the Vijayanagar kings adhered to their spirit, we may 
examine here the judicial organisation in the period. The first 
problem that presents itself to us is how far the courts and 
laws of the Hindus that were in existence in ancient India were 
allowed to continue during the Vijayanagar period. Wilson who 
examined this question came to the conclusion that the regulations 
that were made for and followed in the ancient Hindu courts could 
be assigned “ to a period not long subsequent to the Code of Manu, 
if not contemporary .” 15 In this connection the views of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone are also of great interest. Speaking about the admini- 
stration of justice in his own day he says : “ The regular admini- 
stration of justice by permanent courts which is provided for in 
Manu and of which the tribunals with their several powers are 
recorded by later writers, is hardly observed by any Hindu govern- 
ment. The place of those tribunals is in part taken by commis- 
sions appointed in a summary way by the prince, generally granted 
by motives of court favour and often composed of persons suited 
to the object of the protecting courtier. In part, the courts are 

replaced by bodies of arbitrators, called Panchayets ” 16 

But there are some who hold a different view on this question. 
They think that the ancient Hindu courts continued to remain 
in force during the Vijayanagar period as well. On this question 
a recent writer has certain interesting observations to make. 
Speaking about the Pardsaramadhaviyam of Madhava, he say s, 
that that treatise though purporting to be a part of Madhava’s com- 
mentaries on Parasarasmrti , is not really based on that Smrti, for 
Parasara did not treat of law at all ; that Madhava supplied the 
omission by collecting what was said on the subject in the other 
Smrtis, and that his dissertation is a digest of jurisprudence based 
on those Smrtis. He adds that Madhavacarya had a great part in 
laying the foundations of the Vijayanagar empire at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century of the Christian era, and since at 
that time the Muhammadans had not yet succeeded in extending 
their rule to the south of the river Kpsna, we may fairly presume 


15. Mill, History of India , Vol. I, p. 213 fn. 

16. History of India , 9th Edn., pp. 90-91; see also Colebrooke, Misc . 
Essays, Vol. II, pp. 490-500 for an interesting disquisition on the Hindu 
Courts of Justice . 
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that the procedure which he describes in his work was in use in his 
time in South India at any rate . 17 

But it is difficult to accept these conclusions. It is true that 
the Parasarasmrti contains no section dealing with Vyavahdra and 
Madhava supplied the omission by adding a section on Vyavahdra 
to his commentary, using for this supplement the works of ancient 
authors containing sections on law. But he does not seem to have 
drawn any inference from or made any use of the current practices 
of his day. The authors whom he largely quotes and makes use 
of are also ancient, though a few of them might have been posterior 
to Parasara. It is a fact that the writing of this treatise coincided 
in point of time with the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire in 
which he had a large share. But Madhava did not write this legal 
treatise on substantive and adjective law for the practical guidance 
of the Vijayanagar sovereigns. He was not the Kautalya of the 
Vijayanagar court. 

In dealing with adjective law Madhava, on the authority of 
Brhaspati, divides for instance, regular courts as stationary and 
circuit, and courts presided over by the king, and courts presided 
over by judges appointed under the king’s seal. Ramayya Pantulu 
thinks that the kings as a rule presided over the supreme courts 
in person, and that they appointed judges to preside over the pro- 
vincial courts, over which they could not themselves preside . 18 
But these recommendations do not appear to have been followed in 
the Vijayanagar court. There is no evidence to show that there 
were circuit courts then. Further, we have good evidence to indi- 
cate that the provincial governors held their own courts in their 
respective areas and dispensed justice as the king did at the capital 
irrespective of the fact whether there was a judge holding his court 
in the same place or not. 

Madhava, on the authority of Katyayana, divides the day 
into eight parts, and suggests that courts were to be held in the 


17. J. Ramayya Pantulu, Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society , Vol. II, pp. 105-106 

is- JrfcrfscrrsrRrfscn sfccrr srifem i 
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Parasaramadhavlyam, Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. in, pp. 18-19 and 
QJAMH.S., n, p. 108. 
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second, third and fourth parts of the day. 19 But Nuniz says that 
the king came to the public court only at about 10 or 11 a.m. 20 
We have to infer that the courts were held at Vijayanagar in the 
noon time only and not in the morning hours as enjoined in the 
Parasaramadhaviya. 

Thus the available evidence points to the fact that the system 
of judicial organisation that obtained at Vijayanagar was in many 
respects not the same as the one prescribed in Madhava’s Vyav a- 
kdrakanda . Certain changes may have crept into the system due 
to the progress of time. In the light of such difficulties we have 
to handle the Vyavahdrakanda of the Parasaramadhaviya with 
great caution. 

We have no reliable source to draw from for a detailed know- 
ledge of the machinery of the Vijayanagar judicial administration. 
The inscriptions of the period refer to certain crimes committed 
by the people and record how they were punished. The chroni- 
clers also are helpful only in ascertaining certain details with re- 
gard to the administration of criminal justice in the empire. We 
do not know exactly how civil suits involving the determination of 
law were decided. Civil cases seem to have largely been decided 
by arbitration though we hear also of special judges for deciding 
such cases as at the capital. On this subject the observations 
of Sir H. S. Maine are of some interest. He says : “ Though the 
Brahminical written law assumes the existence of king and judge, 
yet at the present moment in some of the best governed semi- 
independent Native States, there are no institutions corresponding 
to our courts of justice. Disputes of a civil nature are adjusted 
by the elders of each village community, or occasionally when 
they relate to land, by the functionaries charged with the collection 
of the Prince’s revenue. Such criminal jurisdiction, as is found, 
consists in the interposition of the military power to punish 
breaches of the peace of more than ordinary gravity. What must be 
called criminal law is administered through the arm of the 
soldier.” 21 But the latter part of this statement is open to ques- 
tion. Though it might have been true of the period in which he 


19 - f&mmq I 

Ibid., p. 18; Q.J.A.H.S., II, p. 109. 

20. Sewell, op. cit., p. 372. 

21. Village Communities in the East and West, p. 71. 
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wrote his book, it cannot be applied to the Vijayanagar period ; 
for in that period the soldier was not the administrator of criminal 
law, but only the king or some other body or person invested with 
administrative authority. 

As in all empires under a monarchical constitution, so in the 
Vijayanagar empire, the king was the chief judge. But it would 
appear that he did not dispense justice in all the cases that appear- 
ed before his court. There was a judge who administered justice 
on behalf of the king. It is about that officer that Abdur Razak 
writes : “A eunuch called Danaik sits alone upon a raised platform, 
and presides over the administration ; and below it the mace 
bearers stand, drawn up in a row on each side. Whoever has any 
business to transact advances between the lines of mace bearers, 
offers some trifling present, places his face upon the ground, and 
standing upon his legs again, represents his grievances. Upon this 
the Danaik issues orders founded upon the rules of justice preva- 
lent in that country, and no other person has any power of re- 
monstrance .” 22 This description by the Persian ambassador shows 
that there was a judge at the capital for dispensing justice. Com- 
menting on this Saletore remarks : “ The Danaik of ’Abdur Razzak 
was evidently a dannayaka or military commander ; and if we are 
to rely on the evidence of the Persian Ambassador, the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs entrusted the duty of administering justice to 
an officer of the army, or to one who had seen service as a general. 
If this were really the case, no graver error could have been 
committed by the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara, since such a pro- 
cedure would have meant the violation of one of the most import- 
ant injunctions of the ancient lawgivers in regard to the admini- 
stration of justice., A dandanayaka or military commander 

was in no sense a substitute for a Brahman learned in the Smrtis. 
.... The fact that ’ Abdur Razzak is positive about the name 
of the high dignitary who administered justice makes one suspect 
that the rulers of Vijayanagara had indeed acted, at least in the 
important question of the composition of what may be called the 
court of chief justice, contrary to the classical notions of danda .” 23 
But it must be noted here that the term Dandanayaka was not 
necessarily a military title. In the Hoysala and Vijayanagar 
empires that title was assumed by one who had certain important 
administrative functions to discharge, and it indicated a cadre to 


22. Elliot, History of India, IV, p. 108. 

23. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. I, p. 369. 
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which a particular person belonged. The title was applied also 
to a military commander, but not all Dandanayakas were officers 
of the army, or those who had seen service as generals. From such 
similarity of titles it is not right to conclude that “ the rulers of 
Vijayanagara had acted contrary to the classical notions of danda ” 

That it was the Pradhdni who was generally the chief judge is 
indicated by the following evidence. Abdur Razak who describes 
the judge holding his court speaks of him also as the minister of 
the king. He says : “ When the Danaik leaves the chamber seyeral 


coloured umbrellas are borne before him Before he reaches 

the king he has to pass through seven gates He reports 


upon the affairs of the state to the king and after remaining some 
time returns.” 24 Unless the judge had certain ministerial func- 
tions, he would not have gone to the king “ to report upon the 
affairs of the state.” Saluva Timma, the Prime Minister of Krsna- 
deva Raya, took the title Dharmayratipalakah 25 which would indi- 
cate that he had certain judicial functions, and was perhaps the 
chief judge at the capital. The judicial organisation at the Madura 
court as described in a Jesuit letter substantiates our position, for 
in the Vijayanagar days it was the imperial system that was 
generally followed both in the provinces and in the Nay aka's terri- 
tories. Proenza in his letter of A.D. 1665 writes : “ The Pradhani 

did not consider the rival plaints The examination was 

public He sent for the governor, judges and all the great 

personages to come to the palace immediately. He came in great 

pomp The governor intimidates the witnesses and compels 

them to depose according to. his wishes All the procedure 

was sent to Madura from where the judgment came soon ”. 26 This 
letter shows clearly that the Pradhdni had control over the judi- 
cial department. In another instance the Madura Nayaka Vlrappa 
and his Pradhdni Ariyanatha Mudaliyar constituted a panel to 
decide a certain case. 27 From the above illustrations, two from the 
capital and two from Madura, we may assume that it was generally 
the Pradhdni who was the chief judge. 

However, though the Persian ambassador affirms that there 
was only one judge at the capital, it is difficult to believe his state- 


24. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 108 

25. E.C., IX, Ma. 11. 

26. Bertrand, La Mission Du Madure, III, pp. 178-81, quoted by R. Satya- 
natha Ayyar in his Nayaks of Madura, p. 242. 

27. 582 of 1926, Rep., 1927, para 92. 
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ment completely. Speaking about the villages under the Madura 
Nayaks, John Nieuhoff says that each village had two judges, who 
were much respected by the inhabitants. 28 If according to him 
each village had two judges, it is difficult to believe that there 
could have been only one judge at the capital of the vast empire 
of Vijayanagar. 

But the existence of a separate court presided over by a judge 
or a panel of judges did not preclude the king from dispensing jus- 
tice himself. The king also received complaints from his people and 
disposed of them. Krsnadeva Raya’s views on the duties of the king 
with regard to the administration of justice are contained in his 
statement in the Amuktamalyada where he says: “Be always in- 
tent upon protecting your subjects ; when you hear complaints 
from people in distress, hear them and redress their sufferings. 
Do not entrust your affairs to mean persons.” 29 That emperor 
personally dispensed justice in a few cases. When he received 
complaints about certain irregularities of management in respect 
of daily worship in the Tiruvalur temple, he ordered the dismissal 
of the culpable servants of the temple. 30 Sometimes the king 
asked the officers by his side to try the cases presented to him. 
Once when the Mahdjanas made representations with regard to 
a dispute between two parties of residents of Kondagai in 
the Ramnad district to king Sadasiva Raya while he was camp- 
ing at Tondaimandalam in A.D. 1545-46, the king directed the 
matter to be settled by the arbitration of learned men in the pre- 
sence of Saluva Nayaka as a result of which remissions of certain 
taxes were granted to the village of Tiruvengadapuram. 31 But in 
particular cases it appears the king could not be appealed to 
directly. An appeal to him could be made only through some 
officer. Thus it is stated in an inscription that the trustees in 
charge of the temple treasury of Tiruvamattur petitioned to Krsna- 
deva Maharaya through Karanikkam Mangarasayyar and Saluva 
Ariyava Nayakkar. 32 It is difficult to know exactly what the two 
officers did in the appeal. Perhaps as provincial governors they 
recommended the case for final appeal to the king ; or it was 
simply an appeal from the provincial court to the imperial court. 


28. Satyanatha Ayyar, op. cit., p. 241. 

29. Canto IV, v. 205. 

30. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 155. 

31. 2 of 1923; see also Sewell; op. cit., p. 380. 

32. 13 of 1922. 
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Commenting on the system under which the king acted as the 
judge Saletore expresses the view that there must have been 
some confusion in the judicial organisation at Vijayanagar. 
He says : “ According to the Persian ambassador it is 

the danrmyaka who constituted the highest judicial official in the 
kingdom ; in the opinion of Nuniz the king gave a sort of rough- 
and-ready dispensation of justice, independent of the dannayaka. 
Nothing but confusion would have resulted if this were really 
the case in Vijayanagara ”. 33 But this criticism is groundless, for 
it is not correct to assume that both the king and 
the judge would have had concurrent jurisdiction. The -judge 
would have tried a particular set of cases, while the king would 
have tried another set of cases. At times the king in Council 
would have acted as a court of appeal, and at others as a court 
with original jurisdiction in certain cases. Further it is reason- 
able to assume that the king would have tried criminal cases and 
cases in which certain special interests like those of a temple or a 
high dignitary were involved, while the judge tried the other civil 
cases. 

Nuniz condemns the laws that obtained in the Vijayanagar 
empire. He says : “ No law is possible in the country where 
these pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans, which is 
that of the priests .” 34 But such a downright condemnation is 
quite unfair. Very often the kings had to consult the Brahmans 
who were the only men who had a correct knowledge of the 
law of the land. Small criminal cases might have been decided 
by the kings themselves “ without much ado ” on the spot. But 
in cases of a complicated nature they could not but have consult- 
ed the Brahmans. This however should not lead us to conclude 
that law was that of the Brahmans or was that of the priests, for 
there was nothing wrong in the kings’ seeking the advice of the 
sacerdotal class which had a sound knowledge of law. Surely the 
remarks of Nuniz are unwarranted. 

Constituted on the same lines as the court of law at the 
capital where the kings dispensed justice, personally, there were 
inferior courts of various grades in the empire, where justice 
was administered. The provincial courts were presided over by 
the king’s agents or governors, who in the name and on behalf of 
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the king decided cases that appeared before them. For instance 
according to a record from Aragalur in the Salem District, one 
Tirumalai Nayaka, who was the governor of the province in which 
the village was situated, made a decision regarding the right of 
worship in the temple of Tirukkamlsvaram Udaiya Nayanar. 35 
Likewise when a dispute arose between the Agraharikas and 
the Karnams of the village of Avu^uru in respect of the distri- 
bution of certain service inam lands, one Anugunda Vengalappa, 
most probably an officer of the imperial government, settled the 
question by redistributing the lands under dispute among the two 
parties, after classifying the* lands into good, bad and medium. 36 

In the outlying parts of the empire, besides these regular 
courts of justice there were certain popular courts which were 
empowered to dispense justice in the cases that arose within their 
jurisdiction. For instance the village assemblies, the temple 
trustees and the caste elders had courts of their own. The differ- 
ences in the local customs of the people which only the local people 
could understand seem to have necessitated the existence of such 
courts. It is only the local courts that can decide cases of a local 
character with a good knowledge of the customs of the litigants 
and the circumstances under which the cause of action for a suit 
could have arisen. Thus it is that in the Vijayanagar period there 
were village courts, presided over by the village Mahdjanas , caste 
courts presided over by the caste elders, courts presided over by 
the temple trustees and courts of the guilds presided over by their 
leading men. These courts had all the judicial and magisterial 
authority of the judge of a regular court. 

A record at Avadaiyark5yil in the Tanjore district shows how 
the village assemblies discharged their judicial functions. Accord- 
ing to it the assembly of that village made a gift of two pieces of 
land as tirunamattukkdni to the temple of Sola Pandya Vinnagar 
Emberumanar at Tirupperundurai, which had been confiscated by 
them from a certain Andan Pillai of Tirupputtur on account of 
some default or wrong on his part. 37 When the village assemblies 
decayed, the dyagdrs a£ a body took their place and discharged 
their functions, and thus enjoyed some judicial powers. Thus 
when a dispute arose between one Annadana Gauda and Ciga 
Mudhaiya regarding the role of gaudika in a particular village in the 
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Anantapur district, the case was presented before the Dharmd- 
sana (village court) , consisting of the chief men of the village and 
the twelve village servants ( dyagdr ) . They decided in favour of 
Ciga Mudhaiya. Their decision was accepted by Sarajayapa- 
raja, the chief of Harati, and the gaudika was conferred on 
Mudhaiya. The procedure adopted in this case shows that though 
the village officers were allowed to decide cases, it was the supe- 
rior officer of the locality that had to give effect to the decision. 38 
An undated inscription at Kottaiyur in the Pudukkottai State 
gives some details about the settlement of a dispute among certain 
castes. The epigraph is defaced, but we can learn from it that 
it records the settlement of a dispute between certain sects of the 
potters of Kottaiyur in Kananadu alias Virudarajabhayankara 
Valanadu ; the settlement was arrived at in an assembly which 
in addition to the blood relations of the disputants contained the 
residents of the district, the (temple) trustees, and the artisans 
of the place. It was a representative gathering. 39 That the 
temple authorities dispensed justice at times is indicated by an 
inscription at Neyvasal also in the Pudukkottai State. It records 
that they sat in judgment over a case in which a temple jewel 
had been stolen away by a particular person, and punishment was 
imposed upon him. The temple authorities also ratified the sale 
of the lands of the culprit for paying off the price of the stolen 
jewel. 40 

In those days special officers were appointed to supervise the 
working of the temples, and whenever disputes arose in them 
these special officers enquired into such cases and decided them. 
One Vittappar of Anegondi, when he was appointed as the king’s 
officer in the Tiruvorriyur temple, had to decide a serious dispute 
in that temple. As soon as he took charge of his office “ he found 
that the Padiyilar , the Isabhattaliyildr and the Devaradiyar had 
struck work in that temple and that two previous attempts 
at reconciling their differences made in the 5th year of Rajana- 
rayanan Sambuvarayan by the Mudaliydr of Perumbarrapuliyur 
(Cidambaram) , and subsequently by the trustees, had proved 
abortive. Vittappar now enquired of the Virasdla anukkar and 
the Kaikkolar for the cause of this strike, and having called to- 
gether a meeting of the Srirudras , Srimdhesvaras , the Isbhatta - 
Uyilar and the Devaradiyar in the Vyakaranadanamantapa of the 
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Tiruvorriyur temple, settled the order to be followed by them in 
the matter of temple service. It, however, appears that the ques- 
tion was not finally settled; for three years later (in S. 1293) 
under orders of Kampana Udaiyar, these had to meet again in 
the very same mantapa presided over this time by the officer 
Tunaiyirunda nambi Kongarayar. More representatives than on 
the previous occasion had gathered including the trustees and the 
district representatives (nattars) , and the question was decided not 
only as between the IsabattaUyildr and the Devaradiyar, but con- 
cerned also indirectly the Sokkattaliyilar, Muttukkdrar, Viranuk - 
kar (Virasola anukkar mentioned already) and the Kaikkolar, all 
of whom must have been servants of the Tiruvorriyur temple in 
one capacity or another. The points settled were many, and in- 
volved several details which it is unnecessary to repeat. In effect 
the IsabhattaUyilar were required to serve in the shrine of the 
God and the Devaradiyar in that of the Goddess on festive occa- 
sions celebrated within the temple, and when the Gods were 
carried in procession outside the temple through the streets, into 
mantapas, into gardens, tanks and other sanctified spots, and when 
minor deities including the image of the sage Tiruvadavur Naya- 
nar (Manikkavasagar) on the occasion of his hearing the Tiru- 
vembdvai , was paraded, the procedure was to be somewhat 
different”. 41 This interesting epigraph clearly shows that the 
special officers appointed by the kings to supervise temples had 
also judicial functions. 

Questions affecting the social and religious practices of the 
people were decided by special officers called samaydcdras or 
dasaris who were appointed by the government as the censors of 
morals. The office was farmed out on contract in all the large 
towns, and credited to public accounts as samaydcdra . No religi- 
ous ceremony or marriage could be undertaken without the per- 
mission of these samaydcdras . When a dispute arose between the 
Reddis of Penugoi^da and Bodipet as regards inter-marriages among 
them, and when the matter was represented to Rama Rayal and 
Bukka Rayal, they held an enquiry into the matter and sent for 
their guru Tatacarya to decide the question. Tatacarya went into 
the details of the case and invested the heads of Sujanakula with 
certain honours for which they promised to make certain specified 
payments on occasions of marriage. Then marriages were ac- 
cordingly performed. 42 Krsnadeva Raya authorised one Venkata 
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Tatayaraja of the Satamarsana gotra to make enquiries into the 
conduct of all the castes owing allegiance to Ramanuja and to 
punish delinquents in regard to religious and social matters. 43 
Thus in the Vijayanagar days the religious teachers also decided 
certain cases which were of a social and religious character. 

Lastly mention must be made of the Nayakas of the Vijaya- 
nagar days who were semi-independent rulers in their own terri- 
tories. They enjoyed complete powers of police and judicial ad- 
ministration. They held their own courts and decided cases that 
came before them. 


Section III 
Judicial Procedure 

(a) Civil Cases : About the exact judicial procedure we 
are not able to get much information. The little that is available 
indicates that civil cases were generally decided by the popular 
courts more by arbitration than by a detailed and dispassionate 
examination of all the legal points involved in a case. Even such 
difficult and complicated cases like the right of succession to a 
property were decided by the local magnates by means of arbitra- 
tion. For instance a copper-plate record dated A.D. 1533 from 
Madura registers the settlement of a dispute between two brothers 
as to who among them was the elder. The younger Sinna Va^a- 
vada Tummisi Nayakkar having been declared in an assembly 
consisting of eighteen Kodangai Nayakkars and Polygars to be the 
junior, the elder Rama Raya Tummusi Nayakkar granted him some 
lands. 44 Then again when in A.D. 1363 the people of Heddurnad 
and the temple dcdryas had certain disputes with the suris as to 
the boundaries of the lands belonging to the Parsvadeva temple 
of Tadatala in Heddurnad, the great minister Nagagna, a few 
arasus and the Jaina Mallappa decided them by arbitration. They 
summoned the elders of the three cities and the eighteen Kampa - 
was, and held an enquiry in the Araga Cavadi. They made the 
nad agree that the lands belonged to the temple, fixed the bound- 
aries according to former custom, and gave a sasana to that effect. 45 
According to an inscription in the Sira taluk in the Tumkur 
district, it was ruled by the king as follows : “ If a caste dispute 
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arises in the country they will summon the parties before them 
and advise them. And as they have the power of punishment, the 
parties must act according to the advice given. This proceeding 
to be free of cost to them.” 40 

But when the regular courts or the king tried the cases, they 
went into their merits, examined the documents, tried 
witnesses, and finally gave their decisions. A valuable record at 
Srlvilliputtur in the Ramnad district dated A.D. 1577 states that 
when a dispute arose with regard to the boundaries of the lands 
belonging to the temples of the Goddess Sudikodutta Nacciyar and 
the God Padikkasuvaitta Nayanar, it was decided by a committee 
consisting of Virappa Nayakkar, Ariyanatha Mudaliyar and a few 
others. “ Before the day appointed for settlement, orders to assem- 
ble were issued to the parties to the suit. They brought their 
accounts and j ndpakam (memos?). The allegations of both the 
parties were enquired into, the lands were inspected and final 
orders were then passed that Irattai Karisalkulam should belong 
to the Nacciyar temple and that the tank Malaiyidan should be 
added to the Adiyarkulam as belonging to the Siva temple. 
Boundary stones were fixed at the proper places to mark off the 
holdings of the Nacciyar temple.” 47 

In this connection an inscription from Tiruvidaimarudur is of 
special interest to us. According to it, two villages, Avanam and 
Sirradi, were originally granted to the temple at the place as a 
Marudappar tirunamattukkani , but were subsequently taken posses- 
sion of by the government, and they became a panjddravadai . When 
Rama Raja Vittaladeva Maharaja was in Tiruvadi (Travancore) , 
Tiruccirrambala Bhattar and Mangamarkattar, two of the temple 
servants, made petition to him many times about the villages being 
returned to the temple. Therefore he sent Tulinayanar and a 
Muttirai vangi ilingayar (an examiner of the seals (?) analogous 
to the Revenue Inspectors of the modern day) to see if the boundary 
stones in the two villages contained the marks of Marudappar. He 
soon returned and deposed that they bore his marks. On their 
evidence Vittaladeva decided that the villages belonged to the 
temple, and restored them to it. 48 This inscription clearly shows 
how the royal officers enquired into cases to ascertain the truth. 
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The value of documentary evidence was highly appreciated. 
The kings or chiefs did not fail to examine all relevant documents 
in connection with any suit that appeared before them. When for 
instance a case about a dispute between the Pallars and the Parai- 
yars of the villages comprised within Kananadu and Amantur 
Padaiparru in the modern Pudukkottai State came up before 
Raghunatha Raya Tondamanar, the local ruler, he went through 
the inscriptions bearing on the suit found in the temples of Tek- 
kattur, Viraccilai and Lambalakkudi, and gave his decision. 49 

Similarly when a quarrel between the Badugulavaru and the 
Palinativaru about the birudas to be carried during festival pro- 
cession came up for decision before the Vaisnavas, Vodeyas, elders 
and the merchants of KancI in A.D. 1576 “ they granted on the 
authority of a previous document on stone a very long list of pri- 
vileges including that of Kunkuma vastram to the Badugula- 
varu.” 50 The same procedure was adopted by Mahanayakacarya 
Harati Immadi Rangappa Nayaka Ayya’s (son) Hungahati 
Nayaka’s family, relatives, and others in the grant of a gauda-ship 
to a particular individual. By a copper-plate sdsana Vira Ballala 
Raya had granted the ndcl gaudika to a certain person. But one 
Mudi Gauda ... of the two tanks said that the nod gaudika was 
his, and sent a few of his men to Tumkur, where they prepared a 
false document (vole), and produced it before Hungahati Nayaka 
and others, to show that the gaudika belonged to him, and claimed 
that he had proved his case. But the Mahanayakacarya sent his 
men from his palace to test the genuineness of the vole, who how- 
ever returned the verdict that it was a false vole, and hence 
the gaudika did not return to him. Therefore the authorities 
decided that there should be no joint gaudika or- substitute, and 
m the presence of the chief priest of the God Melikunte Balakrsna’s 
temple, set up a stone sdsana . 51 

The manner in which a temple dispute was decided by one 
Tirumalli Nayaka deserves special mention here. The dispute 
under question was with regard to the right of worship in the 
temple of TirukkamTsvaram Udaiya Nayanar at Aragalur in the 
Salem district. A complaint was made by the managers of the 
temple before Tirumalli Nayaka who in summing up and communi- 
cating his final orders to the managers ( sthdnikas ) of that temple 
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said : “ (1) A has been enjoying for a long time the privilege of 
worshipping all the 30 days of the month in the temple, while 
actually only 15 days belong to him by right and 15 days belong to 
another person named B. (2) The privilege of B thus enjoyed by A 
without proper authority, requires settlement ; (3) in support of 
the latter part of the statement made in (1) there are records in 
the temple to prove that the 15 days of B (now abandoned by him 
and enjoyed by A) have, under orders, been counted ‘ unclaimed ’ 
(irangal) ; (4) of this privilege of 15 days so declared unclaimed, 
you have sold (on your own responsibility) 7% days to a third 
person C, and given him a sale deed ; (5) by so doing you have 
deprived the acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last eight 
or ten generations ; (6) at this stage the ndttdr appear to have 
volunteered to settle the question of enjoyment — A being found 
issueless (?) — and to have called the parties to present themselves 
before them together with A ; (7) you — the managers — were also 
required (under my orders) to be present on the occasion, to hear 
the case, and to carry out the decision arrived at (by the ndttdr) 
and to have in the meantime, during the period of hearing (by the 
ndttdr) , the worship of the temple performed by outsiders on 
payment ; (8) A having then appealed to me while I happened to 
be present at Aragalur to hear his case personally and give a just 
decision, I and the ndttdr together advised the parties to put their 
case before the Mahajanas and issued an order to this effect; (9) 
in obedience to our order the Mahajanas of the agraharas of Kula- 
ttur, Alambalam, Sadaiyanpattu and Muttiyakuricci heard both 
sides, and decided that although A may have been the hereditary 
holder of only 15 days of the privilege it was not fair to sell part 
of the disputed portion thereof to an outsider like C, while the 
right to purchase (in virtue of long enjoyment) primarily rested 
in A; (10) according therefore to this decision of the Mahajanas , 
we order that A must continue to enjoy the full 30 days as before, 
and that the sale deed you have given to C should be cancelled.” 52 

From the judicial procedure adopted in deciding the case of 
the aggrieved priest in the above suit, the following conclusions 
may be drawn. An aggrieved party had the right of petition to the 
governor or king. When the governor or king by himself could not 
decide the case, he sought the aid of the ndttar. But even when 
this influential body of people could not decide the case, perhaps 
owing to the fact that it was too important a question and involv- 
ed serious points of law, the Mahajanas of the surrounding villages 
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were asked to decide the question, which they did by giving the 
award that the temple trustees had no power to sell the right of 
worship which originally belonged to B, and having been abandon- 
ed by him had gone to A and was with him for eight or ten genera- 
tions, who had thus acquired a prescriptive right to the conduct 
of worship. This also shows that appeals could be made from 
the popular courts to regular courts of justice which belonged to 
the king. 

Though great value was attached to human evidence, some- 
times divine help was sought in deciding certain cases which in- 
volved great legal and technical difficulties and hence could not 
be decided easily, or when there was not sufficient evidence to 
prove or disprove a case, or where a party demanded that the 
court should not content itself with an examination of the human 
evidence alone. In such cases trials by ordeal were resorted to. 
If the party who underwent the ordeal was not seriously injured, 
or recovered from the injury within a particular period, he was 
considered to have won his case; if it happened the other way, 
he was said to have lost his case. An undated record found at 
Melattaniyam in the Pudukkottai State records the settlement of a 
dispute between the Paraiyars and the Pallars of the village about 
the enjoyment of certain privileges exclusively by them. It is said 
that one Vlra Sinnu Nayakkar decided the dispute by asking the 
parties to dip their hands in boiling ghee and that the Pallars 
came out unscathed. 53 An epigraph in the Yelandur Jagir in the 
Mysore State records a dispute among certain castes that was de- 
cided in a similar way. The inscription which records this states 
that in the time of Rama Raja Nayaka the headman of the potters 
granted a charter to the following effect : “ When the barbers and 
washermen said that for potters paring of toes and nails and tying 
on the upper cloth (probably on marriage occasions) are not 
allowed, the chiefs of the potters said that they were, and gained 
victory by the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee before 
the God Divyalingesvara in Haradanahalli.” 54 An inscription of 
A.D. 1664 found at Abbinahole in the Hiriyur taluk records that 
the senabovas of Dummalalu, Kambaya’s son Mudurariga and four 
others, (named) with the consent of their wives, sons, agnates, heirs 
and the sdvantas of four villages, granted to the senabovas of 
Guda-Abbinaholesthala, namely Gauranna’s son Sadasivayya and 
others (four named) , a jayarekhapatrikd (certificate of victory) as 
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follows : “ When we represented to the assembly consisting of the 
gau$as, senabovas, settis and pattanasvdmis of Agali, Muduvidu, 
Ranta valulu and other surrounding villages that the kdiuici per- 
taining to the office of shanbog of Gudasthala belonged to us, 
judgment was pronounced in your favour. Declining to abide by 
the decision of the assembly, we proposed to settle the dispute 
by the ordeal of dipping the hand in boiling ghee in the presence 
of the goddess Ellamma of Kodihalli. Accordingly, by order of 
the chief, ghee was sent for by Sidapa Devaru of Harati and 
others (named), boiled and placed before us, and when we put 
our hand into it saying that “ the kdmci is ours ” the hand was 
burnt and we lost our case while you won yours by escaping 
injury. We therefore give you this j aycurekhd. Justice being on 
your side, may you enjoy the office of shanbog for as long as the 
sun and moon last .” 55 

Nicolo dei Conti has the following remarks to make about or- 
deals : “ In criminal charges oaths are allowed, where there is no 

witness to prove the offence. There are three modes of swearing. 
In one, the person to whom the oath is administered stands before 
the idol, and swears by the idol that he is innocent. Having taken 
the oath, he then licks with his tongue a piece of iron, such as a 
mattock, red hot ; if he escape uninjured he is declared innocent. 
Others again, having first taken the oath, carry the same piece of 
iron, or a red hot plate for several paces before the idol ; if burnt 
in any part he is punished as guilty ; if he escape unhurt he is 
exempt from the punishment awarded for the offence. There is a 
third manner of swearing, and this is the most common of all. A 
vessel is placed before the idol filled with boiling butter. He who 
swears that he is innocent of the offence charged against him 
plunges two fingers into the butter, which are immediately wrap- 
ped up in linen and a seal impressed upon it, to prevent the cover- 
ing being removed. On the third day the bandage is taken off. 
If any injury appear upon the fingers the accused is punished, if 
no injury present itself he is released .” 56 

Ordeals continued in South India till so late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century when for example a dispute between two 
individuals as to the talaydri right in a particular village was 
decided by resorting to one of the ordeals in the days of the 
Mahratta king Sarfoji of Tanjore . 57 
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Another point that deserves examination here is the trial of 
certain cases by a body of persons at the request of particular offi- 
cers within whose jurisdiction a particular case might fall, and 
hence who alone had the right to try the case. Under the terms 
of reference the delegated body conducts the case, arrives at a 
decision, and submits it to the officer who has authorised it to try 
the case for the delivery of the judgment. Thus its powers are 
limited and it tries a case only as a delegated authority. The 
Aragalur inscription above referred to is an instance in point. It 
was the Mahdjanas that tried the case where the temple authori- 
ties had sold the acquired right of A to a certain C, and pronounc- 
ed the verdict in the case. Tirumalli Nayaka, the provincial ruler, 
to whom an appeal was preferred before the Mahdjanas were asked 
by him to go into the case, only gave his judgment on the verdict 
of the Mahdjanas empanelled by him. Thus these Mahdjanas 
simply constituted a jury to find the facts of the case, but they 
were not the judges . 58 

(b) Criminal Cases : We also get some information about 
the manner in which criminal cases were tried both at the imperial 
court and in the mofussil centres. But the material at our disposal 
is not much, and hence we cannot definitely say much about 
the method by which criminal cases were tried. But the following 
details may be noted. Nuniz says : “ When any one suffers wrong 
and wishes to represent his case to the king he shows how great 
is his suffering by lying flat on his face on the ground till they 
ask him what it is he wants. If, perchance, he wishes to speak to 
the king while he is riding, he takes the shaft of a spear and ties 
a branch to it and thus goes along calling out. Then they make 
room for him and he makes his complaint to the king, and it is 
there and then settled without much ado and the king orders a 
captain, one of those who go with him, to do at once what the 
supplicant asks . . . and even if some (robberies) are committed 
you give some little present and a description of the man who stole 
from you, and they will soon know by the agency of the wizards 
whether the thief be in the city or not ; for there are very power- 
ful wizards in this country. Thus there are very few thieves in the 
land . ,,S9 


Though the reference to the existence of wizards appears to be 
ridiculous at first sight it is not impossible that the kings might have 
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consulted a class of people who by their knowledge of magic pro- 
fessed to know the whereabouts of lost things and the persons who 
had stolen them. When even to-day we see a few men, who, with 
the help of some magic power, are able to trace lost things, it is 
not difficult to believe Nuniz. In dealing with political offences, 
real or suspected, the king at times combined in himself the duties 
of the complainant, the policeman and the magistrate. It was so 
when Krsna Raya blinded and put in prison his trusted minister 
Saluva Timma and his sons on the suspicion of their having mur- 
dered his young son Tirumala. If the decision of this grave crime 
(if it is a fact that Saluva Timma had any share in it) had been 
left to an impartial tribunal with which the king should have had 
nothing to do, then perhaps the charge of murder would have 
had to be proved before they were committed to the prison ; and if 
it had not been proved, the king’s desire to have the minister and 
his sons imprisoned could not have been achieved. Thus this sys- 
tem according to which the king was not only the accuser but also 
the judge and the executor of the laws does not throw any favour- 
able light on the system of the administration of criminal justice, 
in the Vijayanagar empire. 

The king was only one of the authorities that were in charge 
of the administration of criminal justice. The village assemblies, 
the temple authorities, and provincial governors also went elabor- 
ately into the criminal cases, examined the evidence and 
pronounced judgments. 

Sometimes arbitration was resorted to even for deciding cri- 
minal cases. In the time of VIra Sayana Udaiyar, a local dispute 
between two parties of Araiyars at Kovilur in the Pudukkottai State 
was settled by arbitration. The parties in question were one 
Terkilaraiyan and his kinsman on one side and the descendants 
of one Vadakkilaraiyan on the other. " It is said that Vadakkila- 
raiyan first killed a relative (probably the brother-in-law) of Ter- 
kilarayan and in revenge he himself was killed by the latter. Some- 
time afterwards the kinsmen of Vadakkilaraiyan invaded the 
territory of Terkilaraiyan and killed some men belonging to the 
party of the latter. To make this loss good, Vadakkilaraiyan’s 
party subsequently handed over some of their men to the other 
side, and both parties entered into a covenant addressed to the 
trustees and manarkal of the temple of Kulandai Nayakkar agree- 
ing to be friendly to each other. Terkilaraiyan and his kinsmen 
agreed not to commit any offence in the villages of Melaikkottai, 
Perumpuliyur, etc., inhabited by the relations of Vadakkilaraiyan, 
while Vadakkilaraiyan’s kinsmen agreed not to commit 
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any offence in the district of Vallanadu inhabited by the 
relations of Terkilaraiyan. They also declared that in case 
of any violation of the settlement, they, the parties, should sit as 
judges ( tdnamumdga ) and confiscate to the temple as devadana 
some of the lands of the offender, for which the offender himself 
was to pay the taxes to the king. Fines also would be levied pay- 
able to the assembly and the king”. 60 

A valuable record at Tirukkalikunram in the Chingleput dis- 
trict discloses certain interesting details about the way in which 
the authorities of the temple decided a case of theft. According to 
the details contained in the inscription one Aindan had in the year 
Pramadi stolen away 150 pon from the garland of God Kunravana- 
perumal. The Meykaval lodged a complaint before the temple 
trustees that the said Aindan broke open the room in which the 
garland was placed, took some pon , and plastered the opening with 
mortar. The judges present at the time of the final hearing were 
the Sri Rudra Mahesvaras of Tirukkavanam, Sengilankilan, 
Tiruppilavayiludaiyar V enrabaranan, Adittadevan, Dhanavan 
Amarapatikattar, Karaikkilan Ponnambalakuttan, the Kaikkolas 
and the Kaikkolamudalis. But during the time of the trial Aindan 
had run away. Hence his properties consisting of four pieces of 
vacant land and the capitalised value of two kinds of rights of wor- 
ship which he enjoyed in the temple were sold in public auction 
for eight hundred and fifty pon , and credited to the temple trea- 
sury. 61 This inscription clearly shows that local authorities like the 
temple trustees also were allowed to try criminal cases. They went 
into the cases in a very elaborate way and gave their considered 
judgment. 

At certain places the local residents ( nattar ) were allowed to 
decide criminal cases. An inscription at Nedungudi in the Puduk- 
kottai State records how a local dispute was decided by the nattars. 
It states that the residents of Uhjanaipparru, Niyamapparru, 
Kalanivasalparru and Adalaiyurnadu, met together to try three 
private individuals, who with the help of the army of one Malava- 
rayar caused disturbance in the country and killed twenty men in 
a fight, and punished the guilty men. 62 

A similar epigraph at Puvalaikkudi, also in the Pudukkottai 
State, records that owing to a dispute between the residents of 

60. I.P.S., 683. 

61. 185 of 1894: S.I.I., V, No. 479. 

62. I.P.S., 818. 
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Ponnamarapadi and those of Tuvar, the latter with sufficient help 
from outside wrought havoc in the village of Ponnamarapadi. The 
former laid their grievances before the assembly of Puvalaikku^i. 
The members who represented the residents of many surrounding 
villages promised help on condition of the afflicted party endowing 
some lands in their village to the temple. 63 

Section IV 

Punishment 

The normal code of punishment appears to have been severe 
under the Vijayanagar kings. Nuniz, while describing how crimi- 
nal offences were punished, says : “ For a thief whatever theft he 
commits, howsoever little it be, they forthwith cut off a foot and 
a hand, and if his theft be a great one he is hanged with a hook 
under his chin. If a man outrages a respectable woman or a virgin 
he has the same punishment, and if he does any other such vio- 
lence his punishment is of a like kind. Nobles who became traitors 
are sent to be impaled alive on a wooden stake thrust through the 
belly, and people of the lower orders, for whatever crime they com- 
mit, he forthwith commands to cut off their heads in the market- 
place, and the same for a murder unless the death was the result 

of a duel These are the common kinds of punishment, but 

they have others more fanciful; for when the king so desires, he 
commands a man to be thrown to the elephants and they tear him 
in pieces. The people are so subject to him that if you told a 
man on the part of the king that he must stand still in a street 
holding a stone on his back all day till you released him, he would 
do it:” 64 

This picture of Nuniz is corroborated by the evidence of Abdur 
Razak and the inscriptions of the period. The Persian ambassador 
writes : “ Sometimes they order the criminals to be cast down before 
the feet of an elephant, that they may be killed by its knees, trunks 
and tusks.” 65 An inscription at Neyvasal in Pudukkottai State 
dated A.D. 1616, for instance, records the theft of a temple jewel 
and also the punishment inflicted on the culprit. , The culprit was 
imprisoned ; one of his hands was ordered to be chopped off; his 
lands were confiscated ; and at last he himself was driven away 


63. Ibid., 799. 

64. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 383-84. 
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from the village. The latter portion records that the temple autho- 
rities ratified a sale of land made by those who served in the same 
turn as the culprit, for paying off the price of the jewel stolen away 
and rewarding the informers . 66 Sometimes the criminals were 
tortured to death. One Tanadar Dilavar for instance, who used to 
kill the children of the farmers and others in the Dummi Sime, was 
tortured to death. In such cases the loss of the aggrieved party 
was sought to be compensated by the State. Gau^ayya was one 
of those killed by the said Tanadar Dilavar. Hence his children 
were given Gikka Gangur as a nettara godage . 67 In this connection 
Havart*s representation in which the Golkonda ministers Akkanna 
and Madanna are tortured to death is of great interest . 68 

But such corroboration of the description of Nuniz should not 
leave on us the general impression that criminal law was then uni- 
formly very severe, and that even a small theft by any person 
was always punished by mutilation. We must also note that the 
law of the land allowed differential treatment among the citizens. 
All men were not equal in the eyes of law. Hence it is we find that 
according to the account of Nuniz himself the regicides Saluva 
Timma and his sons, because they were Brahmans, were not exe- 
cuted for their grave crime, but were simply imprisoned and blind- 
ed. But in cases where the criminals were ordered to be executed, 
Krsna Raya wanted to show some consideration. He says : “ In the 
matter of people sentenced to death, give them the chance to appeal 
thrice (for mercy) . But in the case of those people whose escape 
might bring on a calamity to yourself, immediate execution is ad- 
visable .” 69 Thus treasonous persons whose existence would do 
great harm to the state and the king, must alone be executed with- 
out chance being given to them for appeal. 

If Nuniz is to be believed, human sacrifices were not rare under 
the Vijayanagar kings. Regular prisons were maintained where 
the prisoners were lodged. Whenever there was felt any neces- 
sity for the sacrifice of human beings the prisoners ‘who deserved 
death* were ordered to be executed. Thus Krsnadeva Raya, when 
he was told that the Gods demanded some human sacrifice for the 
successful termination of his big irrigation scheme, ‘sent to bring 
hither all the men who were his prisoners, and who deserved death, 


66. I.P.S., 867. 

67. E.C., VII, Ci. 69. 

68. See M.E.K., 1915, plate lid, facing page 117. 
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and ordered them there to be beheaded.’ 70 This would indicate 
that Krsna Raya acted up to his principles as laid down in his 
Amuktamdlyada as far as practicable. Not till he was forced to 
the necessity of offering a human sacrifice for the successful termi- 
nation of a big irrigation scheme did he think of executing even 
those who deserved death. He was satisfied with their imprison- 
ment. The infliction of capital punishment on criminals is 
also mentioned by Abdur Razak. Speaking about the conspi- 
rators who plotted to murder Deva Raya II, he says : “ They were 
either flayed alive, or burnt to death, or destroyed in some 
other fashion, and their families were altogether exterminated. 
The person who had brought the invitation was also put to death.” 71 
A Jesuit letter of A.D. 1601 shows how certain offences were 
punishable with imprisonment, irrespective of the status or dignity 
of the offender. Guerreiro says : “ The case was striking in this 

that it should happen to the chief Governor of the Empire, who 
so earnestly opposed the grant ordered by the King from the 
revenue of those villages for the ministers of the Church. It was 
just he who was accused before the King of having robbed the 
royal rents and treasure ; he was disgracefully deprived of his 
functions and dignity. And when asked by the King for one of 
his rings that had cost 50,000 pagodas, he denied the charge and 
swore on his parents, he had never taken the ring. By many wit- 
nesses he was declared guilty of the theft of the ring and of three 
hundred thousand pagodas ; so he is now imprisoned.” 72 

It was not, however, unusual that even such grave crimes as 
murder went only lightly punished. According to an inscription 
at Basrur in the South Canara district dated A.D. 1444-45, the 
Nakharadavaru (merchants) of Dharmapatna atoned for their 
murder of two men of the Setti community by making a gift of 
money at one honnu (gold) in every ten realised by them. This 
they did as a prayascitta at the instance of several settikdras of 
Padavakeri while Timmana Odeya was governing the Barakuru 
rajya. 73 In 1480 the residents of a few villages decided that the 
three individuals, who with the help of one Malavarayan caused 
disturbance and killed twenty men, should each endow one rad of 


?0. Sewell, op. cit., p. 365. 

71. Elliot, op. cit., IV, pp. 116-17. 

72. Quoted by Heras in his Aravidu Dynasty , I, p. 469. 
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land to the local temple as tax-free devadana . 74 Certain offences 
were punished with excommunication and loss of caste. In such 
cases the property of the accused was also forfeited to the 
palace. 75 

A few offences were punishable by the levy of fines. A re- 
cord at Palankarai in the Pudukkottai State specifies certain rates 
of fines for certain offences. They were fixed at ten panams™ 
According to an inscription in the Koppa taluk in the Kadur dis- 
trict, one Cikkanna Nayaka was fined 30 varahas for a crime of 
his. 77 A defaced inscription at Rangiyam in the Pudukkottai State 
records an agreement drawn among the residents of Rasasinga- 
mangalam ten parru of Ponnamarapadinadu regarding the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the person who killed another in any 
assault. The rates were fixed at 5 panams payable to BhumlSvara 
Nayanar if the victim was a male and 10 panams if a female. 78 

Injustice done to a particular individual by the state was 
compensated by it. In 1582 Keladi Rama Rajayya for instance 
granted to Puttanahalli Bhadri Gauda an umbali as follows : “As 
we had your eyes put out (or taken away your threshing floor) 
we grant you 5 khaijdugas of land in the fields in front of Puttana- 
halli.” 70 

This description of the method of the administration of justice 
in the Vijayanagar days shows clearly that the kings were anxious 
that justice should be administered to the people. Whether it was 
the judge at the imperial court or the village assembly in the out- 
lying parts of the empire, the cases that appeared before them were 
examined in all their aspects. It may be that the code of 
criminal procedure was harsh and rigorous in certain cases. 
But it was only the fear of such severe punishment that made the 
people law-abiding citizens. Duarte Barbosa who bears testimony 
to the sense of security in the Vijayanagar empire says : “ Great 
equity and justice is observed to all not only by the rulers but by 
the people one to another.” 80 Vijayanagar was not the only empire 
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in which the criminal code was harsh. Criminal law was severe in 
Europe even so late as the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In the middle ages criminal law had necessarily to be severe. 

Section V 
Police Organisation 

The organisation of an efficient police for the preservation of 
peace and order in the country is one of the duties of the state. 
Great attention was paid to the police organisation in the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. 

In the Vijayanagar days the police force was of two kinds, 
one maintained by the state, and the other maintained by the 
people, in their respective spheres. While the first was 
responsible to the government, the second was answera- 
ble to the people. There was also a special police at 
the capital, the organisation of which was almost similar 
to that of the government police in the outlying parts of the 
empire. These policemen were responsible for the preservation 
of peace and order and the detection of crimes within their juris- 
diction. Speaking about their functions Abdur Razak says : " The 
business of these men was to acquaint themselves with all the events 
and accidents that happen within the seven walls and to recover 
everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by theft ; other- 
wise they are fined .” 81 The Persian ambassador also notes how on 
one occasion they were punished for the theft that took place with- 
in their ward. He says thus: “ Certain slaves which my com- 
panion had brought took to flight, and when the circumstances 
were brought to the Prefect, he ordered the watchmen of that 
quarter, where the poorest people dwelt, to produce them or pay 
the penalty; which last they did on ascertaining the amount .” 82 
The same system is described by Nuniz. He says that if any one 
complained to the king that he was robbed in such and such a 
province and in such and such a road, the king sent immediately 
for the captain of that province, even though he be at court, and 
the captain might be seized and his property taken if he did not 
catch the thief. He adds in the same way the Chief Bailiff was 
obliged to give an account of the robberies in the capital and in 
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consequence very few thefts took place. 83 The Bailiff and the Pre- 
fect were different names of the same officer whom we may call 
in the modem political phraseology the Police Commissioner, the 
ndgarika of Kautalya. 84 In the days of Deva Raya II he had his 
office opposite the mint at the capital. Under him there were 
12,000 policemen who were each paid by the government 30 panams 
per month. 85 

But in the provinces of the empire where the Nayankara 
system was in vogue, the Nayakas were made responsible for 
the preservation of peace in their respective areas. They by 
themselves did not attend to the police duties, but appointed 
persons for the work and they were known as the kavalgars . The 
origin of this system can be traced to the policy of setting a thief 
to catch a thief. These kavalgars belonged generally to the crimi- 
nal tribes and they were required to prevent theft by their caste- 
men and restore the property stolen within their locality, for which 
service they were paid by assignments of land for their mainte- 
nance. The kavalgars themselves appointed a talaiyari for each 
village under them. These local policemen were liable to be 
punished if they did not discharge their duties properly. For 
instance an epigraph at Tiruvorriyur in the Chingleput district 
mentions that some of agambadaiyars (servants ?), 48 in number, 
serving under the chief of Paduvur, lived in the village and pro- 
tected it for a long time, but later since they neglected their duties 
for reasons unexplained and caused much loss to the people, they 
had to be punished. 86 

In certain places the kavalgars were responsible to the vil- 
lagers themselves. The villagers generally sold the right of 
policing, padikaval as it was called. According to a damaged re- 
cord at Tennangudi in the Kulattur taluk of the Pudukkottai 
State, the residents of Annal vasal in Vadakonadu sold the padi - 
kaval right in the village for 150 sakkarapanams . 87 Similarly 
when a few kallavelaikkdrar sought refuge in an assembly com- 
posed of certain specified groups of people in Jambukesvaram and 


83. Sewell, op. tit., pp. 380-81. 
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Srirangam, they were assigned the duty of guarding their lands 
and lives from injury. In return for this they were permitted to 
collect from each family of the eighteen castes (padinen bhiimi 
iamayattdr) one panam annually and one ring on each marriage 
occasion . 88 

The influential men in a locality granted the right to the 
kavalgdrs. Four landholders of Tirukkalakkudi in the Ramnad 
district granted to the watchmen of three villages the right of 
kdval which consisted of one bundle of hay and one kuruni of 
paddy on each ma m of their holdings to each group of these watch- 
men separately and of all other customary services ( kdryakrama ) 
due from their tenants . 89 Sometimes the k aval rights were grant- 
ed to certain people as a reward for certain services rendered. For 
instance according to an inscription in the same village a certain 
Sa}uva Nayaka and Appa Pillai found a suburban village ruined, 
the tenants having dispersed and new tenants being unwilling to 
come and settle. There being none to come forward and resettle 
the village, they sent for Sakkadevar Vettuvakkattan alias Saya- 
padaitahgi and his brother Sirukattavan and also for the two agents 
of Tammaya Nayaka and declared that as these had got tenants 
for the village and resettled it, the first two would be given the 
right of padikdval over the particular village surrounding the 
temple ( tirumalai ) receiving the customary donations and fees, 
after allowing common rights and cultivating and paying the usual 
dues to the temple such as kdttumukkai , misam, asupodu. mak - 
kalperu , etc. They were also granted certain other rights and 
obligations . 90 

An incomplete record at Tiruvengaivasal in the Kulattur taluk 
of the Pudukkott&i State records, for example, the grant of padi - 
kdval rights by the temple trustees and the residents of Tiruvengai- 
vasal to the chief of Irumbali for repairing the tank in their 
village . 91 

In some parts of the empire the chief kavalgar was known as 
the arasu kavalgar . The arasu kavalgars of Turaiyur, Ariyalur and 
Udaiyarpalaiyam were the Poligars of those places . 92 

88. 368 of 1914. 

89. 61 of 1916; Rep., 1916, para 83. 
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Many of the Poligars of South India held their estates 
on kdval tenure. The Bellary District Gazetteer states that the 
kavalgdrs were remunerated in the following manner: “The 
Kavalgars were highly paid officials and granted payments as 
follows : (i) a village rent free or at a very low quit rent, (ii) a 
certain portion of rent free land in every village under their juris- 
diction, (iii) an allowance in grain upon each plough or upon 
quantity of seed sown, (iv) an allowance in money paid by hus- 
bandmen on ploughs and by tradesmen on houses, shops and looms, 
(v) a small duty on goods passing through the country and (vi) a 
similar duty levied on fairs and weekly markets, on shroffs paid 
in money and other dealers (paid in kind) ”. 93 

As observed earlier the kavalgdrs appointed talaiyaris in each 
of the villages under them who in return for the services they 
rendered were paid both in kind and in cash, besides being granted 
land free of rent. 

Thus it was largely the people themselves that made their own 
arrangements with regard to the police organisation. The gov- 
ernment maintained only a part of the police force, which 
we can classify as the city and district organisations. Though the 
police arrangement in the Vijayanagar empire was well adapted to 
the times, and ensured security in the empire, yet the way in 
which the kavalgdrs were punished for alleged crimes within their 
jurisdiction was too severe. But since the kavalgdrs themselves 
were generally very influential among the criminal tribes and 
could not but have had some control over the tribesmen, the 
arrangement had generally a wholesome effect. 
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MILITARY ORGANISATION : WARFARE AND DIPLOMACY 

Section I 

Strength 

In the middle ages a strong army was a necessary feature of 
a stable empire. And it was with the help of such a force that the 
small principality of Vijayanagar, founded on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra, successfully resisted the Muhammadan invasions 
from the north, and expanded into a vast empire. 

Generally the Indian armies were large in size; and every 
foreign traveller who visited India was struck by their numbers. 
According to the accounts presented by Pliny and Plutarch, the 
army of Candragupta Maurya consisted of 9,000 elephants, 39,000 
horses and 60,000 foot soldiers besides chariots. 1 In the Vijayanagar 
empire too the army was large in size. Ferishta says that Bukka I 
assembled an army consisting of 30,000 horses, 3,000 elephants and 
100,000 foot when he advanced towards Adoni in A.D. 1366. 2 
Nicolo dei Conti who visited Vijayanagar in 1421 estimated the 
strength of the Hindu army at 90,000 men fit to bear arms. 3 
Abdur Razak, who visited the city twenty-one years later, records 
that the Vijayanagar army consisted of eleven lacs of men, 
(1,100,000) and more than 1,000 elephants, “ lofty as the hills and 
gigantic as demons.” 4 Athanasius Nikitin, the Russian traveller 
who stayed at Kulburga between 1468 and 1474, describes the 
Vijayanagar army as consisting of 300 elephants, 100,000 infantry 
and 50,000 horse, while that of Sultan Muhammad of Kulburga 
consisted of 575 elephants, 900,000 foot and 190,000 horse. 5 Accord- 
ing to the accounts of Varthema there were 40,000 horsemen in 
Vijayanagar. 6 Duarte Barbosa in giving an account of Vijayanagar 
says that the king kept at all times 900 elephants and more than 


1. See V. R. R. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 190. 

2. Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 314. 

3. Major, India, p. 6; Sewell, op, c it., p. 82. 

4. Elliot, op. c it., IV, p. 105. 

5. See Sewell, op. cit., p. 105. 

6. Jones, Varthema, p. 126 ; Sewell, op. cit., p. 118. 
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20,000 horses, and had more than 100,000 men both horse and foot 
to whom he gave pay. 7 The chronicle of Paes also contains some 
interesting information about the Vijayanagar army. Referring to 
Krsnadeva Raya and his forces, Paes says : “ This king has con- 
tinually a million fighting troops in which are included 35,000 
cavalry in armour ; all these are in his pay and he has these troops 
always together and ready to be despatched to any quarter when- 
ever such may be necessary.” 8 He says that the king once sent 
fifty captains with 150,000 soldiers amongst whom were many 
cavalry, and adds : “ He (the king) has many elephants, and 
when the king wishes to show the strength of his power to any of 
his adversaries amongst the three kings bordering on his kingdom, 
they say that he puts into the field two million soldiers ; in 
consequence of which he is the most feared king of any in these 
parts.” 9 Nuniz estimates that the army which Krsnadeva Raya 
led to the battle of Raicur in 1519 consisted of 703,000 foot, 32,600 
horse and 551 elephants, besides the camp followers, merchants, 
and others, and “ an infinitude of people ” who joined him at a place 
close to Raicur. 10 The Rayavdcakamu states that Krsnadeva Raya 
was followed in his campaigns against the Muhammadans by 
120 ghattams 11 of elephants, 60,000 horse and 500,000 infantry in 
a body. 12 According to the Krsnardyavijayamu , the strength of 
Krsna Raya’s army was 600,000 foot, 6,600 horse, and 2,000 
elephants. 13 The army of Rama Raja was also large. According 
to Ferishta it consisted of 70,000 horse and 90,000 infantry 14 but 
if the anonymous chronicler is to be believed, it was even larger 
and was made up of 100,000 horse and 300,000 infantry. 15 Couto 
and Faria y Sousa agree with the above accounts as to the number of 
horses, but estimate that the foot soldiers alone were more than 
six hundred thousand. 16 


7. Barbosa , I, pp. 209-10. 
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11. The term ghattam which is identical with Sanskrit Ghata denotes 
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But it is not quite clear whether these huge forces constituted 
the imperial standing army at Vijayanagar or whether they in- 
cluded also feudal levies. In the light of the figures of Duarte 
Barbosa who modestly estimates the strength of the trained armies 
of the Vijayanagar kings at 100,000, the cavalry alone being 20,000, 
it is reasonable to infer that the exaggerated figures of most of the 
foreign travellers do not indicate the normal strength of the forces 
which the kings generally maintained, but that of the forces that 
were assembled in times of war. For instance the huge army that 
marched to Raicur was made up not only of the regular troops but 
also of the war levies furnished by the feudal vassals. According 
to Nuniz, Krsnadeva Raya had a permanent force of fifty thousand 
paid soldiers amongst whom were six thousand horsemen, who 
comprised the palace guard. He had also with him two hundred 
horsemen who were a part of the palace guard, their duties being 
to be always with the king and ride with him. There were also 
in the king’s service twenty thousand spearmen and shield bearers 
besides three thousand men to look after the elephants in the 
stables. 17 The figures of Duarte Barbosa and Nuniz show that the 
standing army was a fraction of the large army called to the field 
of battle. The Vijayanagar rulers depended on the irregulars 
who formed a very large portion of the army. 18 

Section II 
Recruitment 

The Vijayanagar sovereigns adopted two different methods in 
the matter of recruitment to the army. The first was the direct one 
according to which the soldiers for the army were recruited directly 
by the kings and were maintained by them at their own expense ; 
while the second was the indirect method according to which 
military contingents were required to be supplied to the imperial 
sovereign by the feudal vassals. While the former constituted the 
regular standing army of the state, the latter remained largely an 
irregular force supplied by the feudatories at short notice. 

Recruitment for the standing army of the kings was made with 
great care. Duarte Barbosa, while describing how men were chosen 
for the army, says : “ The officials of war in choosing a man for the 

17. Sewell, op. c it., p. 381. 

18. See C. H. Payne, Scenes and Characters from Indian History t pp. 56 
and 57 and /n. 
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army strip him naked, and look at him to find out how tall he is, 
what is his name, in what land he was born, the names of his father 
and mother, and in this way he is appointed without leave being 
given him to go to his country and if he goes without leave 
and afterwards is captured, he is very evilly entreated.” 19 But 
though recruitment for the army was made with great care, and 
discipline maintained with great rigour, yet the soldiers were 
allowed to live “ according to their own law ”. 20 Nuniz, when 
describing the army of Krsnadeva Raya which marched to Raicur, 
says that “ all (the soldiers) were equally well armed, each after 
his own fashion.” 21 The system of allowing the soldiers to live 
“ according to their own law ” and equip themselves “ each after 
his own fashion” had certain advantages which counter-balanced 
the disadvantages. It must be admitted however that the existence 
of diverse groups and classes of soldiers in the imperial armies each 
following its own custom was not conducive to the enforcement of 
a uniform discipline among them. But it gave room for the display 
of patriotism of groups and communities or tribes. Under that 
system the soldiers preserved intact their own tribal characteristics 
which gave them greater scope for the display of their valour in 
war. Such diversity in the laws and regulations governing the 
army organisation was surely conducive to the efficiency of the 
men at arms. It may be noted that such a classification of the forces 
on the basis of the tribes or clans to which the soldiers belong is in 
vogue even at the present day in the regiments of the British Indian 
armies. Barbosa suggests, though he does not definitely say so, 
that it was only with very great difficulty that leave was granted 
to the soldiers. But such a policy could not have done much good 
to the imperial cause, for in such a case there could not have been 
much enthusiasm and love for war in them. 

As has been said the feudal levies constituted a large portion of 
the Vijayanagar army. The empire was divided into a large num- 
ber of districts each of which was granted to a chief in return for 
a fixed annual financial contribution and the supply of a specified 
quota of the military to the imperial house. Speaking of the feudal 
contingents in the Vijayanagar forces, Nuniz says : “ The 

kings of this country are able to assemble as many 
soldiers as they want, as they have them there in their 
kingdom and have made wealth wherewith to pay them. 

19. Barbosa , I, p. 212. 

20. Ibid., p. 212. 

21. Sewell, op. cit,, p. 327. 

V.A.—13 
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This king Chita Rao has foot soldiers paid by his nobles, 
and they are obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers, 
that is six hundred thousand men, and twenty-four thousand horse 
which the same nobles are obliged to have.” 22 Many of the nobles 
also held some office or other under the crown. Nuniz gives a 
list of a few nobles who held office under Acyuta Raya, and the 
military contribution they were liable to : 


Name 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Elephants 

Salvanayque 

30,000 

3,000 

30 

Ajaparcatimapa 

25,000 

1,500 

40 

Gapanayque 

20,000 

2,500 

20 

Lepapayque 

20,000 

1,200 

28 

Narvara (the treasurer 



of the jewels) 

12,000 

600 

20 

Chinapanayque 

10,000 

800 

nil 

Crisnapanayque 

700 

500 

nil 

Bajapanayque 

10,000 

800 

15 

Mallapanayque 

6,000 

400 

nil 

Adapanayque 

8,000 

800 

30 

Bajapanayque 

10,000 

1,000 

50 23 

It is the same authority that 

gives us an idea of the strength 

of the contingents of a 

few nobles who followed Krsnadeva Raya 

to the battle of Raicur 

5 



Name 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Elephants 

The chief of the guard 

30,000 

1,000 

6 

Trimbicara 

50,000 

2,000 

20 

Timapanayque 

60,000 

3,500 

30 

Adapanayque 

100,000 

5,000 

50 

Condamara 

120,000 

6,000 

60 

Comara 

80,000 

2,500 

40 

Ogemdraho (the gover- 




nor of the city of 



Bisnaga) 

30,000 

1,000 

10 

Three eunuchs 

40,000 

1,000 

15 

The betel page 

15,000 

200 

nil 

Comarberca 

8,000 

400 

20“ 


22. Sewell, op. cit p. 373. 

23. Ibid., pp. 384-89. 

*24. Ibid., pp. 326-27. 
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It was the king who settled the forces that these chiefs were 
to keep for the imperial house. But it would appear that the 
number of each of these was subject to revision by the long 
as occasions demanded. For instance, though Adapanayque was 
normally expected to maintain only 8,000 soldiers, 800 horses and 
30 elephants, he led to Raicur a force consisting of 100,000 foot 
soldiers, 5,000 horses and 50 elephants, which seems to show that 
the strength of the contingents to be supplied by the feudatories 
was sometimes increased on occasions of war. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that these officers seldom maintained the required 
quota of the military. Nuniz affirms that Salvanayque acquired 
much wealth because he never maintained the whole force. 25 The 
kings had, however, the right to take away the property of these 
nobles. 26 They seem to have at times acted despotically in dealing 
with their nobles with regard to their military obligations. Adapa- 
nayque, for instance, was forced to bring to the battlefield a force 
which was many times larger than what he was normally expected 
to supply, and this must have made him enlist for his contingents 
men and animals that could not have seen a battle. In that 
case the existence of such irregulars in the Vijayanagar armies 
must have made them weak in spite of their large size. Here the 
remarks of Irvine are apposite. Writing on Indian armies in ge- 
neral, he says : “ Until the middle of the eighteenth century, 

when the French and the English had demonstrated the vast supe- 
riority of disciplined infantry, the Indian foot soldier was little 
more than a night watchman, and guardian over baggage either in 
camp or on the line of march.” 27 Though evidently this may be 
an exaggerated picture of the weakness of the Hindu military 
camp, it can well hold good of the irregulars in the Hindu armies. 

From the above list, it may be doubted that, in fixing the 
strength of the forces each noble was required to supply to the 
imperial house, there was no definite proportion or principle 
followed, and that the proportion in which one lord was required 
to supply his contingent of foot soldiers, horses and elephants, 
had no bearing on the proportion of the forces supplied by an- 
other. Condamara, for instance, supplied 120,000 foot soldiers, 
6,000 horse and 60 elephants, while the chief of the guard led a 
force of 30,000 infantry, 1,000 horses and six elephants. But the 
evidence at our disposal does not admit of an easy solution for this 

23. Ibid., p. 385. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Army of the Mughals, p. 57. 
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question. It is not, however, likely that the Vijayanagar kings 
would have acted as despots with regard to the fixing of 
the strength of the contingents from the feudal vassals, for though 
at times of war each of them might have been required to supply 
a larger quota of the military, yet during the normal periods of 
peace and quiet in the empire, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
principle was followed, for the empire, if maintained by such force 
and oppression, could not have flourished for three centuries suc- 
cessfully resisting the Muhammadan aggressions. 

This class of feudatories who were bound by ties of military 
service to the king are said to have held lands of the king on an 
amaram 28 tenure and were hence known in the epigraphs as the 
amarandyakas. There are a very large number of inscriptions 
which record the grant of lands to lords for military service. From 
the general nature of their military obligations it would appear 
that they were responsible for the supply of foot soldiers, horses 
and elephants for the wars. These amarams were resumable by 
the grantor if the stipulated service was not rendered. Neither 
the inscriptions nor the literature of the period give us an idea of 
the number of soldiers, horses and elephants each amaranayaka 
was required to supply . 29 But they differed widely in their 
status and obligations . 30 

These military vassals gave their lands to minor chiefs on 
similar terms of military service. The prevalence of such a system 
is indicated by an inscription in the Pudukkottai State. A record 
at Unaiyur in that State registers a grant of land by Vengalappa 
Visayalayadeva, chief of Suraikkutfi, to one Kurundan alias 
Terinjuvetti, commander of the army at Kurundampirai, a Padavp- 
parru. The commanders were asked to pay the dues from their 
lands to the above chief and serve in his army . 31 

Mention may also be made of the subordinate kings who were 
bound to do military service to the emperor. They were semi- 


28. Amaram means land or revenue granted by a chief to his retainers 
for military service ( Tamil Lexicon, Vol. 1, p. 102). 

29. Wilson suggests that each holder of an amaram was the commander 
of a thousand foot. ( Indian Glossary, p. 21). 

30. One record mentions a dalavay of Krsnadeva Raya who held some 
lands in the Hassan sthala for his amara padeya vAyakatana. (E.C., V, Hn. 
13). The term literally interpreted means the Nayakship of his own amara 
force. 

81. I.P.S., 743. 
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independent rulers in their respective kingdoms, but owed alle- 
giance to the imperial house. Such were the kings of Bankpur, 
Gerasope, and a few others. Nuniz says that they received no 
special respect at the imperial court in spite of their semi-indepen- 
dence. Speaking of some of them he says : “ The kings who 
are subject are these, besides this king of Bengapor, namely the 
king of Gasopa, and the king of Bacanor and the king of Calecu 
and he of Batecala, and these when they come to the court of 
Bisnaga are not held in higher esteem than any other captains 
either by the king or by any other nobles .” 32 But they received 
one concession from the imperial court, namely they were not 
compelled to go to court unless they were summoned . 33 

There was a special force at the capital which Nuniz calls the 
“ King’s guard ”, which consisted of foot soldiers, horses and 
elephants. We do not know the strength of this force. But it 
seems to have been large, for Nuniz says : “ The king (Krsna- 
deva Raya) took of his guard six thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot, the pick of all his kingdom, men with shields, 
archers, and three hundred elephants to the battle of Raicur .” 34 
To this group belonged two hundred horsemen whom we may call 
the gentlemen troopers at the imperial service. They attended on 
the king always, and were obliged to ride with him. After the 
king had mounted, he would count the two hundred horsemen, 
and whoever was missing was liable to be severely punished and 
his property confiscated. These gentlemen troopers were paid by 
the king, but were not granted lands . 35 We can well compare 
these gentlemen troopers with the Ahadis of the Mughal court, 
who always attended on the emperor, and owed allegiance to him 
and to no one else. A higher standard of efficiency and general 
worth was set up for an Ahadi than for an ordinary horseman . 36 
It is possible that the same higher standard might have been ex- 
pected of this group of cavalry of the Vijayanagar kings . 37 


32. Sewell, op. c it., p. 374. 

33. Ibid . 

34. Ibid., p. 327. 

35. Ibid., pp. 371-2. 

36. J.I.H., IX, p. 288. 

37. It would be interesting in this connection to note that in some respects 
these horsemen and attendants of the king bear also some resemblance to the 
omrahs of the Mughal court. Bernier describing the omrahs says: “Every omrah 
at court is obliged, under a certain penalty, to repair twice a day to the assem- 
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Nuniz speaks of another class of “ captains ” who were in the 
service of the king. Here the chronicler himself is not clear. He 
says: “During his (the king's) feasts and the almsgiving to 
his temples all these captains who are thus like renters must always 
attend the court, and of those whom this King has always about 
him and by whom he is accompanied in his court there are more 
than two hundred. These are obliged always to be present with 
the King, and must always maintain the full number of soldiers 
according to their obligations, for if he finds that they have a less 
number they were severely punished and their estates confisca- 
ted . These nobles are never suffered to settle themselves 
in cities or towns because they would there be beyond reach of 
his hand ; they only go thither sometimes ”. 38 Apparently Nuniz 
here confuses between the feudal vassals who had certain military 
obligations to perform to the king and who were granted estates 
on a military tenure and their agents who were required 
to be always at the capital. We have no other evidence to show 
that these “ captains ” were forced to stay at the capital. But 
there are a large number of inscriptions which, coming as they do 
from the different parts of the empire, refer to the grants made by 
the nayakas from the districts which had been granted to them for 
military service, though we also meet with a few epigraphs which 
record grants by the agents of these nayakas. Nuniz himself 
says : “ Those who are in the city and those who are away each 


bly for the purpose of paying his respects to the king, at ten or eleven o’clock 
in tl\e morning, when he is there seated to dispense justice, and at six in the 
evening. An omrah must also in rotation keep guard in the fortress once 

every week during four and twenty hours Whenever the king takes an 

excursion in his paleky all the omrahs who are not prevented by illness, 

disabled by age, or exempted by a peculiar office, are bound to accompany 
him on horseback exposed to the inclemency of the weather and to suffocat- 
ing clouds of dust.” ( Bernier , p. 215). Similarly the Vijayanagar gentlemen 
troopers did obeisance to the king daily when he came to the hall of public 
audience in his palace at ten or eleven o’clock. But the method of this 
obeisance differed from that at the Mughal court for while one was a Muham- 
madan court the other was Hindu. Though it cannot be said with confidence 
that such a system was a Muhammadan institution and that the Hindu court 
simply copied it, yet it has to be admitted that the similarity of the two 
systems is striking. But there was an important difference between the 
status of a Vijayanagar gentleman trooper and a Mughal omrah. While the 
former was paid and maintained by the king, the latter was a nobleman whose 
duty and privilege it was to follow the ruler. 

1 38. Sewell, op. cit., p. 374. 
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maintains a secretary ” 39 and thereby indicates that some were away 
from the capital. Thus it is evident that Nuniz confuses between 
the feudal chiefs and their agents. It is only the latter that were 
permanently staying at the capital. That these “ captains ” who 
were the “ renters ” kept their agents at the capital at all times, 
even in times of peace, with their respective tributary contingents, 
will become clear from the following illustration. It was often 
the imperial policy that was followed in the provinces of 
the empire. Madura for instance was divided into seventy-two 
pdlaiyams each of which was granted to a palaiyagar who was 
required to make a fixed financial contribution, and supply a 
definite quota of the military to the Nayak ruler of Madura. 
Besides these obligations each of them was required to maintain 
a certain number of troops at the capital for guarding one of the 
seventy-two bastions of the fort at Madura. The palaiya - 
gars appointed their own men at the capital ; and each 
of these agents stood a hostage for the loyalty of his 
master to the Nayak ruler. The same system could well have 
obtained at the imperial court of Vijayanagar. Thus the captains, 
who according to Nuniz had always to attend the court, main- 
tained the full number of soldiers according to obligations and 
were not allowed to settle in cities or towns, were in all likelihood 
the military agents of the “ renters ” and not the “ renters ” them- 
selves . Here the words “ more than two hundred ” signifying not 
only the renters, but also their agents is of some special interest. 

Thus recruitment to the Vijayanagar army was done in 
a variety of ways, for the forces were required for different pur- 
poses, and perhaps each class of the forces which was recruited 
for a particular purpose could not be engaged in any other duty. 

It would be interesting to examine here the considerations 
that weighed in the recruitment to the army. In Vijayanagar the 
Brahmans occupied an important place in the army. They were 
not only placed in charge of fortresses but were also appointed 
to lead the armies. Krsnadeva Raya insists on the fact that the 
Brahmans alone should be placed in charge of fortresses. He says: 
“The king can lay his hand on his breast and sleep peacefully 
who appoints as masters of his fortresses such Brahmans 
as are attached to himself.” . . . “The services of a Brahman 
are also (quite) necessary. So it is fit that he gives them charge 


39. Ibid., p. 374. 
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of well-filled fortresses and well-equipped forces and land”. 40 
Discussing in another place why the Brahmans should be placed 
in charge of fortresses, he observes : “ Entrust your forces to such 
Brahmans (generals) as you are best acquainted with. Do not 
keep them weak but give them such strong forces that they can 
be devoid of fear from enemies .... because a Brahman would 
stick to his post even in times of danger and would continue in 
service though reduced to becoming a subordinate to a Ksatriya or 
a Sudra. It is always advisable for a king to take a Brahman as 
his officer.” 41 The history of Vijayanagar abounds with many 
instances where Brahmans were either generals or provincial 
Viceroys. Sayana, the brother of the great minister Madhava- 
carya, Madanna, Lakkanna, and Saluva Timma are good instances 
in point. The Brahmans .apart from being generals of forces 
and lords of forts were leaders of contingents in the wars. This 
is borne out by the evidence of a valuable inscription at Tiruk- 
kadaiyur in the Tanjore district dated Vaisya (Vrsa, A.D. 1521-22?) 
in the reign of Krsnadeva Raya. The record states that a certain 
Brahman named Apatsahayan of Tirukkadiyur took part in the 
war against Iraccur (Raicur in Bijapur) and pleased king 
Krsnadeva Raya. 42 These pieces of evidence definitely show 
that in the Vijayanagar days Brahmans took part in the wars 
both as guardians of fortresses and leaders of armies. According 
to the account of Barbosa, among the men at arms were 
many knights who gathered at the imperial court from various 
lands to get their pay. His statement “ nevertheless (they) do not 
cease to live according to their own laws ” 43 also suggests that 
there were in the Vijayanagar armies soldiers from many commu- 
nities in the empire. The account of Paes shows that there were 
also Muhammadan soldiers in the Vijayanagar armies. 44 

Section III 
Divisions of the Army 

In ancient India the army was divided into four divisions, name- 
ly, infantry, cavalry, elephants and war chariots. But gradually the 


40. Amukta, canto IV, w. 261 and 255. 

41. Ibid., w. 207 and 217. 

42. 47 of 1906; Rep., 1907, para 59. 

43. Barbosa, I, p. 212. 

44* Sewell, op c it, p. 277, 
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chariots fell out of use, and by the days of Sri Harsa they had 
disappeared. The Vijayanagar epigraphs refer only to the other 
three divisions. A record of A.D. 1347 in the Sorab taluk of the 
Shimoga district mentions, for instance, that the army of the 
Kadamba king was composed of horsemen, elephants and foot- 
soldiers. 45 The Bitragunta grant of Sangama II mentions him as the 
lion to the troops of the furious elephants of the lords of elephants 
and horses and men. 46 Ibn Batuta, the Muhammadan traveller, 
says that the ruler of Hinawr (Honavar), Sultan Jalal-ad-Dm, who 
was a tributary of Haryab (Harihara I), had an army composed 
of horses and foot 47 We have no reference to the chariots in that 
period. But artillery as a division of the army came into existence 
in the later Vijayanagar days thus making the division again four. 

But Saletore affirms that the Vijayanagar armies consisted of 
six divisions. He says: “The Vijayanagar rulers uninten- 

tionally followed the mediaeval precept of Sukra 48 rather than the 
classical injunctions which restricted the forces to the four well 
known names,” and quotes the authority of an inscription of Deva 
Raya I and the Bakhair of Rama Raja to support his contention. 49 
The inscription under reference states that “he (Deva Raya I) 
having for a long time carried out a fierce military expedi- 
tion by order of his father king Harihara accompanied by the six 
components of the army, reached quickly the city.” 50 But it must 
be remarked that it is difficult to infer from the reference to the 
six “ components ” in this inscription that the Vijayanagar armies 
were divided into six divisions. The epigraph merely states that 
there were six kinds of armies ( vidham ) and not six divisions 
( anga ). The Raghuvarhsa of Kajidasa mentions six kinds of 
armies. It is said that Raghu with a desire to conquer the direc- 


45. E.C., VIII, Sb. 375. 

46. E.I., III, p. 33. 

47. Ibn Batuta, The Broadway Travellers Edn., p. 231. 

48. gukra says: “The king should have his infantry four times the 
cavalry, bulls one-fifth of his horse, camels one -eighth, elephants one-fourth 
of the camels, chariots half of the elephants and cannon twice the chariots.” 
i&ukraniti, IV, vii, 1. 41, p. 128; Soc . and Pol Life in the Vij. Emp 
I, p. 420). But curiously enough gukra mentions seven and not six. 
Saletore tries to overcome the difficulty 6y remarking, “but in reality gukra 
Merely gave legal sanction to two of the parts already mentioned as auxi- 
liaries by Kautilya — bulls and camels and introduced one new feature — 
artillery — which was unknown to the age of the Arthasastra, Ibid,, I, p. 420). 

49. Soc . and Pol Life in the Vij. Emp., I, p. 421. 

50. Nel Ins., I, pp. 4 and 7. 

V.A.-19 
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tions started with his six kinds of armies. 51 Here the armies refer- 
red to are the hereditary (mania), mercenary ( bhrtaka ), belong- 
ing to guilds ( sreni ) , those of an ally (mitra ) , those of an enemy 
(i amitra ), and those of forest tribes ( atavi ). The Vijayanagar ins- 
cription in question seems to refer to such variety of the forces 
that made up the Hindu army and not to its divisions. The Bakhair 
of Hama Raja gives a detailed account of the Hindu forces on the 
battle-field of Raksas Tangdi, and says that there were in them 
large hosts of horses, camels, elephants, artillery, bulls and foot 
soldiers. 52 Though the Vijayanagar armies consisted of these six 
parts, we do not know if they were engaged in the wars. The 
camels and bulls must have been only auxiliaries of the main 
forces that fought in the battle. Nuniz while describing the Hindu 
forces that marched to the battle of Raicur says that there were in 
them many sumpter-mules, asses and oxen, which carried all the 
supplies and many other burdens such as tents and other things. 53 
Thus these served only as auxiliaries of the main armies. In the 
face of such data it is difficult to agree with Saletore in his asser- 
tion that there were six divisions in the Vijayanagar armies. 

1. Infantry : A large portion of the armies was made up of 
foot-soldiers. The largeness was due perhaps to the fact that 
they consisted of the Vaisyas and the Sudras if the injunctions of 
Kautalya had been followed in that period with regard to the 
recruitment to the armies. 54 As for the dress of the Vijayanagar 
soldiers, Ferishta says that they generally went to the battlefield 
“ quite naked and had their bodies anointed with oil to prevent 
their being easily seized.” 55 But Paes, while describing the review 
of the forces by the king, says that their dress was very rich with 
many colours. 56 But such a glowing description of the splendid 
appearance and armaments of the troops only suggests that the 
soldiers appeared in the best of their dress on such ceremonial 
occasions as the review of the forces by the king. And it is only 
likely that the common soldiers were dressed very lightly in the 
battle-fields. 57 The weapons of warfare used by the Vijayanagar 


51. Canto IV, v. 27. 

52. See Saletore, op. cit., I, pp.. 417-18. 

53. Sewell, op. cit., p. 333. 

54. ArthaS&stra, Bk. IX, ch. 2. 

55. Briggs, The Rise , III, p. 137. 

56. Sewell, op cit., p. 277. 

57. See Sewell, ibid., p. 277 and fn. 2, where he says : “ I have seen on seve- 
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soldiers were swords, arches, bows and arrows, daggers, battle- 
axes with the shafts, musquets, blunderbusses, javelins, Turkish 
bows, bombs, spears and fire missiles, 58 short swords and poignards, 
which were in girdles. 59 The Madhurdvijayam and the Saluva- 
bhyudayam mention the use of such weapons as sastra (dagger, 
sword), sardsana (arrow ), asi (sword), karpana (a kind of spear), 
katharikastram (a kind of arrow) , kdrmukam (bow) , and mudgara 
(hammer, hammer-like weapon) . The soldiers also used 
the phalaka (shield) as a protection against the arrows of the 
enemies. At times a leather shield (carmadharana) was also 
used. 60 Speaking about the shields Nuniz says that they were so 
large that there was no need for armour to protect the body. 61 The 
inscriptions also refer to the use of such weapons as the axe, 62 and 
dagger. 63 From the illustration, in the third volume of the Epi - 
graphia Camatica, of a few weapons of war depicted on the vira- 
gals or memorial stones to heroes killed in some fight probably in 
1419, we can infer that big knives were used for executing persons, 
and that swords were also used by the army in those days. 64 

2. Cavalry : The next important division of the army was 
the cavalry. In fact the Vijayanagar kings were so strong in their 
cavalry and able to win success in many of the wars only with its 
help that they were generally called the asvapatis. Krsnadeva Raya 
himself says that he won a battle against the Sultan of Bidar with 
the help of the horses. 65 The foreign policy of the kings was great- 
ly influenced by their keen desire to get a good supply of horses 
from Ormuz. The pursuit of such a policy was necessitated by the 


ral occasions bodies of men collected together at Vijayanagar and the neigh*- 
bourhood dressed and armed in a manner which they assured me was tradi- 
tional. They wore rough tunics and short drawers of cotton stained to a 
rather dark red brown colour admirably adapted for forest work, but of a 
deeper hue than our English Khaki. They grimly assured me that the colour 
concealed to a great extent the stains of blood from wounds.” 

58. Ibid., p. 277. 

59. Ibid., pp. 304 and 328. 

60. Madhurdvijayam, canto III, w. 2 and 3. Sdluvdbliyudayam, canto IV, 
w. 14, 15, 17, 43; canto VI, vv. 22 and 24. 

61. Sewell, op. cit., p. 328. 

62. 179 of 1910. 

63. E.C., VIII, Sb. 19. 

64. See E.C., III, Intro . , p. 34. 

65. Amukta., canto I, v. 42. 
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fact that the Carnatic horses were weak and lean and hence not 
able to bear fatigue. 66 

About the expenditure of a king, Krsnadeva Raya says : “ The 
expenditure of money which is utilised in buying elephants and 
horses, in feeding them, in maintaining soldiers, in the worship of 
Gods and Brahmans and in one’s own enjoyment can never be 
called an expenditure.” 67 In another place he suggests that the 
king should spend half of his income in the maintenance of the 
army (of which the expenditure on horses formed a large part). 68 
Krssnadeva Raya, for instance, purchased every year thirteen 
thousand horses of Ormuz and country-breds, and kept for himself 
the best ones. 69 The Vijayanagar kings valued the horses so much, 
that, if Nuniz may be believed, Saluva Narasiriiha “ took them 
dead or alive at three for a thousand pardaos, and of those that 
died at sea they brought him the tail only, and he paid for it just 
as if it had been alive.” 70 Though this is perhaps an exaggeration, 
it shows the great value the Vijayanagar kings placed on horses. 
According to the account of Barbosa the price of the horses ranged 
from 400 to 600 cruzados. 71 Nuniz, however, gives different prices 
for them. In one place he says that they were purchased at 4% 
horses per thousand pardaos, 72 while elsewhere he remarks that 
they were selling at the rate of twelve to fifteen for a thousand 
pardaos 73 Hence as Dames suggests the price of the horse seems 
to have varied between £78 and 26, or 1170 and 390 in Indian 
rupees. 74 

These horses were branded with the king’s mark and given 
over to horsemen with the necessary provisions for every month, 
and when they died the maintainer of the dead horse was obliged 
to take the piece of skin containing the king’s mark to the Chief 
Master of the horse so that another was given in its place. 75 Each 


66. Scott, Ferishta; sec Sewell, op. cit., p. 72. 

67. Amukta., canto IV, v. 262. 

68. Ibid., v. 238. 

69. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 381-2. 

70. Ibid., p. 307 ; for a similar statement of Marco Polo regarding the 
Pandyan Kingdom, See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The P&ndyan Kingdom, 
pp. 192-3. 

71. About Rs. 2325 to 3375 in the estimate of Dames; Barbosa, I, p. 210. 

72. Sewell, op. cit., p. 361 and fn. 2. 

73. Ibid., p. 381. 

74. Barbosa, I, p. 210. 

75. Sewell, op. cit., p. 381. 
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knight was given one horse for his own riding, a groom and a slave 
girl for his service and the necessary daily supplies. If he did 
not maintain it properly he was deprived of his horse and given 
another which was of an inferior quality. 76 

The horses were fully caparisoned, had plates on their fore- 
heads, and the cavalrymen wore quilted tunics made of layers of 
stony raw leather and furnished' with iron plates which made them 
strong, and had their umbrellas of state held over their head. 77 

3. Elephants : Elephants were of great use in ancient and 
mediaeval warfare, and the Vijayanagar kings used them largely in 
their battles. Abdur Razak affirms that there were in the court 
of Deva Raya II more than thousand elephants “ lofty as hills and 
gigantic as demons.” 78 According to Nikitin large scythes were 
attached to the trunks of the elephants, and they carried each a 
citadel in which were twelve men in armour with guns and 
arrows, 79 but Varthema would have us believe that each elephant 
carried only six men, and had long swords attached to its trunk in 
battle. 80 With these may be compared the description of Nuniz. 
He says that from the howdahs of the war elephants fought four 
men on each side of them, and that on their tusks were fastened 
sharp knives with which they did great harm. 81 Paes too says that 
three or four persons used to fight from the back of the war ele- 
phants, and he describes the elephants as covered with caparison 
of velvet and gold and bells and that on their heads were painted 
faces of giants and other kinds of great beasts. 82 

4. Artillery: Artillery had no great importance in the 
wars of ancient and mediaeval South India . It was only 
in the Vijayanagar days that it made its appearance on 
the scenes of battle. It would be interesting to examine here when 
exactly gun powder began to be used in South India. In describ- 
ing the battle of 1368 fought between Bukka I and the Bahmani 
Sultan, the Tohfut-us-Salatin mentions gun carriages and batter- 


76. Barbosa, I, pp. 210-211. 
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ing rams. 83 Briggs surmised that it was possible that the Muham- 
madans might have procured the guns in 1368 from the west as 
they had been used by Edward III eighteen years earlier at the 
battle of Cressy. 84 Thus if the Muhammadan work is to be 
believed it is reasonable to infer that guns were used in 1368. But 
the works of ancient Niti literature show that the Hindus were 
acquainted with the use of guns. Sukracarya, for instance, men- 
tions them. 85 The date of Sukra is a matter of doubt but though 
he is considered to be a mediaeval writer the fact that he refers to 
the guns shows that they were in use in that period. 

Epigraphical evidence also indicates the use of fire-arms and 
guns in the Vijayanagar period. An inscription in the Sagar taluk 
in the Shimoga district dated A.D. 1441 (?) records that one Maha • 
prabhu Bayica Gavuqla was supplying gun powder to the Nadan- 
giri nad Raja. 86 The use of guns in the Vijayanagar period is also 
proved by the evidence of the chronicle of Nuniz. According to 
his account several cannons were taken by Krsnadeva Raya to 
Raicur for the battle. 87 In the Amuktamdlyada the same emperor 
speaks of the fortresses “which are garrisoned and provided with 
engines ”, which may have included guns. 88 

Section IV 

The March and the Fight 

From the literature and epigraphs of the period we get some 
interesting details about the declaration of wars, the march of the 
armies and the fight of the forces. 

Barbosa says that the king decided in his Council as to the 
necessity for his going to the battle. 89 Nuniz also mentions the 
Council of Krsnadeva Raya which he consulted before he under- 
took his campaigns against the Sultan of Bijapur. 90 
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The kings first declared war against the enemies. The Saluva - 
bhyudayam for instance says that Narasimha resolved to set out on 
an expedition of conquest of Udayagiri and ordered a public an- 
nouncement of the resolve . 91 Just before the starting of the expe- 
dition the feudal vassals were summoned to the court and were 
given rich presents. They were also entertained at a banquet at 
the capital . 92 Then an advance army was sent into the enemy’s 
territory. Krsnadeva Raj'a is said to have asked a part of his force 
to proceed to a distance of three amadas (thirty miles) into the 
enemy’s territories and gather from there men, cattle, sheep and 
goats that they may not be available to the enemy . 93 This is in a 
way confirmed by Nuniz who in describing the advance troops 
that went to Raicur says : “ Three or four leagues in front of this 

multitude go some fifty thousand men who are like scouts ; they 
have to spy out the country in front and always keep at a dis- 
tance ”. 94 The king himself started a little later. Before he started 
he made his offerings and performed sacrifices 95 Barbosa gives a des- 
criptive account of how the king started for his wars. According to 
him on the appointed day the king went to an open space mounted on 
an elephant or a palanquin as if for his pleasure, along with his 
horsemen and footmen and many elephants drawn up in a line all 
richly dressed. He then mounted a horse and shot an arrow in 
the direction of the country with which he was about to wage war. 
He then gave out in how many days he would be starting for the 
war 96 

These preliminaries over, the forces started on the march. 
There were no forced marches then as in later times. If Barbosa 
can be believed, they marched only three leagues a day, and soon 
after the day’s march was over, they built a town of straw on some 
open space, and erected houses arranged in streets where they 
halted for three days, after which they again proceed to the next 
camping ground. They marched at that rate until they reached 
the appointed place . 97 

The temporary camp of the king and his soldiers presented the 
appearance more of a festive city than of a military camp. All the 
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camp was divided into many streets ; and there were markets in 
them, where could be had all the necessaries of life and even luxu- 
ries like diamonds and precious stones for sale. There were also 
professional hucksters and craftsmen in the armies. The king him- 
self stayed in the tent specially erected for him surrounded by a 
great hedge of thorns, with only one entrance. The guards who 
were outside were on their watch duty all through the night at 
fixed spots. There were also spies at work who patrolled all night 
through the camp and watched to see if they could catch any 
spies. 98 There were a large number of public women, who, in the 
army that marched to Raicur, numbered twenty thousand. In the 
armies there were also thousands of men with water-skins who 
sought water for the fighting men lest they should die of thirst. 
There were also many merchants in the .armies with all 
supplies. 99 The presence of merchants in the armies is also 
indicated by the evidence of epigraphy. An incomplete inscription 
at Tirumalai in the Chittore district mentions a merchant in an 
army. 1 " 

We have not got enough details to form any correct idea about 
the fighting arrangements of the forces. Nuniz tells us that Krsna- 
deva Raya ‘divided his army into seven wings’ at the battle of Rai- 
cur. 101 In the battle of Raksas Tangdi the Hindu army was divided 
into three wings — the right was in the charge of Tirumala, the left 
in the charge of Venkatadri while the centre was commanded by 
Rama Raja himself. 102 

The army was divided into many units. According to the 
Rdmardjiyamu, when Bukka Raju Rama Raju marched against 
the fort of Kandanavolu (Kurnul) which was then in the occupa- 
tion of Savai (the Adil KHan) and laid siege to it, each unit of 
his army is said to have consisted of one elephant, twenty horses, 
sixty archers, sixty swordsmen and sixty spearmen. There were 
3,500 such units. But we do not know whether the numbers are 
accurate. 103 

From the inscriptions of the period we learn something about 
the methods of fight prevalent in those days. 104 Hand to hand 
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fight seems to have been in vogue. A record says that Saluva 
Narasiihha snatched a sword ( kathdri ) from a warrior in the 
course of a hand to hand fight and that on account of this he was 
called Kathdri Saluva . 105 The Madhuravijayam also describes such 
a hand to hand fight which took place outside the Rajagambhlra 
fort between Kampana and the Sambuvaraya chief who was the 
lord of that region . 106 

A practice peculiar to the wars of the period was that of setting 
fire to the temporary cities made for the army on the route of its 
march. Barbosa mentions the practice, but curiously enough he 
says that the king issued a proclamation ordering the whole city 
to be set fire to except the palaces, fortresses, temples and the 
houses of certain lords that were not thatched, so that all men might 
attend with their wives, sons, and households . 107 Dames has shown 
how ridiculous this statement of Barbosa is, and says that it was 
evidently the interpolation of an intelligent copyist and adds that 
what Barbosa said was, “ not that the king set fire to his capital, 
but that when he was on the march before starting for the next 
camping ground, he had the temporary town of grass huts which 
had been erected for the accommodation of his army burnt .” 108 
The inscriptions do not throw any direct light on this interesting 
question . 109 


kind of fight called sa mbrdni. It states that the Mahdn&yakdc&rya having a 
mind to see a fight with left foot advanced and the right foot in the sambrani 
fashion, one Cennappa fighting against Canda Bova in front of his master in a 
battle at Nagarjunakdte died and went to the feet of the Gods in the world 
of Gods. The exact phrase used in the inscription is yedada kdla saci balada 
kala sambrani rana. It is not however found in the Kanarese text but is sup- 
plied by Rice. The Kanarese text has svambrani rana; and there is nothing 
to justify the addition of the word ‘fashion’. It seems to refer to a battle 
fought at a place probably called Svambrani. (See E.C., XI, Ck. 42). 
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Kri&adeva Raya suggests that the kings must not go per- 
sonally into the enemy country, and that “ it is meet that he ap- 
points one of his lords and sends him on the business .” 110 Barbosa 
says that the king of Vijayanagar seldom went to war himself 
but sent his captains and armies . 111 It is likely that the kings did 
not lead expeditions unless they were driven to that neces- 
sity. Acyuta Raya, for instance, though he takes credit for the 
subjugation of many of his provinces, yet does not seem to have 
taken the field himself. When Cellappa’s rebellion was being put 
down he was spending his time in the company of scholars at 
Srirangam . 112 But curiously enough Krsnadeva Raya was in this 
respect an exception to his own maxim. Even to quell a small re- 
bellion he took the field in person. 

From the Rdyavdcakamu we learn that with the commission 
given to a general to lead the forces were also given betel and nut. 
Kpsnadeva Raya, having heard from his spies of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Muhammadans in his dominions, summoned from 
among his amaranayakam generals the chief Pemmasani Rama- 
li;nga, and asked his advice as to how he was to act under the cir- 
cumstances. Ramalinga assured the king that if he should be en- 
trusted with the commission he could rout the enemy in no time. 
Krsnadeva Raya approved of the idea, and presented him with betel 
and nut in token of his leadership in the attack . 113 

During the course of the fight, if the kings led the armies, 
they themselves encouraged the soldiers to fight or in 
their absence appointed men for the purpose. Ferishta 
says that Bukka I asked the Brahmans to deliver ser- 
mons to his troops on the merit of slaughtering the Muham- 
madans, for they were the destroyers of the Hindu temples and 
their images and the slaughterers of cows . 114 When Krsna- 
deva Raya saw that his forces had been made to take to their 
heels by the Muhammadans in the initial stages of the battle of 
Raicur, he rebuked his soldiers for their cowardice, and encourag- 
ed them by saying that since all of them had to die some day, they 
should meet their death boldly at the battlefield as was their 
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custom . 115 In the battle of Raksas Tang#, Tirumala, the 
brother of Rama Raja, lost one of his eyes and fled from the 
battlefield. When the latter heard this, his anger knew no bounds, 
and in order to encourage his troops he remounted his horse, and 
shouting several times “ Gorida, Gorida !” charged the allied armies 
with his men . 116 


Section V 

The Fort and the Siege 

In the wars of the middle ages forts played a prominent part. 
No province was without a few forts where were stationed military 
contingents to guard the country from external aggression and 
put down internal rebellion. Even in the days of the Mahrattas 
the forts were of immense use in times of war. They were 
strongly garrisoned ; and it, was only at enormous cost and con- 
siderable loss of life, not to speak of the tediously long months 
and years spent, that many of them were reduced by the Mughals. 
The Vijayanagar kings too realised the necessity and the use- 
fulness of forts. They constructed many such where they did not 
exist. An epigraph at the fort of Gutti in the Anantapur district 
describes the Gutti Durga as the nave of the wheel of the 
sovereignty over the whole earth of the illustrious king Bukka . 117 

The forts can be classified under four heads. They are the 
sthala durga (fort built on land), j ala durga (fort surrounded by 
water), giri durga (hill fort. ) and vanadurga (fort built in the 
midst of forests) . U8 It was not all places that had forts. The capital 
and certain places in the empire had forts. The other kinds of 
fortifications were the forests and mountains. They warded off 
trouble from enemies and robbers. That forests were reared near 
the fortresses on the frontiers of the empire is also shown 
by the evidence of the Amuktamalyada, in which Kjr$$a- 
deva Raya says : “ Increase the forests that are near 

your frontier fortress ( gadidesa ) and destroy all those that 
are in the middle of your territory . Then alone you 
will not have trouble from robbers .” 113 Paes also remarks that 
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there were fortresses on the frontiers of the Vijayanagar empire 
and that forests were reared near them. He says that on the east 
of the two kingdoms of Vijayanagar and Orissa there were very 
dense forests which formed a strong fortress on both sides. 120 

Forts were erected also in the regions newly conquered or 
where there were certain rebellious tribes. The epigraphs of the 
period refer to the pacLaipparru, which literally means a military 
station or a cantonment. For instance an inscription of A.D. 1406 
found at Kiranur in the Pudukkottai State mentions that the place 
was a padaipparru. 121 Invariably there was a fort in each of these 
military centres where some military were stationed. Evidently for 
the maintenance of these forts a charge called the kdttai panam 
was collected from the people. 122 

From the inscriptions of the period we get some glimpse of the 
parts of the forts. They were the moat, the rampart, the flag-staff, 
the parapet, the bastions and breast works. 123 The importance of 
the bastion is thus indicated in an inscription. It states that one 
£inga Raja erected the bastion named Rajagambhlra and called 
it the indispensable bastion ( avasarada k ottala) . 124 There were also 
special bastions for placing cannon. 125 A few of the more import- 
ant and strategical places seem to have had two forts. An inscrip- 
tion in the Malur taluk in the Kolar district records for instance 
that Singa Raja by order of Gopa Raja erected both the inner and 
the outer forts in Tekal in A.D. 1434. 126 A few forts had two lines 
of fortifications. The Tekal fort was one such. An epigraph in 
the same Malur taluk records that during the time of Deva Raya 
Maharaya and when Gopa Raya was ruling the Tekal city Singa 
Raja had the two lines of fortifications built. 127 Many of the forts 
had towers also. According to an inscription in the Hiriyur taluk 
of the Chitaldrug district, four towers were constructed for the fort 
at Kandahalli. 123 The fort was generally a town in itself. There 
were colonies for the various castes within it. An epigraph at 
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Tiruva^i in the South Arcot district dated A.D. 1536-37 refers to a 
Brahman street within the fort of the place. 129 References like 
this to such streets lead us to think that each caste had a sepa- 
rate quarter in the fort. Many of the forts seem to have had tem- 
ples within them. For instance an inscription at Candragiri dated 
A.D. 1537 mentions two temples within the fort at the place. 130 

Paes says that the whole country was thickly populated with 
cities and towns, which were surrounded only by earthen walls 
and that they were not allowed to have brick walls lest they should 
become too strong. 131 But this seems to be true only of ordinary 
cities and not applicable to military stations. 

About the methods of siege we are not able to get much infor- 
mation. But the following details may be gathered from the lite- 
rature and inscriptions of the period. On certain occasions the 
king or general who wanted to capture a fort threw his trumpet in- 
side the fort of the enemy and fetched it back after capturing it. An 
inscription in the Mysore State describes this as the method that 
was followed by Kathari Saluva. 132 Nuniz gives a cogent and clear 
description of the siege of Raicur by Krsnadeva Raya which might 
have been one of the methods adopted with regard to the capture 
of forts in those days. 133 At times when access to a particular 
fortified city or fort was rendered difficult by the inundation of the 
rivers surrounding it, then the waters were sought to be directed 
into new channels. When Krsnadeva Raya marched to lay siege 
to the city where the lord of the land of ‘ Catuir ’ was, he was pre- 
vented from doing so as the city was surrounded by water. Hence 
he diverted the river in ‘ fifty different beds ’ as a result of which 
all the water drained out of the main river and Kr§nadeva Raya 
was able to reach the walls of the fortified city. 134 

The Rdyavacdkamu gives some interesting details about what 
was done after the capture of a particular fort. According to it, 
Krsnadeva Raya easily captured the outskirts of the city of 
Ahmadnagar and fought a pitched battle with the enemy’s horse 
outside the city. In a very short time 2,800 of the enemy’s cavalry 
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were destroyed, and the emperor gained a complete victory. The 
garrison within the fort thought that they could not stand a siege 
by Kr$na, and in order to avoid the storming of the fort, evacuated 
it and retreated to the interior. Krsnadeva Raya thus got posses- 
sion of the fort very easily and directed the fortifications to be 
destroyed. He then ordered castor seeds to be sown where the 
fortifications had stood . 135 

But these instances only show that different methods were 
adopted with regard to the capture of the forts ; there could not, 
however, have been any hard and fast rule as to how a fort was 
to be taken, for the method adopted must have depended upon the 
circumstances. 


Section VI 
Military Organisation 

Of the many branches of the government the military depart- 
ment was one, and this in the Vijayanagar days was called the 
Kanddcdra , 136 We get only very little information from the ins- 
criptions about the military department and the various officers 
of the army. There was a chief officer in charge of the military 
department who was variously called, the Senapati > 137 Sarva - 
samyddhikdri 1 ™ and Dalavdy , 139 He attended to the administra- 
tion of the military department. It is likely he was a member of 
the Ministerial Council. Here it is necessary to note the dis- 
tinction between a Dandanayaka and a Dalavdy. While the title 
Danda'aaydka was a general one which was borne by many of the 
officers of government, the title Dalavdy was a special title taken by 
officers in charge of the army . 140 
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As regards the minor officers of the army Nuniz mentions two, 
of whom one was the Commander of the palace guards, 
and the other was the Chief Master of the horse. 141 As 
for the officer in charge of the elephants he has nothing to say. 
As the military organisation was largely based on feudal princi- 
ples, we do not get any reference either in inscriptions or in litera- 
ture to the various grades of military officers. But from the accounts 
of foreign travellers we are able to learn that the status 
of a military commander depended on the number of horses he was 
allowed to maintain under him. Paes says : “ Some men of them 
who are of a higher rank than others have two horses or three and 
others have no more than one.” 142 An inscription of A.D. 1447 
refers to a chief who had 1,000 horse and 100,000 foot. 143 

The soldiers were generally paid in cash from the king’s 
treasury. This is borne out by the writings of the foreign travel- 
lers. But the writers differ widely in the details they give about 
the time when payment was made. Abdur Razak says : “ The 
sipahis receive their pay every four months, and no one has an 
assignment granted to him upon the revenues of the provinces ”. 144 
Paes, however, remarks that the king (Krsnadeva Raya) held a 
review of his guard and paid them all, because it was the beginning 
of the year, and it was their custom to pay salaries year by year. 145 
Nuniz, however, speaking about the soldiers (among whom were 
horsemen, spearmen, shield-bearers, men in the elephants’ stables, 
grooms, horse trainers and artificers, namely blacksmiths, masons, 
carpenters and washermen) says : “ These are the people he has 
and pays every day ; he gives. them their allowance at the gate of 
the palace.” 146 Here it seems likely that the soldiers at the imperial 
service were given only their daily allowance every day for their 
maintenance and not their pay. If Nuniz means by his statement 
that the pay of the soldiers was also given them daily, he seems 
to be wrong. But it is difficult to account for the difference bet- 
ween the statements of Abdur Razak and Paes. We may assume, 
however, that by the days of Krsnadeva Raya a change was effect- 
ed in the method of payment to the soldiers, and that annual pay- 
ments were preferred to three payments being made every year. 
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It is the foreign chroniclers again that give us an idea of the 
amount of pay the soldiers received. According to Barbosa the 
monthly pay of the men at arms was four to five pardaos, which, 
Dames calculates to range between £l-10s. and £l-17s.-4d., or in 
Indian rupees between 22-8-0 and 28. He also remarks : “ This 
would not be considered low even at the present day, and in the 
early sixteenth century when taken in connection with the other 
privileges, it meant affluence ”. 147 Paes too gives us an idea of the 
annual pay of the troops of the guard. He says that a review of 
the king’s troops was held when the identification of the soldiers 
was checked and pay disbursed. According to him the pay of 
the men of the guard ranged between six hundred and a thousand 
pardaos . Thus the annual pay of the highest military officer was 
about Rs. 47,000, which it must be admitted was not after all low 
taking into account the enormous privileges he enjoyed. 148 

The government granted lands to people in return for the 
supply of the necessaries for the armies. An inscription dated 
A.D. 1558 and found at Kaure in the Chitaldrug district, records 
the grant of land, formerly given for the maintenance of troops 
but now given rent free into the hands of Ramappa Gauda, for the 
village Kaure as hul kodage and ura kodage. This probably means 
that these lands were to be enjoyed by the whole body of villagers 
rent free on condition that they supplied fodder for the army. 149 

Another inscription dated A.D. 1447 records that a service 
manga was granted by the Mahamandalesvara Pratapa Raya to 
Pedda Ceppappa Reddi, the desayi of Mayikottapura. It states : 
“ For the service of supplying grass to our horses we have ordered 
that the lands now in the enjoyment of your people of the 
Samudra-kulacara wherever they may reside should be free from 
imposts specified. You are at liberty to cultivate the lands in your 
places well and to enjoy in succession whatever crops you may 
grow with all rights specified and without army molestation”. 150 

At the close of the Mahanavami festival every year the king 
held a general review of the forces. This practice of reviewing 
the army does not seem to have been in existence in the Hindu 
empires in India prior to the days of Vijayanagar. It would 
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appear that this was a Muhammadan practice, and it was perhaps 
in imitation of their northern neighbours that the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns held their annual reviews. Paes who was an eye-wit- 
ness to one of such reviews held by king Krsnadeva Raya, gives a 
graphic and vivid account of it. All the soldiers, horses, elephants 
and captains gathered together near the capital, in the best of their 
dress. The king dressed in the best of his robes passed through 
his soldiers amidst scenes of great noise and enthusiasm to a tent 
pitched on one side of the army where he performed certain 
ceremonies and returned again amidst similar scenes of exuberent 
joy and exultant cries of the soldiers. 151 Nuniz adds that when the 
king had reached the other end of the army he shot three arrows 
namely one for the Ydallcao, another for the king of Cotamuloco 
and yet another for the Portuguese, and that it was the king’s 
custom to make war on the kingdom lying in the direction where 
the arrow reached farthest. 152 Barbosa also alludes to this practice. 
It is said to have been one of the formalities which the Rayas 
observed before the declaration of war on their enemies. 153 But 
Paes makes no mention of this practice though he was an eye- 
witness to one of such reviews. Hence it is difficult to 
believe Nuniz and Barbosa. After all it might have been only a 
popular belief about the significance of the three shots. 

Here a word may be said about military routes. In ancient 
and mediaeval India roads were made for two purposes : for the 
facility of trade and for the march of the armies. A few Vijaya- 
nagar inscriptions refer to military roads. A record of A.D. 1524 
mentions danidina dart and dccndamarga (military road). 154 Two 
records of the time of Sadasiva Raya found at Halegere in the 
Bellary district also refer to the dandudova (military route). 155 

The Hindu army of Vijayanagar though large in size was 
lacking in efficiency. Hence Deva Raya II introduced certain re- 
forms in his army. Ferishta is our only authority who 
speaks about this reorganisation of the forces. He says : 

He (Deva Raya II) called a general council of his nobility and 
principal Brahmins, observing to them that as his country of Car- 
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natic in extent, population and revenue far exceedeth the terri- 
tories of the house of Bahmanee; and in like manner his army was 
far more numerous, he wished therefore to explore the cause of 
the Mussulman’s successes, and his being reduced to pay them 
tribute. Some said . . . that the superiority of the Mussulmans 
arose from two circumstances : one, all their horses being strong, 
and being able to bear more fatigue than the weak lean 
animals of Carnatic ; the other a great body of excellent archers 
always kept up by the Sultans of the house of Bahmanee of whom 
the Roy had but few in his army. 

“ Dee Roy upon this gave orders for the entertainment of 
Mussulmans in his service, allotted them jaghires, erected a mosque 
for their use in the city of Beejanuggur, and commanded that no 
one should molest them in the exercise of their religion. He 
also ordered a Koraun to be placed before his throne, on a rich 
desk, that the Mussulmans might perform the ceremony of obeis- 
ance in his presence without sinning against their laws. He also 
made all the Hindoo soldiers learn the discipline of the bow ; in 
which he and his officers used such exertions, that he had at length 
two thousand Mussulmans and sixty thousand Hindoos well skilled 
in archery, besides eighty thousand horse and two hundred thou- 
sand foot armed in the usual manner with pikes and lances.” 156 

The entertainment of the Muslims in the Hindu army at 
Vijayanagar is borne out by other pieces of evidence also. Paes 
in describing the army of Krsnadeva Raya remarks : “ The Moors — 
one must not forget them — for they were there also in the review 
with their shields, javelins and Turkish bows, with many bombs 
and spears and fire missiles ; and I was much astonished to find 
amongst them men who knew so well how to work these 
weapons.” 157 According to a record of A.D. 1430 Deva Raya II 
had ten thousand Turuska horsemen in this service. 158 A record 
of A.D. 1440-41 mentions one Ahmad KHan, who was a servant of 
the king VTra Pratapa Deva Raya, II, and constructed a well. 159 
According to an inscription of Sadasiva Raya the emperor made a 
grant to Brahmans at the request of one Ain-ul-Mulk, 160 which 
act presupposes the existence of good relations between the 
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Muhammadans and the Hindus. The anonymous chronicler says 
that Rama Raja used to call this Ain-ul-Mulk his brother . 161 

But it must be noted that though there was so much apparent 
harmony between the Hindus and the Muslims, the enlistment of 
the Muhammadans in the Hindu army in those days was a danger- 
ous step taken by Deva Raya II. Though their enlistment in the 
Hindu forces was done with the best of intentions by the emperor, 
ultimately it proved to be a fatal policy, as borne out by the 
treacherous attitude of two Muhammadans in the service of Vijaya- 
nagar at the hour of need on the occasion of the battle of Raksas 
Tangdi. We are informed of their treachery by Caesar Frederick, 
but for whose detailed account we would be in the dark about the 
real cause of the defeat of the Hindus at the historic battle. He says: 
“These four Kings were not able to overcome this Citie and the 
King of Bezeneger but by treason. This King of Bezeneger was 
a Gentile, and had, amongst all others of his Captaines two which 
were notable, and they were Moores ; and these two Captaines had 
either of them in charge three score and ten or four score thousand 
men. These two Captaines being of one religion with the foure 
Kings which were Moores, wrought meanes with them to betray 
their owne King into their hands. The King of Bezeneger esteemed 
not the force of the foure Kings his enemies, but went out of his 
Citie to wage battell with them in the fields ; and when the Armies 
were joyned, the battell lasted but a while, not the space of foure 
houres, because the two traitorous Captaines, in the chiefest of 
the fight with their companies turned their faces against their King 
and made disorder in his Armie that as astonished they set them- 
selves to flight .” 162 Anquetil du Perron too endorses this statement 
and observes : “ The king abandoned during the battle by two 

Muhammadan chiefs perished .” 163 

We may examine here if there was a War Council in the Vijaya- 
nagar days. Our evidence shows that there was a general Council 
which the kings consulted, but it was not a mere War Council. In 
times of peace it attended to the ordinary administration of the 
empire. The Councillors were men of distinction and hence were 
consulted on all matters of state, civil and military. Ferishta 
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speaking about the reorganisaion of the Vijayanagar armies in the 
days of Deva Raya II says, the king “ called a general council of 
his nobility and principal Brahmins ”, 164 which shows that members 
of his Council were allowed to discuss the questions. Nuniz too 
mentions the Council of Krsna Raya which he consulted before he 
undertook his campaigns against the Sultan of Bijapur . 165 But how 
far was the advice tendered by the Council binding on the 
kings ? Though the kings sought the advice of their Council at 
times of war they do not seem to have been bound to act up to 
the advice given by it. Everything depended on the strength of 
will of the sovereign. If he was strong enough to have his own 
way he could well do so. For instance when Ibrahim Adil Shah 
refused to surrender Cide Mercar, a Vijayanagar fugitive in the 
Bijapur territory, Krsnadeva Raya summoned “ the great lords of 
his council,” told them that he was determined to take full venge- 
ance on him, and asked them to make ready for the war. The 
pleadings of the Councillors that the cause for the proposed war 
was too small fell only on deaf ears ; so they “ finding the king un- 
moved” in spite of their strong protests began to advise him on the 
route he was to take for his campaigns. The king seeing the sound- 
ness of their advice accepted it, and prepared for his march . 166 
This account of Nuniz clearly shows that the kings accepted the 
advice of the Councillors only if they were agreeable to them. 

Despite the huge size and elaborate organisation of the armies 
of Vijayanagar they were inefficient when compared with those of 
their Muhammadan neighbours. Individual soldiers might have 
been brave; a few might have been good and trained warriors. 
But as an organised body they were inefficient. Deva Raya II 
effected some improvements to secure the efficiency of his army, 
but that was not enough . He contented himself with the reorgani- 
sation of the imperial forces, but forgot the fact that the Vijaya- 
nagar armies were constituted of the feudal levies also. His 
reforms did not reach the provinces. In them the people con- 
verted their ploughshares into sword blades just before a war and 
when the war was over they settled on the land again. 

When the military is organised on a feudal basis it cannot be 
strong. Centrifugal tendencies are sure to assert themselves where 
the central government is not strong enough to enforce, its com- 
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mands. Military contingents are not sent whenever ordered. And 
the provinces sometimes begin to take sides in palace 
intrigues and personal quarrels . When there was a suc- 
cession dispute at the capital on the death of Venkata II 
the weakness of the feudal arrangement was fully reveal- 
ed. Madura, because of its comparative distance from 
the imperial headquarters, was able to hold its own against 
Vijayanagar. The Nayak rulers of Madura rebelled as 
often as they could against the imperial yoke. Thus the co-opera- 
tion of the feudatories in the imperial policy was neither hearty nor 
regular. Further the feudal basis of the military organisation was 
always a source of danger. The feudal chief or military vassal had 
his own standing army and a number of smaller feudatory vassals 
who were responsible to him and not to the king at the imperial 
headquarters. The feudal chief could hold his own against the em- 
peror without the fear that his own vassal would join the emperor 
against him. This was a source of weakness to the military orga- 
nisation in the empire. When there was a line of weak kings at 
the centre, and strong and able rulers in the provinces, the empire 
lost its unity and coherence. The feudal chiefs waged wars and led 
campaigns into the territories of one another altogether ignoring the 
existence of the central government. Under such a system the mili- 
tary organisation could not be efficient. 

Further the fact that a large number of courtezans were offi- 
cially attached to the forces must have contributed not a little to 
the inefficiency of the Hindu armies. Again, Barbosa says that the 
kings ordered the men to take their families with them under the 
idea “ that men fight better if they have the responsibility of wives 
and children and household goods on them .” 167 But this was a 
mistaken notion for really their presence in the battlefield could 
not have infused courage into the soldiers, but only have contributed 
much to their inefficiency. Disaster was sure to await an army 
which had a large number of women in its midst. It must be ad- 
mitted however that the Hindus were not the only people who 
laboured under this disadvantage, for the Muhammadans also had 
similar disabilities. 

The Navy : A few words may be said here about the Vijaya- 
nagar naval organisation. There was a naval department which 
worked perhaps under the guidance of the Pradhani or more pro- 
bably under the guidance of the Commander-in-Chief. And without 
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a navy, it would not have been possible to reduce parts of Ceylon 
and Burma to subjection, as they apparently were for some time . 168 
But the Vijayanagar kings were so much occupied with their day- 
to-day internal administration that in ignorance of the broader issues 
of their national policy, they, like many other Hindu governments, 
failed to improve the naval organisation in the empire. The ease 
with which the Portuguese came into India, and the trouble they 
gave to the people, especially on the fishery coast of South India, 
were in a large measure due to the neglect of the fleet by the kings. 
Abdur Razak of course mentions that there were three hundred 
ports in the empire , 169 which should have been active but these 
indicate only the commercial activity of the empire,' and not its 
naval strength. Piracy was rampant on the seas ; this the 
Vijayanagar kings could not check. This was all due to the want 
of a fully equipped naval force. 

Section VII 
Character of the Wars 

In ancient India mere earth hunger was not the cause of wars. 
According to the ancient Hindu Dharma though wars might be 
waged with heavy losses of men and money on both sides, yet 
they were to be righteous ones. The peace-loving Brahmans and 
the contented peasants working in the fields were not to be 
molested. Megasthenes was very much pleased to see this state 
of affairs existing in North India during the time of his visit. 

In the Vijayanagar court, “ foreign conquest was a more 
fashionable theme than domestic finance. ,,17 ° Of course the old ideas 
about righteous warfare were remembered; but how far the theo- 
ries were translated into actual practice is a question. Krsnadeva 
Raya, however, not only laid down certain principles that must 
guide the kings in their war policy, but also acted up to them in 
certain respects. 
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In the war of 1366 waged between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans, the Vijayanagar king “ with a rancorous cruelty put men, 
women and children to the sword,” and Muhammad Shah the Bah- 
mani Sultan committed the same excesses and did not spare even 
children at the breast. 171 In 1417 “ the Hindus made a general 
massacre of the Mussalmans, erected a platform with their heads 
on the field of battle, and pursuing the king into his own country 
laid it waste with fire and sword.” Sultan Ahmad took vengeance 
on the Hindu king, invaded the Vijayanagar territory, massacred 
the people without mercy, and “ whenever the number of slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a 
festival in celebration of the bloody event.” 172 Rama Raja left no 
cruelty unpractised in the Muhammadan territories. He destroyed 
their mosques, insulted the honour of the Mussalman women, “and 
committed the most outrageous devastations, burning and razing 
the buildings, putting up their horses in the mosques and performing 
their abominable worship in the holy places ”. 173 A recent writer in 
discussing the character of the wars in mediaeval India however 
says that “warfare in India was humane as contrasted with the 
horrors of war wrought by the foreigners in India. 174 But it must 
be noted that the high ideals found in the Sastraic texts did not 
guide the actual policy of either the Vijayanagar kings or their 
Muhammadan neighbours. 

But, as has already been said, Krsnadeva Raya was an excep- 
tion to the generality of rulers. He was disposed to treat the women 
of the enemies’ harem that fell into his hands with regard. He says 
in his Amuktamalyada : “ Capture the territory as well as the 

fortresses of your enemies. If the harem of the enemy chances to 
fall in your hands see that they are looked after as if they were 
with their parents.” 175 In the course of his wars against the 
Gajapati, Krsnadeva Raya made many captives among whom was 
the 4 wife ’ of the king of Orissa . But later, according to the terms 
of the treaty concluded between the two rulers, Krsnadeva Raya 
restored the “wife” to the Gajapati. 176 

Krsnadeva Raya had tender solicitude for the life of the non- 
combatants. Soon after the battle of Raicur he was immensely 
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grieved at the fact that many had been cruelly killed. He “ out of 
compassion commanded the troops to retire, saying that numbers 
had died who did not deserve death nor were at all in fault; 
which order was at once obeyed by all the captains so that each 
one withdrew all his forces.” 177 On the successful termination 
of the battle he made a general release of a large number of men, 
women and boys who had been taken prisoners in the course of 
the war ; and gave permission to the residents of Raicur to stay 
or leave the city ; he also promised them that he would spare all 
their property, and punished his men when they robbed unclaimed 
property. 178 

Loss of life by eminent soldiers in battle was compensated for 
by large grants of lands to the families of the deceased. In 1379 
one Malli, son of Malli Gauda, was granted a kodage in apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by him in fighting and dying in a 
battle. 179 In 1421 the family of one Raya Nayaka was granted 
some land in memory of his death in a war with the ndyakas 180 
An inscription of A.D. 1564 in the Yelandmr taluk in the Mysore 
district records the grant of a charter to Camarasa Vodeyar since 
his father Devappa Gauda was killed unjustly by Sanjar KHan by 
which he was granted a rakta kodage the Ganiganur thala within 
the Hadinad country. 181 Distinguished service in the wars was 
rewarded by the award of military titles to the soldiers. A few 
of such titles are Raghuttamindan , Arasamarttandan , 182 Sangrdma - 
deva and Samaramuttiran , 183 

One point that deserves to be examined here is the way in 
which the Vijayanagar kings made arrangements for the adminis- 
tration of the conquered provinces. “Conquest is not an end in 
itself ; victory is counterbalanced by responsibilities and acquisi- 
tions by the necessity of having to provide for safeguarding them.” 
According to the principles of righteous warfare the conquered 
ruler was to be reinstated in his position, but as a subordinate of 
the conqueror whenever possible. 
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The Sambuvaraya chief who was ruling over the Padaiviqlu 
kingdom, though defeated, was reinstated in his position, but as a 
subordinate chief of the Vijayanagar king. This is indicated by 
literary and epigraphical evidence . The Saluvabhyudayam , 
and the Ramabhyudayam say that the Sambuvaraya was re- 
instated in his position as king of Padaivldu after his defeat . 184 
This is confirmed by an inscription at Madam in the North Arcot 
district which records that Ganqlaraguli Marayya Nayaka, son of 
Somayya Dandanayaka, the Mahapradhani of Kampana II, defeat- 
ed and took captive Venruman Sambuvaraya and captured Raja- 
gambhiramalai . 185 But according to the Madhurdvijayam the 
Sambuvaraya chief was defeated and killed in single combat by 
Kampana . 186 Evidently this is an exaggerated account by the 
royal poetess possibly to glorify the achievements of her lord. 

From a few records of Krsnadeva Raya we are able to infer 
that after the conquest of Ganga Raja, the Ummattur chief, he 
restored the province to the family of the rebel governor . 187 But 
it would appear he retained the Terakanambi province which 
probably formed a part of Ganga Raja’s territories, and appointed 
Govinda Raja, the brother of Saluva Timma, as its governor . 188 

Section VIII 
Foreign Policy 

Any vast empire will have a large number of important 
problems to solve among which foreign policy is one ; and that is 
generally of a complicated nature. The Vijayanagar empire was 
no exception to this . It had to pursue a vigorous and vigilant 
foreign policy calculated to strengthen its position. Hemmed in by 
the Muhammadans on the north, by the Gajapatis on the north-east, 
by the refractory feudatory vassals studded over the frontiers of 
the empire and by the Portuguese on the coastal regions on the 
west and east, the Vijayanagar kings had a difficult problem. 
Of course religious fanaticism and racial prejudice to some extent 
influenced their relations with the Muhammadans ; but it must be 
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said that the Vijayanagar kings did not fall below the standards 
set up by the kings of ancient India in their foreign policy. 

One of the striking features of their policy was the main- 
tenance of frontier governorships which were in the nature of 
Wardenships of the Marches and which were quite necessary in 
those days in view of the constant menace of foreign invasions 
into the Vijayanagar dominions and of rebellions fomented from 
abroad. Among such buffers were the kingdoms of Bengapor, 
Gasopa, Bacanor, Calecu, Batecala on the west and south, and a 
large number of others. Krsnadeva Raya gives certain concrete 
suggestions for the policy to be followed towards neighbouring 
states and their officers. He says : “ If you think that the 

holder of foreign fortresses on your frontier can easily be worsted 
then it is fit to overcome him. If you do not think so the best 
course is to make friendship with him. Of what use is the holder 
of a foreign (enemy) fortress when the governor of your own 
fortress is your enemy ? The fortress should be protected for 
his own sake ”. 189 Likewise the suggestions of the emperor with 
regard to the subjugation of the forest tribes are very practical 
and wise. In dealing with the semi-civilised and refractory tribes 
he wants their psychology to be taken' into consideration. He says: 
“If the people of the forest (wild tribes) multiply in any state 
the trouble to the king would not be small. The king should make 
such people his own by destroying their fears. Because they are 
people of very little advancement, faith and want of faith, anger 
and friendship, bitter enmity and close friendship, result from in- 
significant causes . . . The wildest forest tribes can be brought 
under control by truthfulness (keeping one’s engagements with 
them ).” 190 In the Vijayanagar empire there were many such 
wild tribes as the Kurumbars, and in dealing with them the kings 
must have followed the principles laid down by Krsnadeva Raya 
in his Amuktamalyada. Military stations or cantonments (Padai- 
parrus) were also established at important places to maintain order 
and peace in the empire. 

The military organisation of the Vijayanagar kings was supple- 
mented by an elaborate system of espionage. The practice of 
employing a secret service in the empire can be traced to very 
early times in Indian history ; and most modem states find still 
much use for it. In Vijayanagar these secret agents travelled 
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everywhere and gathered information about the condition of the 
enemy states and carried news to the king. The Amvktarnalyada 
like the Arthasdstra of Kautalya says that kings should employ 
spies even in watching the actions of their ministers, lest they 
should get conceited and advise them to undertake unnecessary 
things . 191 That great value was attached to the information fur- 
nished by the spies is shown by the evidence of the same work 
where the author says : “ Do not spurn an informer at the very 
outset ; ponder over and over again what he says. If what he 
reported proves to be false then dispense with him, but see that 
he is in no way disgraced .” 192 The spy was expected to reside in the 
capital, was to be conversant with languages, and acquainted with 
the spies of other countries, was to have no special marks ; and he 
was to get from the king more money than he expected. Krsnadeva 
Raya clearly states that “ others should not enter the profession .” 193 

The employment of the spies in the wars of the period is testi- 
fied to by many writers. The Krsnardyavijayamu states that 
Krsnadeva Raya sent his spies to the kingdoms of his northern 
neighbours to get information about their movements, and they 
returned with valuable news about their activities . 194 According 
to the Rdyavacakamu the spies sent by Krsnadeva Raya brought 
news about the strength of the enemies and the atrocities commit- 
ted in Krsna’s territory by them . 195 In describing the march of 
the Hindu forces Nuniz speaks of a few spies who were like scouts 
and had to spy out the country in front of the army and move at 
a distance of three or four leagues in front . 196 

It was customary in ancient and mediaeval India to announce 
the declaration of war to the neighbouring neutral states. The 
Vijayanagar rulers also followed this practice. This we are able 
to know from Krsnadeva Raya’s war policy. According to Nuniz, 
he gave an account to the Muhammadan Sultans of the north as to 
what had taken place between himself and the Sultan of Bijapur 
and how he had determined to make war on him, to which he 
received replies from them approving of his conduct, and promising 


191. Canto, IV, v. 265. 

192. Ibid ., v. 220. 

193. Ibid., v. 279. 

194. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 130. 

195. Ibid., p. 112. 

196. Sewell, op. cit., p. 328. 
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him help as far as they could . 197 Nuniz himself examines the rea- 
son why Krsnadeva Raya did so, and says : “ The king had sent 

the letters out of his craftiness for he told them of what he was 
about to do in order to seduce them to his side — so far at least as 
concerned their good will, seeing that in the matter of troops he had 
no need of them because if they had joined the Ydallcao he (the 
king) would never have conquered as he did .” 198 

Diplomatic agents were sent to foreign courts whenever neces- 
sity arose. They were appointed to carry on “ particular business 
of a special nature ” in the foreign courts. The system of accredit- 
ing ambassadors permanently from one court to another is of 
modem origin, and was unknown in mediaeval India . 199 The 
office of ambassador though temporary had grave responsibilities. 
The declaration and announcement of war and the conclusion of 
peace were all in the hands of these diplomatic agents. 

These ambassadors were shown great respect wherever they 
went for they were the accredited representatives of their respec- 
tive kings. Krsnadeva Raya truly says that “ the friendship of 
an enemy king could be brought about by honouring and reward- 
ing his ambassador .” 200 Disrespect shown to him would lead to 
war. If Ferishta can be believed, when Muhammad Shah sent an 
ambassador to the court of Bukka I “ with a draft on the treasury 
of Vijayanagar,” he was placed on an ass’s back, paraded through 
all the quarters of the city and sent back with every mark of con- 
tempt and derision. This led to war . 201 But Krsnadeva Raya 
generally followed his precept. He gave many gifts even to the 
messengers who brought the letters from the Sultan of Birar, Bidar 
and Golkonda in which they had threatened to join the Adil Shah of 
Bijapur to help him in recovering his lost territories unless Krsna- 
deva Raya of his own accord restored them to him . 202 According 
to Krsnadeva Raya a frank talk was necessary with an ambassador, 
and he says : “ A king should freely converse in his court with the 
ambassadors of kings of neighbouring states and speak to them 
about administration and wars so that his followers may under- 
stand his point .” 203 

197. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 325-26, 

198. Ibid., pp. 325-26. 

199. Cf. S. V. Viswanatha, International Law in Ancient India, p. 64. 

200. Amukta., canto IV, v. 225. 

201. Scott, Ferishta, I, p. 23; .Sewell, op. cit, pp. 32-33. 

202. Sewell, Op. cit., p. 349. 

203. Amukta canto IV, v. 259. 
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The envoy was always a much respected person. The impor- 
tance of that person rose with the importance of his mission. The 
Bijapur envoy for instance who had a very important message to 
deliver to the king of Vijayanagar “ had with him all his people 
with their trumpets and drums as was customary”. 204 He was 
also given some presents by the Hindu kings. When Abdur 
Razak visited the court of Deva Raya II he was given several bags 
of fanams and betel reserved for the king’s use. 205 

The kings of Vijayanagar maintained friendly relations with 
foreign powers, and sent embassies to their courts. Their object 
in so doing was either to make acquaintance with them or to renew 
and strengthen old friendships. In 1374 Bukka I sent a friendly em- 
bassy through his chief explainer to the court of Taitsu, the Ming 
emperor of China, with tributes and large presents among which 
was a stone which had the property of neutralising poison. 206 But 
the purpose of the embassy is hard to find. Even the name of the 
envoy is difficult to identify. Abdur Razak, the Persian ambassa- 
dor, visited the Vijayanagar court in 1443. The treatment he re- 
ceived there clearly shows that those who had no letters of credence 
from their emperors were not shown great respect, though in his 
particular case he received great attention from the emperor, for 
he had requested him to come to his court from the court of the 
Sumeri of Calicut, to which court alone the ambassador had letters 
of credence. Hence a report that he was not the accredited am- 
bassador of the Persian emperor was spread at Deva Raya’s 
court 207 Deva Raya II sent an embassy to Shah Rukh, the emperor 
of Persia, with presents and stuffs including a letter in which he 
said : “ It was our intention to commend myself to his sacred 
Majesty by royal presents and gifts, but certain parties represented 
that Abdur Razak was not His Majesty’s servant.” 208 

It was the desire to secure the friendship of the Portuguese 
that made the kings of Vijayanagar send embassies to the court of 
their viceroys at Goa. To them their friendship was valuable for 


204. Sewell, op. cit ., p. 351. 

205. Elliot, op. cit, IV; p. 120; for the presents of Krsnadeva Raya to the 
Bijaptir envoy see Sewell, op. cit., p. 352. 

206. Bretsdmeider, Mediaeval Researches , Vol. II, p. 211; Ind . Ant, 
Vol. XL, p. 140. 

207. See Elliot, op. cit, IV, pp. 112-13, 120 and 122. 

208. Ibid., p. 123. 
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two reasons. One was they could secure the monopoly of the 
trade in horses, and the other was their assistance in the wars 
with the Muhammadans. In 1511 Krsnadeva Raya sent his ambas- 
sador to the Portuguese court “ in order to establish a perpetual 
friendship with the king of Portugal.” This was answered by a 
counter embassy from the king of Portugal who was also anxious 
to secure the friendship of Vijayanagar. 209 In 1601 Venkata II 
sent his ambassadors to the court of Ayres de Saladana, the new 
Portuguese Viceroy. The reason for this embassy was the king’s 
“ desire to be the brother-in-arms (ally) of the king of Portugual,” 
probably to strengthen his position against the possible designs of 
Akbar who entertained the idea of conquering South India. 210 It 
was again the same anxiety of the king to secure the friendship of 
the British that prompted him to send an embassy to the English 
traders at Masulipatam with a letter written upon a leaf of gold 
in which he wished to be excused for his former faults, and allow- 
ed them to build a house at Pulicat. 211 


209. Gubematis, Storia, p. 384, quoted in Heras, Aravidu Dynasty , I; p. 58. 

210. Letter of Fr. Francesco Ricio to Fr. Claudio Aquaviva, dated Candra- 
giri, October 20th, 1601. See Heras, op. cit., I, pp. 582-83 and 435. 

211. Purchas, His Pilgrims, HI, Floris, p. 336-37. 



CHAPTER VI 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
Section I 

The Extent of the Empire 

Vijayanagar, the last of the great Hindu empires in South 
India, was larger than any other that had flourished before except 
the empire of the Colas from the time of Raja Raja I to that of 
Kulottunga. In the days of Deva Raya II the empire had reached 
almost its zenith. It held sway over the whole of South India 
except certain portions on the west coast and the extreme north- 
eastern parts of the present Madras presidency. Discussing the 
extent of the empire under Deva Raya II, Abdur Razak observes 
that it “ extended from the borders of Sarandip to those of Kulburga 
and from Bengal to Malibar, a space of more than 1,000 p arasangs.” 1 

In the north-west the empire had reached the limits of Goa 
even by A.D. 1391. A copy of a copper plate grant found in 

the archives of the Torre do Tombo in Lisbon records 

the execution of a grant by the chief of Goa in A.D. 1391 

in the name of “ Virahariar ” king of Vijayanagar, the suzerain. 2 
A record in the Honavali taluk in the Shimoga district 
mentions one Vira Vasanta Madhavaraya as the Govapura 

varadhisvara (lord of the good city of Goa). 3 Thus even by 1391 
Goa had been brought under the Vijayanagar sway. Kumara 
Kampana, the son of Bukka I, extended the frontiers of the Vija- 
yanagar empire in the south. He defeated the Sambuvaraya, the 
ruler of the Patfaiviqlu kingdom, exterminated the Sultanate of 
Madura further south, and added these territories to the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. In 1385 Virupakja, the son of Harihara II, 
conquered the island of Ceylon and extended the empire over the 
whole of South India. 4 After the conquest of these portions of 


1. Elliot, Hist, of lnd„ IV, p. 105. 

2. Sewell, op. cit., p. 45, fit, 2. It was copied in A.D, 1532 and translated 
into Portuguese. 

3. E.C., VH, Hn. 71. 

4. See El., HI, pp. 224-230 ; H. W. Codrington, A Short History of Cey- 
lon, pp. 84-85. 
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South India, Madura was made the headquarters of a separate 
governorship; and the governor of this part of the empire came to 
be called ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean \ The first governor who 
appeared with that designation was Lakkanna Dandanayaka who 
was the Prime Minister of Deva Raya II . 5 An inscription at 
Nagar in the Chingleput district credits Deva Raya with having 
levied tribute from Ceylon (flam tirai konda ). 6 7 Nuniz definitely 
states that Deva Raya II levied tribute not only from Ceylon but 
also from Coullao (Quilon), Puleacate (Pulicat), Peguu (Pegu), 
and Tennagary (Tennasserim) ? But the fortunes of the empire 
ebbed and flowed. When there were weak kings at the centre 
foreign rulers like the Gajapatis and the Bahmani Sultans made 
incursions into the Vijayanagar empire and took possession of big 
slices of it. During the period of the Saluvas, the Gajapatis 
conquered a portion of the modern Nellore district, and Gangaraja 
of Ummattur revolted. Hence Krsnadeva Raya applied him- 
self to the task of reconquering many of the lost territories. 
Ummattur was brought under his sway. The Gajapati was 
defeated, and by the treaty concluded subsequently with him the 
river Krsna was made the boundary between the Vijayanagar 
dominions and the Gajapati kingdom. Raicur, the bone of con- 
tention between the Hindu kings of the south and the Bahmani 
Sultans of the north, was taken. Krsnadeva Raya led an expedi- 
tion even to the distant Ceylon . 8 The empire thus reached its 
farthest limit under him. 

About the extent of the empire under Krsnadeva Raya, Paes 
says: “This kingdom of Narsymga has three hundred graos of 

coast each grao being a league, along the hill range (serra) 

until you arrive at Ballagate and Charamaodel (i.e., Colamandala) 
which belong to this kingdom ; and in breadth it is one hundred 
and sixty-four graos; each large grao measures two of our 
leagues, so that it has six hundred leagues of coast, and across it 
three hundred and forty eight leagues . . . across from Batacalla 
(Bhatkal) to the kingdom of Orya (Orissa) . 

“ And this kingdom marches with all the territory of Ben- 
gal, and on the other side with the kingdom of Orya, which is to 
the east, and on the other side to the north, with the kingdom of 


6. 141 of 1903 ; 566 and 567 of 1904 ; Rep., 1905, para 31. 

6. 144 of 1916 ; Rep., para 60. 

7. Sewell, op. cit., para 302 ’ 

8. 146 of 1903; Rep., 1904, para 23. 
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Dakhan, belonging to which are the lands which the Ydallcao 
(Adil Shah) has ”. 9 

Under Acyuta too the empire was held intact. The rebellion 
of Tumbicci Nayakan of the Tiruvadi kingdom was put down. An 
inscription states that Acyuta took Ceylon. 10 Nuniz states that the 
rulers of Ceylon, Pegu and Tenasserim paid tribute to the 
emperor. 11 But in the north he seems to have lost a small por- 
tion of his empire. During the reign of Sadasiva, the extent of 
the Vijayanagar empire was greater than before. Rama Raja 
exacted tribute at least from the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda. 
Even after the battle of Raksas Tangdi the Vijayanagar empire 
did not dwindle in extent, though it suffered a set back. 

Thus in the heyday of its glory the Vijayanagar empire com- 
prised all India south of the river Krsna. But in the west coast 
there were some small kingdoms which were independent 
of Vijayanagar. Barbosa says that on account of the high moun- 
tains which separated Malabar from the main territory, the Vija- 
yanagar sovereigns could not conquer them. 12 Thus Calicut was 
independent of Vijayanagar, and in 1510 after the repulse 
of Albuquerque by the Zamorin of the place, Krsnadeva Raya 
was induced to attack Calicut, for the Portuguese and the 
Zamorin were not very friendly. 13 Abdur Razak too states that 
the Sumeri of Calicut was not a subordinate of Vijayanagar, but 
paid it respect and dreaded it because of its power. 14 The inclu- 
sion of Calicut by Nuniz as a tributary of Vijayanagar " cannot be 
considered as proving anything except ordinary diplomatic rela- 
tions.” 15 


Section II 

The Divisions of the Empire 

The Vijayanagar kings paid great attention to the administra- 
tive arrangement of their vast empire. For purposes of 


9. Sewell, op. cit., p. 239. 

10. 40 of 1897 ; see M. E. R., 1900, Rep., para 70. 

11. Sewell, op. cit., p. 302. 

12. Barbosa , I, pp. 198-99. 

13. Commentaries , VI, p. 73. 
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efficient administration they divided it into many provinces 
generally known as rdjyas and sometimes vaguely as mandalas. 
Even so early as in the days of Harihara I and Bukka, the divisions 
of the empire are mentioned in the inscriptions. On the eastern 
side of the empire was the Udayagiri rajya which included the 
present Nellore and Cuddapah districts. 16 A little to its west was 
the Penugonda rajya. 17 To the south of it was the Candragiri 
rajya. 18 Adjoining it was the Padaividu kingdom which comprised 
portions of the modern North Arcot and Chingleput districts. 19 
The Tiruvadi rajya which included portions of the South Arcot, 
North Arcot and Salem districts lay to the south of the Padaividu 
kingdom. 20 Another division in the Vijayanagar empire was the 
Muluvayi rajya which took its name from Mulbagal, its head- 
quarters and was during the Vijayanagar period generally the 
Viceregal seat of the government of the eldest son of the reigning 
king. It included portions of the modern districts of Kolar, 
Salem, North Arcot and Chittore. 21 Parts of the modern 
Shimoga and South Canara districts constituted what was called 
Santalige 1,000. 22 A little above this was the province of Araga 
with its capital at Candragutti or Gutti and comprised a good 
portion of the modern districts of Shimoga and North Canara. 
The Tuluva country formed another province of the Vijayanagar 
empire, and had for its capital Mangalore. 23 Though these were 
the main divisions of the empire in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, it is likely a few more were added to them with the 
rapid expansion and consolidation of the empire. 

In their turn these provinces were divided into what we may 
call districts, taluks and villages. It is from the inscriptions that 
we learn of such divisions ; but they refer to different divisions 
for different purposes, and since many of them are referred to 
in one and the same epigraph without any order or sequence, 
it is difficult to see what division is meant by a particular name. 
The divisions that are referred to in the inscriptions are valanadu, 
kdttam, pattaka, visaya, nirvrtti, venthe, nadu, &T me, kharvatam, 


16. E./., III, p. 24. 

17. E.C., X, Bg. 10. 

18. Ibid Bg. 70. 

19. 255 of 1909 ; M.A.R., 1919, para 93 ; Cp. 7 of 1914-15. 

20. 118 of 1897; 426 of 1909. 

21. E.C., X, Intro., p. xxxiv ; .196 of 1910 ; 324 of 1912. 

22. E.C., VII, Tl. 154. 

'23. A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 237, fn. 7. 
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sthalam, parru, aimbadin melagaram, cavadi, and so on. An epi- 
graph mentions that a village, of Kunrattur, was in Perumbakka- 
slrmai in Tirukkalukkunrapparru in Mugandumadu, a sub- 
division of Amur kottam, a district of Padaivldu rajya in Jayan- 
gondacolamandalam , 24 while another mentions a few villages in 
the Mudiyanur parru in the Valudilambattuccavadi, a subdivision 
of Korukkai kurram, a district of Meykunravalanadu in Magadai- 
mandalam. The beginning of the inscription states that it was 
on the southern bank of the river Pennar in the Tiruvadi rajyam 
in Magadai mandalam . 25 According to an inscription at Uppara- 
palli in the Cuddapah district, the Cennuri sime and the 
Potladurti sime are said to have been included in Mulikanadu, a 
subdivision of Gandikota sime, which formed part of the Udaya- 
giri rajya . 26 Here we see a sime within a sime. An inscription 
in the Sidlaghatta taluk of the Kolar district states that the 
village of Kamanahalli in the Aramana sthala was situated in 
the Kolala sime which was attached to the Belur cavadi 27 On 
the other hand the Kodamballi sime is said to have belonged to 
Cannapatna in the Poysana nad 28 

Thus the fact that these divisions are not mentioned in any 
order necessitates an examination of the question what each of 
them indicated. The first among such divisions which deserves 
some examination is the rnandalam . A few of the mandalams 
are the Jayangondasolamandalam, Nigarilisolamandalam, Tondai- 
mandalam, Magadaimandalam and Colamandalam . Originally 
political divisions under the Colas, they continued to be so called 
in later times though they no longer constituted any regular 
political division. From the point of view of size, the mandalam 
was bigger than a rajya , the regular division of the Vijayanagar 
empire. Though there are inscriptions which mention governors 
over these rajyas, there is not one epigraph in the Vijayanagar 
period which mentions a ruler or governor who was in charge of 
a mandalam. The mention of a particular district or place as having 
been situated in a particular mardalam was too conventional 
and old to have had any political significance in the Vijayanagar 
days ; and in this connection it may be remarked that even in 


24. 255 of 1909. 
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26. 326 of 1905. 

27. E.C., X, Sd. 15. 

28. E.C., IX, Cn. 52. 
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the modern day in South India, these man^alams are mentioned 
though they have absolutely no connection with the political divi- 
sions of the day. 

Next to the maridalam came the rajya, which was the biggest 
political division in the Vijayanagar empire. The division of the 
empire into rajyas depended more upon historical accidents and 
local peculiarities than any deliberate and scientific principle 
followed by the government. The Padaivldu kingdom which was 
taken from the Sambuvaraya chief was retained as a province 
by the Vijayanagar emperors. After the conquest of the 
Madura Sultanate, Madura was made the headquarters of a new 
governorship. The Tiruvadi rajya which had grown out of the 
ashes of the Cola empire was made a province. Such divisions 
which were formed on the basis of historical accidents could not 
have been of equal dimensions. When the rajya was large in size 
or was of special importance owing to some reason or other, it was 
perhaps called a maharajya. Candragiri, Padaivldu and Araga 
were mahdrdjyas. 29 The maharajya and rajya can be compared to 
the major and minor provinces into which British India at the 
present day is divided. In the Kanarese districts a division called 
the pithika (throne) appears to have existed. If a surmise is 
possible we can say the rajya was also known by that name. 30 
It appears the number of rajyas within the empire varied from time 
to time. Some of them seem to have been created as the exigencies 
of the administration required. Similarly some of them were 
reduced in importance. Thus for instance Gut#, which was a 
rajya in the early years of Krsnaraya’s reign, 31 is mentioned as 
a subdivision of Penugonda rajya in A.D. 1529. 32 

In the Tamil districts the rajya was in its turn divided into 
districts called kottams, at times also known as kurrams . 
But in certain parts of the empire above the kurram was a division 
called a valanaduP The kotpam was divided into nodus which can 

20. E.I., III, p. 119 ; ibid., XIV, p. 313 ; E.C., Vm, TL. 206. 

30. E.C., X, Sd. 94. 

31. SJ.I., IV, No. 802 ; E.C., XII, Mi. 64. 

32. 332 of 1926. 

33. Saletore doubts if the term valanadiu was used outside the Tondai- 
mandalam (Soc. and Pol. Life, I, p. 295, fn. 7). But that it was in vogue in 
other parts of the empire is indicated by a few inscriptions. One of them 
states that it was a division in the Magadaimandalam also (66 of 1906 ; 740 of 
1909), and another mentions the Rajendrasdlavalanadu in the Nigarilisola- 
mandalam (E.C., IX, Bg. 59). Saletore also thinks that the valana4u was 
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be compared to the modern taluks. Rural parts in such nadus 
seem to have been called parrus. But the exact connotation of the 
term is not clear, for it seems to have been used in different senses. 
According to an inscription at Tirumalai, the village of Sambu- 
kulapperumal Agraharam or Rajagambhlra caturvedimangalam 
was situated in Murumangalaparru in Mantfaikulanadu in Pala- 
kunrakottam in J ayangondasolamandalam , 34 while according to 
another epigraph a particular caturvedimangalam is said to have 
been situated in a nadu which was in a parru or district that formed 
a division of a kdttam in the same J ayangondasolamandalam . 35 
Thus, according to one inscription, below a nadu, the division of 
a kdttam , there was one division called the parru, while according 
to another the parru was a division bigger than a nadu and smaller 
than a kdttam . This inconsistency in the order of these divisions 
makes us suspect if by the term parru any political division was 
meant. Parru may simply mean a rural area or a portion of a 
particular area which might have been made up of many villages. 

The nadus were divided into aimbadin melagarams or units of 
fifty villages. Every such unit had a chief village ; for example 
Valudilambattu-usavaqli was the chief place in a division of fifty 
villages . 36 Below this came the agarams or mangalams which 
constituted smaller administrative units. To each of these units 
were attached a few villages which were called piddgai in the Tamil 
districts. 

A large number of villages in the Tamil districts are known 
by the name taniyur . Kaveripakkam, otherwise known as 
Vikramasolacaturvedimahgalam, in the present North Arcot 
district, was a taniyur in the Paduvur kottam 37 Tiruvamattur in 
the South Arcot district was a taniyur in the Vavalur nadu , 38 while 
Uttaramerur alias Rajendrasolacaturvedimangalam was a taniyur 


a smaller division than a kdttam. But though there are a few inscriptions 
which mention that a valanddu was a part of a kdttam (E./., III, p. 119), yet 
there are still others which mention the kdttam as a division of a valanddu 
(see 740 of 1909 ; 66 of 1906) . To add to the difficulty an epigraph says that 
a kdttam and a valanddu indicated the same division (319 of 1911). Hence 
it is difficult to decide its relation with the kdttam from the point of view 
of size. 
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in the Kaliyur kottaxri of the Tondaimandalam. The exact meaning 
of the term is hard to find. It seems to have been an independent 
administrative unit for political purposes, and its status must have 
been at least equal to that of any large subdivision in the empire. 
That such could have been the position of the taniyur in those days 
is not difficult to comprehend when we see for instance in the 
modem day that a city like Madras has got an independent status 
at least equal to that of a district on account of its population and 
importance. The taniyur might have had a local treasury and can 
be compared to a modern kaspa. 

Turning to the Karnataka districts we get reference tb a larger 
number of subdivisions of the empire. We find new names denot- 
ing new divisions. As in the Tamil districts, there were rafyas in 
the Karnataka districts. Sometimes they were called pithikas or 
thrones. According to an inscription in the Sidlaghatta taluk of 
the Kolar district there was one Sadali pithika which included the 
Mukkunda venthe. 39 

The next important division was the venthe variously known 
as visaya and nirvrtti . 40 It seems to have taken the place of the 
kdttam of the Tamil inscriptions. These districts were divided 
into simes. For instance Tekkallapadu is said to have been in the 
Addanka-sime of the Kamma visaya. 41 

Next to the sime came the sthala which was made up of a few 
villages. A record of A.D. 1589 in the Hiriyur taluk of the Chital- 
drug district mentions a few sthalas and the number of villages 
each of them contained. The following is the list given in it : 42 


Hiriyur 

sthala 53 villages 

Lakkihalli 

sthala 

7 villages 

Begganadu 

„ 11 „ 

Basapattana 

» 

14 

Hosur 

„ 21 „ 

Aralihalli 

99 

3 

Gavudanahalli 

„ io „ 

Tavanidhihalli 

99 

12 

Kurubarahalli 

» 13 » 

Bukkapattana 

99 

26 



Ikkanur 

tt 

11 


39. E.C., X, Sd. 94. 

40. E.C., VIII, Tl. 9; 186 of 1897; E./., XIII, p. 11; E./., Ill, p. 229 ; E.C., 
X, Bg. 70. Though we may doubt the accuracy of the historical details con- 
tained in the inscriptions, it is possible that such terms as these were in use in 
those days. But according to the Madras Museum Plates of Srigiri Bhupala, 
a nirvrtti was a larger division than a kdttam (see EJ., VIII, p. 315). 

41. E.I., XIII, p. 11. 

42. E.C., XI, Hr. 88. 
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Thus there does not seem to have been any definite rule regarding 
the number of villages that should be in a sthala. Some inscriptions 
mention a sthala and a sime of the same name. An epigraph in the 
Dod Ballapur taluk of the Bangalore district mentions for instance 
the Tippur sime and the Tippur sthala . 43 Here it would appear 
that Tippur not only lent its name to a bigger administrative 
division but also to a smaller one, as in the modern day Chingleput 
not only constitutes a district but also a taluk, a smaller unit. 
It appears that the sthala came to be called later by the name 
sammat or samuta. u Under the Aravldu rulers there appears 
another division called the hobali which was made up of a few 
villages ; and perhaps this was a division that took the place of the 
sthala and the sammat . 45 

In certain parts of the Kanarese districts a division called the 
kampana took the place of the sthala. Where such a division was 
made the province was divided into eighteen districts or kampanas 
as in the case of the Goa-Gutti (Candragiri) kingdom 46 

The sthalas seem to have been subdivided into nadukas and 
valitas , or vanitas or vantyas. The Dalavay Agraharam plates men- 
tion that Gangavarapatti was included in the Hastinavati valita 
and was situated in the Nedungula naduka in the Alangula sthala 
which belonged to the Dharapura vantya . 47 But this order is 
reversed in a few cases. According to an inscription Kurugodaslme 
was a subdivision of the Mugana^u venthe which was a part of 
Hastinavati valita 48 The reason for this change of order is hard to 
find ; and hence the difficulty in finding out the exact nature of the 
division. 


43. E.C., IX, Db. 42. 

44. E.C., III, Nj. 10 ; XI, Hr. 36. 

45. E.C., X, Mr. 57. 

46. E.C., VII, Sk. 282; E.C., VIII, Sb. 51. Regarding the kampana Fleet 
says : ** Kampana is a convertible term with * bada ’ in its second meaning of 
a circle of towns constituting an administrative post ... * bada ’ is a tadbhava 
corruption of the Sanskrit *vata\ an enclosure of a town or village, fence, 

wall, hedge, etc Kampana is probably another form of the Canarese 

Kampala , Kampilu, a cluster, heap, assemblage, multitude, etc.” (Ind. Ant., 
IV, p. 211 fn. and p. 329 fn .) 

47. E.I., XH, p. 187. 

48. 212 of 1913 ; see Cp. 1 of 1914-15 for another reference to the valita. 
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We meet with a few other names of divisions in the empire. 
The magani or the puramagani was one. We hear for instance of 
the Santalige magani in the Araga kingdom. 49 But it appears to 
be a general term and carries no special significance with it ; the 
estate given to an amara nayaka could have been called an amara 
magani . Another division seems to have been known by the name 
of marjavada. An inscription at Rayacota in the Cuddapah district 
mentions the marjavadas of Penugonda and Udayagiri. 50 Marja- 
vdda is an abridged form of mahdrajavddi, a district comprising 
the whole of the present Rayalaslma. The name of the district 
survived. In Vijayanagar times, the territory included in the old 
mahdrajavadi fell under two rdjyas, Penugonda and Udayagiri; 
hence they are occasionally referred to as Penugonda marjavadi 
and Udayagiri marjavadi. The term kharvata indicated another 
division. Liiders thinks that it was the name of a market town. 51 

In certain places military and police considerations were taken 
into account in making the divisions of the empire. A strong fort 
for instance was made the nucleus of a division. It had some terri- 
tory attached to it, was presided over by a durgadandanayaha and 
the territory under him constituted a division for political purposes. 
In the Bangalore taluk, for instance, we have reference to the king- 
dom of the Kandanur durga. 52 Then again we hear of the Udaya- 
giri durgam to which a few villages were attached. 53 These were 
perhaps analogous to the padaipparrus or cantonments. 

In the inscriptions there occurs the term cavadi. The term 
literally means a “ hall ” or an office. To the cavadi a number of 
villages were attached, and at times even sthalas and sirnes were 
attached to it. For example, the Timmasamudra village was attach- 
ed to* Teppada Naganna’s Gadi cavadi. 5 * Tirusivamattur sthala 
belonged to the Kolala cavadi. 55 An inscription dated A.D. 1428-9 
mentions Sunepuhanalur in the Melmuri of Malanadu as a sub- 
division of the Rajarajasolanadu which belonged to the Tiruccirap- 
palli rajya or cavadi. 56 


49. E.C., Vin, TL 206. 

50. 444 of 1911. 

51. E.I., VI, p. 232, jn. 9. 

52. E.C., IX, Cn. 150. 

53. 205 of 1892. 

54. E.C., X, Kl. 252. 

55. E.C., IX, Ht. 121. 

56. E.I., XVII, p. 111. For a few other references for the cavadi, see 

J.B.BJIA.S., XII, p. 350. < 
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In the inscriptions from the Mysore State, we find mention of 
a few territorial divisions as the 


Garigavadi 

Banavasi 

Kalasa 

Santalige 


96.000 

12.000 

3.000 or 1,000 

1.000 


and some others. It is difficult to find out the meaning of these 
numerical appellations. There were no administrative subdivisions 
of this type during Vijayanagar times. They were survivals of the 
past. Their mention in the Vijayanagar inscriptions must be 
attributed to the conservatism of the people. 


Section III 

Provincial Organisation 

1. Provincial Governors : The part of the empire directly 
under the imperial sway was divided into provinces over each of 
which there was appointed a viceroy. Members of the royal family 
were generally appointed as the governors of these provinces. 
During the time of Harihara I, Marappa was the ruler of the 
province of Araga with its capital at Candragutti. 57 Kampana I was 
the ruler of the Udayagiri rajya. 58 Kampana, the son of Bukka, 
was ruling over the Muluvagil kingdom (Mulbagal) . 59 Virupaksa, 
the son of Harihara II, is said to have been in charge of the Tundira, 
Cola and Pandya countries and even conquered Ceylon, 60 while 
his brother Deva Raya was the governor of Udayagiri before he 
ascended the throne. 61 He was succeeded by his son Rama- 
candra Odeya who is said to have subjugated hostile kings and 
by his skill vanquished the Mussalmans. 62 Vlra Vijaya Raya, 
another son of Deva Raya, was ruling the Muluvagil kingdom, 69 
and when he became the emperor he was succeeded by his son 


57. E.C., VIII, Sb. 375. 

58. Nel. Ins., II, Nl. 28. 

59. E.C., X, KL 162 and 222. 

60. E.I., m, pp. 227 and 228. 

61. Nel. Ins., II, Kn. 23. 

62. Ibid., Cp. 1. 

63. E.C., X, Mb. 175. 

VA. — 24 
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Srlgiri in the viceroyalty . 64 This practice of appointing princes of 
the royal house as viceroys of the provinces was followed even by 
the Aravldu kings. Tirumala appointed his son Sri Ranga II as the 
viceroy of the home province, Penukonda. Formerly he had served 
as the viceroy of the Udayagiri rajya wherefrom he conquered 
Kondavldu, Vinikondapura and other forts . 65 Rama, another son 
of the emperor Tirumala, was the viceroy over the Seringa- 
patam country . 66 Venkata II, the fourth son of Tirumala, was 
governing the Tamil country with his headquarters at Candra- 
giri with many feudatories under him 67 The practice of the 
Saluvas and the Tuluvas appears, however, to have been different. 
They did not appoint royal princes as governors of provinces for 
which two explanations are possible. The members of the royal 
family at a particular time were only a few, for Saluva Narasimha 
had only two sons while Narasa Nayaka had four. Even among 
these there was great rivalry and palace intrigue, and hence the 
ruling emperor did not trust the other members of the royal family 
with the governorships. The princes of the first Vijayanagar 
dynasty who were sent out as rulers of provinces assumed the title 
of Odeya or Udaiyar (in Tamil). 

But where it was thought desirable that some eminent officer 
with wide experience could fill the post with credit and to the ad- 
vantage of the central government, such an officer was appointed 
as governor of the province. The governors thus appointed were 
generally known as the Dandanayakas. In their constitutional 
status and in their relations with the imperial house, their position 
appears to have been similar to that of the princes who served as 
provincial viceroys. 

The governors of the provinces of the empire enjoyed some 
sort of local autonomy within their jurisdiction. They held their 
own courts, had their own officers, maintained their own armies 
and ruled their territories without being interfered with by the 
central authority so long as they regularly discharged their obliga- 
tions to the imperial sovereign. These provincial governors, if 
they were members of the royal family, assumed the imperial 
titles belonging to their respective dynasties. In a few cases suc- 
cession was hereditary in their families. Kampana I, the brother 


64. E.C., X, Bp. 15. 

65. E.I., XII, pp. 173 and 186,. Dalavay Agraharam Plates, w. 23 to 26. 

66. 43 of 1915 ; E.C., Yl. 16 ; S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 221. 

67. S. K. Aiyangar, ibid., p. 302. 
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of Harihara I, who was the lord of the Udayagiri rajya, was on his 
death succeeded to the governor’s throne by his son Sangama II, 
and in his capacity as the viceroy of the Udayagiri province, he 
made the Bitragunta grant. 63 These governors, whether they were 
princes of the royal blood or imperial officers who were assigned 
provinces for governing, were transferred from one province to 
another as exigencies demanded. Virupanria or Virupaksa I, a 
son of Bukka, was the governor of the Araga province. We have a 
few inscriptions of his belonging to the years 1362, 1367 and 1379. 69 
In one inscription he is called Uddagiri Virupanna or Udayagiri 
Virupanna which indicates that ho was formerly the viceroy over 
the Udayagiri rajya. 70 Lakkanna Dandanayaka for instance was 
the governor of the Mulbagal and Tekal provinces in 1430. 71 He 
continued there for two years 72 after which he was transferred to 
the Tun^ira province over which he ruled till about 1440 with the 
title * Lord of the Southern Ocean \ In A.D. 1438 we see him 
making a grant from the Tiruppattur taluk of the Ramnad district. 73 
In 1440 we see him in the Barakuru rajya which shows that he was 
transferred to that province about that time. 74 Later he seems to 
have been transferred again to the Madura province over which he 
ruled with the title “ Lord of the Southern Ocean.” 75 However 
there does not seem to have been any time limit for a governorship, 
for it depended not only upon the ability of the governor but also 
on the local necessities. Uddagiri Virupanna for instance was 
governor of the Araga province for nearly eighteen years, 76 while 
Lakkanna Dandanayaka served as viceroy in different provinces 
for shorter terms. 

Generally the governors appear to have been appointed by the 
king in consultation with his ministers. Thus when Madhava- 
mantrin, the governor of the Banavase province, died in 1391, 
Harihara II deliberated with his ministers as to who could be sent 
to the Banavase province to succeed the deceased governor, and 


68. E.I., III, p. 21. 

69. E.C., VIII, Tl. 20, Ng. 34 and TL 114. 

70. /bid., Tl. 37. 

71. E.C., X, Bp. 72. 

72. /bid., Mr. 3 and 1. 

73. 141 of 1903. 

74. 128 of 1901. 

75. 100 of 1911. 

76. E.C., Vm, Intro., p. xii. 
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finally decided that one Naraharimantrin, a disciple of Vidya- 
sankara, must be sent as the governor of the province, 77 

The order conveying these appointments bore the royal seal. 
A Kanarese inscription of Mallikarjuna Maharaya of A.D. 1465-66 
refers to one Ramacandra Dannayaka, the Mahapradhana of the 
king, as administering the kingdom under royal seal. 78 The gov- 
ernors had their own Councils which were probably modelled on 
that of the emperor. From the inscriptions of the period we may 
surmise that these Councils consisted of the Pradhani , 79 the Olai 
(secretary) 80 the Dalavay or the Dandanayaka as he was called in 
a few inscriptions, 81 the treasurer, 82 the Samantadhikdri , 83 and a few 
others. In all probability these ministers were chosen and appoint- 
ed by the respective governors themselves, with the approval of 
the imperial authority. A few of these ministers rose to be very 
able administrators. Madhaviamantrin, the minister of Marappa, was 
very efficient, and was to Marappa what Bhargava was to Sankara, 
and he was “a pilot” to his lord “floating in the ocean of the 
kingdom ”. 84 Similarly Somappa Dandanayaka and Gopanna 
Udaiyar were two outstanding personalities that helped Kumara 
Kampana in his arduous task of bringing South India up to Madura 
under the Vijayanagar rule. 

The provincial viceroys were given the right to issue their own 
coins independently of the central government. Caesar Frederick 
was very much struck by this system and he remarks : “ When 
we came into a new governor’s territory as every day we did, 
although they were all tributarie to the king of Bizeneger, yet 
everyone of them stamped a small coyne of copper, so that the 
money we took this day would not serve the next day.” 85 Inscrip- 
tional evidence corroborates this statement of the foreign observer. 
A few gadyanas were issued from the provincial seats of Barakur 
and Mangalur ; and Krishna Sastri concluded from this fact that 
the provincial viceroys were empowered to issue coins in their own 


77. J.B.B.R.A.S., IV, p. 115. 

78. 376 of 1927-28. 

79. 309 of 1912. 

80. IJP.S., 707. 

81. Ibid. 

82. 309 of 1912. 

83. E.C., X, Mb. 58. 

84. E.C., VIII, Sb. 375. 

85. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 99, 
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names . 86 Similarly we have evidence of Lakkan^a Darujanayaka, 
the viceroy under Deva Raya II, issuing coins in his own name. A 
copper coin of his has an elephant on the reverse and a letter ‘ L ’ 
above it, and the obverse bears the legend c mana 9 , ‘ danaya \ 
‘karu’ which probably stands for the name of Laksmana Dan<Ja- 
nayaka . 87 The provincial governors themselves had the power to 
grant to private individuals the right of issuing coins and owning 
private mints (tanka ). 88 The governors enjoyed the right to im- 
pose new taxes or remit old ones. Since they were generally held 
responsible only for a fixed contribution of money to the imperial 
house they were not interfered with in the minuter details of the 
incidence of taxation and the manner of collection of the taxes. 
Thus Cikka Kampana Udaiyar gave a charter to the officials and 
Kaikkolas of Hattalakote making certain regulations with regard to 
the payment of taxes and remitting the fines imposed on the 
Kaikkolas . 89 But it appears that the provincial ministers could not 
make grants or remit or impose taxes except with the 
permission of the governor of the province. Thus Vittappar, an 
officer under Vira Kampana Udaiyar, made a gift of the village 
of Madambakkam to the local temple after getting the sanction 
of the governor . 90 But there are a few inscriptions which indicate 
that certain officers of government remitted the taxes without get- 
ting the necessary permission from the governor. Goppanangal, an 
officer under Kampana Udaiyar, remitted the taxes on the lands of 
Kulottungasolanallur alias Brahmisvara which was a unit village . 91 
The Mahapradhani Somappa Udaiyar and the treasurer Vittappay- 
yan, the two officer? under the same Kampana, issued an order to 
Meydevar who was in charge of the taxes of Pulinad to assign cer- 
tain duties imposed in kind on all the articles that passed through his 
district for the benefit of the Visnu temple at Kumari . 92 But from 
the above two cases it would appear that these officers made the 
grants not by any inherent right they enjoyed by virtue of the office 
they held under the government, but they were themselves in 
charge of certain districts under the provincial government, the 


86. A.S.R., 1907-08, pp. 237-38. 

87. M.E.R., 1905, para 31 ; see also Sir Walter Elliot, Coins of Southern 
India, plate III, No. 92 and Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 304. 

88. MA.R ., 1929, para 90. 

89. E.C., IV, Ch. 97. 

90. 324 of 1911. 

91. 184 of 1918. 

92. 309 of 1912. 
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income from which were assigned to them by the provincial gov- 
ernor as remuneration for the office they held under him. It was 
in the capacity of district chiefs that the ministers of the provincial 
governors remitted taxes or made gifts independently. Their 
grants, unless they were made with the permission of the governor, 
could not have applied to the whole province. The benefit of such 
grants was restricted to the district which they held under the 
provincial governor. 

However, whenever the people were oppressed by the pro- 
vincial viceroys, the imperial government interfered on behalf of 
the people. Before the time of Deva Raya II, for instance, the 
ministers had been taking presents by force from all ryots be- 
longing to both the Right hand and Left hand classes at the com- 
mencement of each reign. In consequence of this all the ryots were 
harassed and hence they migrated to other places. Worship and 
festivals ceased in temples; the country was stricken with disease; 
the few people that remained either died or suffered. The king 
therefore interfered and prohibited such extortion . 93 Thus the im- 
perial government interfered with the local governments when 
there was mal-administration or oppression on the part of the local 
governors. Here it is said that the ministers oppressed the people. 
We have to take that the term ministers means officers for the 
ministers of the Imperial Council were generally provincial gover- 
nors as well. 

Nuniz says that the provincial governors had to pay the king 
their revenues as fixed by him annually during the first nine days 
of the month of September . 94 What this means we have seen in 
an earlier section, where it has been suggested that though remit- 
tances were made every month, the assessment was made in Sep- 
tember . 95 

The provincial governors were also made responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order within their jurisdiction ; whenever 
the property of their subjects was stolen, they were bound to catch 
the thief and restore the stolen property to the owner. Otherwise 
they were severely punished by the king . 96 


93. M.E.R., 1905, Pt. II, para 30. 

94. Sewell, op. cit., p. 389. 

95. See ante, p. 91. 

96. Ibid., p. 380. 
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The governors were entitled to certain honours. They were 
allowed to use litters and palanquins, as is indicated by the evidence 
of Nuniz. 97 The inscriptions of the period also refer to a few of the 
honours which they received from the king. A record in the 
Goribidnur taluk of the Kolar district says that the Vijayanagar 
emperor (Mallikarjuna ?) conferred on a few of his feudatories the 
following honours : horse, umbrella, cdmara, bhumipende and three 
howdah elephants. 98 Similarly Nandela Appa, the governor of 
Kondavldu, was given the right to use a palanquin and two 
cauris ." 

A few of the governors of provinces were appointed to some 
important posts in the imperial service. Some of the ministers of 
the king are said to have been the governors over some province or 
other. For instance Madhava mantri, the minister of Bukka I 
(formerly the minister of Marappa while he was the viceroy over 
the Kadamba country and the Banavase 12,000), “accepted the 
government (of the province) as far as the Western Ocean,” 100 by 
order of Vira Bukka Bhupati. From an inscription in the Tirtha- 
halli taluk of the Shimoga district which mentions that Madhava- 
mantri, the house-minister of Harihara II, was the governor of the 
western parts including Araga of the Vijayanagar dominions, we 
are led to infer that he was ruling that province up to 1384, the 
date of the inscription. 101 Naganna Dandanayaka, the Mahapra- 
dhana of Deva Raya I, was the governor of the Muluvagil king- 
dom. 102 Lakkanna Dandanayaka, the Prime Minister of Deva 
Raya II, served as a governor in various provinces. About 1430 he 
was the governor of the Mulbagai and the Tekal provinces. 103 Later 
he was the governor of the southern part of the empire and was 
known by the designation “ Lord of the Southern Ocean ”. 104 Tim- 
manna Dandanayaka, the Mahapradhani of Mallikarjuna Raya, was 
the governor of the Nagamangala division of the empire. 105 Saluva 


97. Ibid., p. 389. 

98. E.C., X, Gd. 22; The inscription is of doubtful authenticity. Yet the 
fact that certain customary honours were shown to the provincial governors 
cannot be false. 

99. 257 of 1892 ; E.I., VI, p. 112. 

100. E.C., Vn, Sk. 281. 

101. E.C., Vm, TL 147. 

102. E.C., X, Mb. 7. 

103. E.C., X, Bp. 72. 

104. 100 of 1911. 

105. E.C., HI, Sm. 89. 
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Timma, the Prime Minister of Krsnadeva Raya, was made the 
governor of Kondavidu after its capture . 106 Kondamarasayya, the 
Rdyasam of the king, was the governor of Udayagiri . 107 Salva- 
nayque of Nuniz known to the inscriptions as Saluva Vlra Nara- 
simha Nayaka or Saluva Dandanayaka was for some time ruling 
over the Tiruvadi rajya and according to the account of Nuniz he 
was the lord of Charamaodel, Negapatam, Tanjore, Bhuvana- 
giri, Devipatnam, Tirukoil (Tirukkoyilur) Kayal and other territo- 
ries bordering on Ceylon . 108 Thus instances can be multiplied to 
show that some of the imperial officers were also provincial gov- 
ernors ; and they governed their provinces through their deputies, 
who were called Karyakartas . 


Nuniz gives the following account of a few provincial gover- 
nors, their income and their military and financial obligations to the 
imperial government : 


Name of the Governor . 

Income 
in Pardaos 
of gold. 

Military 
Contribution . 

Financial Con- 
tribution. 

Salvanayque, the Prime 
Minister of Acyuta Raya 

11,00000 

30,000 foot 

3,000 horse 

30 elephants 

1/3 

Ajaparcatimapa, lord of 
Udayagiri, etc. 

800,000 

25,000 foot 

1,500 horse 

40 elephants 

3/8 

Gapanayque, lord of Rosyl 

600,000 

20,000 foot 

2,500 horse 

20 elephants • 

1/4 

Lepanayque, lord of Vinga- 
por. 

300,000 

20,000 foot 

1,200 horse 

28 elephants 

4/15 

Narvara, lord of Ondegema 

400,000 

12,000 foot 

600 horse 

20 elephants 

1/2 

Cinapanayque, lord of the 
land of Calay 

300,000 

10,000 foot 

800 horse 

1/3 


106. E.I . , VI, p. 110. 

107. Nel. Ins,, III, App. I, p. 1476. 
.108. Sewell, op. cit., p. 384. 
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Name of the Governor. 

Income 
in Pardaos 
of gold. 

Military 
Contribution . 

Financial Con • 
tribution . 

Crisnapanayque, lord of 

Aosel 

20,000 

700 foot 

500 horse 

7/20 

Bajapanayque, lord of Bodial 

300,000 

10,000 foot 

800 horse 

15 elephants 

1/30 

Mallapanayque, lord of the 
country of Avaly, etc. 

15,000 

6,000 foot 

400 horse 

1/3 

Adapanayque, lord of the 
country of gate 

300,000 

8,000 foot 

800 horse 

30 elephants 

2/15 

Bajapanayque, lord of 
Mumdoguel 

400,000 

10,000 foot 

1,000 horse 

50 elephants 

3/8109 


Though we get these valuable details with regard to the con- 
tributions demanded of some of the provincial governors by Acyuta 
Raya, we are not able to see the exact principle on which these 
demands were made from them. An examination of the contribu- 
tions demanded of the few governors above referred to shows that 
they differed widely. Adapanayque, who got an income of 300,000 
pardaos , was expected to maintain for the imperial house a 
certain proportion of foot, horse and elephants and contri- 
bute 2/15 of his income, while Lepanayque who got the same in- 
come was not only required to maintain a larger proportion of foot, 
horse and an almost equal number of elephants but also to contri- 
bute 4/15 of his income to the imperial treasury. However one ex- 
planation is possible for such enormous disproportions. Since many 
of the governors of provinces held some office with the government, 
the demand made from them must be such as would leave for them 
a certain amount of money Rafter meeting their obligations to the 
government which would be the pay for their services to the 
government. Adapanayque for instance was the chief counsellor of 
the king, while Lepanayque held no such office under the govern- 
ment. In such a case the larger demand made by the state from 
the latter was quite legitimate, for even after paying the fixed con- 
tribution there was still left something for him towards his remu- 


109. Ibid., pp. 384-89. 
VA.—25 
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neration as governor. But Adapanayque was an officer at the im- 
perial headquarters, and besides he was the governor of a province. 
If he had attended to his office work at the capital, he could not have 
ruled his province himself but only by his deputy in which case he 
must have paid him. Thus he had two functions to discharge. 
Though he was assigned a province the income from which he was 
to enjoy after making his contributions to the central government, 
yet since he had to govern it only through his deputy whom he had 
to pay, some concession had to be shown to him in the matter of his 
contribution to the imperial house. Thus there was bound to 
be some difference between the demands made by the government 
from a provincial governor who had no office at the capital and from 
one who held such office. 

These governors including those that held some office at the 
imperial headquarters, each maintained an agent at the capital. 
This officer is called by Nuniz ‘ Secretary \ He says that the 
‘Secretary’ was always at the court and that he kept his master in- 
formed of what was taking place in the palace, for nothing took 
place there of which they did not soon know . 110 

A few words may be said here about the influence of certain 
families over the royal house. A few of the provincial governors 
who held some office or other with the imperial government often 
wielded great influence over the royal house which at times had 
certain serious consequences. The Sahgama brothers who were 
themselves influential feudatories under the Hoysalas, gradually 
rose to power and position and finally overthrew the royal house 
to their own advantage. Under the weak rulers, Mallikarjuna and 
Virupaksa, Saluva Narasimha developed his ambition of usurping 
all royal authority, and finally achieved his object by making him- 
self the founder of the second line of the Vijayanagar emperors. 
During the rule of his weak son Immadi Narasimha, Narasa Nayaka 
rose to a position of eminence and power, and finally his son was 
able to see through a “ bloodless revolution ” at Vijayanagar. The 
influence and power of the Salaka brothers during the reign of 
Acyuta Raya, were responsible for the many palace intrigues at the 
Vijayanagar capital. The influence wielded by Rama Raja and his 
brothers at the court of Sadasiva is too well known to need re- 
capitulation here. The inefficient Sadasiva was a poor prisoner 
in the hands of Rama Raja and was shown to the public only once 
in a year. During the period of his power, Rama Raja dominated 
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the politics of Vijayanagar and made his Muhammadan neighbours 
on the north prostrate before him. However it must be said that 
the governors could not trifle with strong kings. Saluva Timma 
in spite of his ability and power was kept under great check by 
Krsnadeva Raya. On the mere suspicion of his complicity in the 
murder of his son Tirumala, he was blinded, and imprisoned and 
his family also was ruined. Thus under strong kings they were 
submissive ; but under weak ones they rose to great power, 
influence and eminence. 

2. The Ndyankara System : Another important feature of the 
Vijayanagar provincial organisation was the ndyankara system. 
According to this system the king was considered to be the owner 
of the soil and he distributed the lands to his dependents. In 
mediaeval India services to the ruling sovereign were rewarded 
by the grant of territories. Thus when a northerner imposed his 
rule over the southerner, he had to arm himself with a body of 
people who were ever ready to serve him in his wars, and for this 
they were granted lands. Those who held land from the king were 
called nayakas though the term was later used to denote a variety 
of offices and castes. They ruled over their territories with great 
freedom. In return for the grant of territory that was made 
to them they had two functions to discharge. Firstly they had to 
pay a fixed annual financial contribution to the imperial exchequer 
which, according to the account of Nuniz, was generally half of 
their revenue. Secondly they were required to maintain for the 
king a sufficient number of troops, and serve him in his wars. 
About Acyuta Raya and his nayakas Nuniz says: “This 
King Citarao has foot-soldiers paid by his nobles and they are 
obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers, that is six hundred 
thousand men, and twenty-four thousand horse, which the same 
nobles are obliged to have. These nobles are like renters who hold 
all the land from the King, and besides keeping all these people 
they have to pay their cost ; they also pay him every year sixty 
lakhs of rents as royal dues. The lands they say yield a hundred 
and twenty lakhs of which they say they must pay sixty to the 
king, and the rest they retain for the pay of the soldiers and the 
expenses of the elephants which they are obliged to maintain.” 111 
Paes also gives the same details. It was the king that fixed the 
number of troops and the amount of money each of these nayakas 
was to keep, and they were generally in proportion to the revenue 
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each derived . 112 They were the guardians of the peace within their 
jurisdiction, and were held responsible for the detection of crimes 
as well ; they were bound to make good any loss in their respective 
territories . 113 On certain ceremonial occasions like the birth of 
a son or daughter to the king, or his annual birthday, these nobles 
offered him ‘ great presents of money and jewels of price \ 114 In 
addition to these they were expected to make great gifts of money 
to the king on the new year day. Paes says: “It is even said 
that they give on that day to the king in money a million and five 
hundred thousand gold pardaos ” 115 According to Nuniz the nobles 
sent food to him every day to his house, namely, rice, wheat, meat 
and fowls with all other necessary things . 116 

Failure to conform to these obligations was liable to be 
punished. Nuniz says that the estates of these ndyakas would 
be confiscated and themselves severely punished if they did 
not maintain the full number of soldiers or pay tribute according 
to their obligations . 117 Barbosa also observes that when the king 
found any great lord or relation guilty of any crime, he sent for 
him immediately and if he failed to give “ a just excuse for his 
fault ”, he chastised him in words as thoroughly as he deserved and 
took from him half of his revenues. Then he was immediately 
ordered to be stripped and stretched on the ground and given 
a severe beating ; and if he happened to be a near relative of the 
king, the king beat him with his own hand and after he had been 
punished he was ordered to be taken in his palanquin “very 
honourably with the music and rejoicing to his own house ”. 118 
But the administration of corporal punishment is not mentioned 
by any other writer. Hence it appears to be as Dames remarks an 
improbable story . 119 

Duarte Barbosa while describing the Vijayanagar empire says : 
“ All these villages and hamlets are inhabited by Heathen, 
among whom dwell a few Moors. Many places here belong to the 
Lords who hold them from the King of Narsyngua, who in his 
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own town keeps his governors and collectors of his rents and 
duties.” 120 This statement of the traveller shows that there were 
two types of provinces one of which was held by the ‘ lords ’ from 
the king (on the feudal basis) and the other was directly governed 
by the king through his governors or agents. These two types of 
provincial officers were the nayakas and governors of our 
classification. 

The constitutional position of the nayaka appears to have been 
different from that of a governor of a province, though both of them 
had a few similar obligations to be fulfilled. (1) While the 
governor was the king’s representative in a province and ruled it 
on behalf of the king, the nayaka was only a military vassal. It was 
more to enable him to meet his financial and military obligations 
that he was assigned a district. (2) The nayaka enjoyed a com- 
paratively greater freedom in his territory. The internal adminis- 
tration of his district does not appear to have been interfered with 
by the king. It seems that the nayaka was not subject to transfer 
from one district to another. It was not unusual, however, for a 
nayaka to be removed from a particular district assigned to him. 
But in such cases the reason for his removal was evidently 
his failure to fulfil his obligations or the desire of the king to provide 
for another of his favourites. But the transfer or removal of a 
governor appears to have been due to administrative necessities. 
(3) The nayaka had onerous responsibilities. The responsible work 
of the clearance of forests, introduction of agriculture, and the 
spread of civilization were a few of the more important works en- 
trusted to and done by the nayakas. (4) The governors were 
generally called Dandandyakas and were invariably Brahmans. 
(5) The ndyakaslnip which was in the initial stages personal became 
hereditary in course of time when the kings at the centre became 
weak and effeminate. 

The nayakas maintained two sets of officers at the imperial 
headquarters. One of them appears to have been an officer in 
charge of the military of his lord stationed at the capital. Nuniz 
speaks about a particular group of nayakas who were never suffered 
to settle themselves in cities or towns lest they should be beyond 
the reach of the king’s hand. 121 But as said in an earlier connection 
Nuniz seems to be wrong in his statement, especially in view of the 
remarks of Paes who, describing a group of nobles in the days 
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of Ky§niadeva Raya says: “These captains are the nobles of the 
kingdom; they are lords and they hold the city, and the towns 
and villages of the kingdom.” 122 Evidently Nuniz confuses between 
the nayalcas who were ruling their territories, and their military 
agents at the capital who were not allowed to go home since they 
served as the agents and hostages of their respective lords. We 
have no evidence to show that these nobles at the imperial court 
guarded the bastions of the palace as the Pdlaiyagars under the 
Madura Nayaks did at Madura. But we may not be wrong if we 
assume that they did so as the provincial organisation in the 
Vijayanagar empire was only a smaller replica of the imperial 
organisation. 

The other officer the nayaka kept at the imperial court was the 
sthanapati or civil agent who represented the interests of his master 
at the capital. Nuniz gives an account of that officer in the 
following terms : “ The captains and lords of this kingdom of 
Bisnaga as well those who are at Court as those who are away from 
it, have each one his secretary who goes to the palace in order to 
write to him and let him know what the king is doing ; and they 
manage so that nothing takes place of which they do not soon know, 
and day and night they are always in the palace.” 123 Thus accord- 
ing to the Rdyavacakamu , Visvanatha Nayaka of Madura had an 
agent, sthand'pati, at Vijayanagar, and it was he that wrote the 
Rdyavacakamu giving an account of the reign of Krsnadeva Raya . 124 
From the account of Nuniz it appears that the provincial governors 
who held some office at the imperial court and hence had to remain 
at the capital had also their “ secretaries ” at the palace of the king 
to represent the interests of their masters. 

In some important respects the ndyankara system in the 
Vijayanagar days reminds us of the feudal organisation in mediae- 
val Europe. But the analogy is limited to a few respects only, for 
in the ndyankara system the feudal principle had not developed to 
the extent to which it had done in Europe. 

Feudalism can be described “ as a complete organization of 
society through the medium of land tenure, in which from the king 
down to the lowest landowner all are bound together by the obliga- 
tion of service and defence ; the lord to protect his vassal, the 
vassal to do service to his lord ; the defence and service being based 
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on and regulated by the nature and extent of the land held by the 
one or the other. In those states which have reached the territorial 
stage of development, the rights of defence and service are supple- 
mented by the right of jurisdiction. The lord judges .or defends 
his vassal ; the vassal does suit as well as service to his lord. In 
states in which feudal government has reached its utmost growth, 
the political, financial, judicial, every branch of public administra- 
tion is regulated as a mere shadow of a name .” 125 Thus feudalism 
had two aspects ; one was the political and the other the economic. 
According to the former the tenant ruled his territories, enjoyed 
certain powers, and in return was bound to serve the lord ; in his 
turn the lord was expected to protect his vassal. The economic 
aspect of feudalism consisted in the fact that the vassal’s position 
and power were closely related to the extent of land he held. 

According to the nayankara system also we find that the king 
was the ultimate owner of the soil. Nuniz says : “ All the land 
belongs to the King and from his hand the captains hold it . . . 
they have no land of their own for the kingdom belongs entirely 
to the King .” 126 The nay okas , like the feudal tenants of mediaeval 
Europe, held the lands immediately or mediately of the king in 
return for a fixed annual financial contribution and the maintenance 
of a fixed military contingent. They too gave their lands to minor 
tenants on terms similar to those on which they held their lands 
from the king. This was analogous to the process of sub-infeuda- 
tion in Europe. 

But in certain other respects the Vijayanagar nayankara system 
differed from its European parallel. Firstly in the manner in 
which it was brought into existence : European feudalism was the 
result of two sets of forces — the process of commendation where the 
individual small landowner to ensure his own safety commended 
himself to a lord, gave his lands to him, and received them back 
as a fief in return for service on his part on the promise of protec- 
tion by the lord, and the process of beneficium according to which 
the lord granted lands to the tenant in return for certain specific 
services to be rendered ; but the nayankara system was the result 
of the deliberate policy of the kings in assigning territories to the 
nayakas in return for military service and a fixed financial contri- 
bution. 
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Secondly the political element which was predominant in the 
European feudalism was lacking in the ndyankara system. The 
tenure of the Vijayanagar nayaka who held his land of the king 
was more in the nature of a military fief and was known as the 
amaram tenure. Further the Vijayanagar kings were more ready 
to charge their nayakas with onerous responsibilities and duties 
than prepared to safeguard their interests. As Nuniz says they 
were liable to be ruined and their property taken away if they did 
not meet their obligations at the proper time. 127 But in feudal 
Europe “tenancy at will grew into tenancy for life which in its 
turn extended into a heritage holding.” 128 

Another point that deserves to be noted is the fact that while 
in mediaeval Europe the whole society was chained together by 
the link of land tenure, in the Vijayanagar days the ndyankara 
system linked together only a certain section of the population. The 
gradual expansion of the principle of sub-infeudation did not reach 
such a high degree of perfection in India as it did in Europe. 
Further the feudal principle was not applied in India to all offices as 
it was done in Europe, for in that continent even justice became 
feudalised. These considerations show that the Vijayanagar 
ndyankara system fell far short of a completely feudal organisation. 

It may not be out of place frere to examine the merits and 
defects of the ndyankara system. Large tracts of land till then 
covered with thick forests and rocky hills were occupied by the 
enterprising nayakas, cities were founded, villages were formed and 
the torch of civilization was carried into those regions. Great irri- 
gation facilities were afforded and everything good in Hindu culture 
and civilization was fostered and encouraged by them. But such ser- 
vices as these rendered by the nayakas cannot blind us to certain 
defects in the system. Speaking about the Pdlaiyagars of Madura, 
Caldwell observes : “ It can hardly be said that the idea of govern- 
ing the country by means of an order of rude, rapacious, feudal 
nobles, such as poligars generally were, turned out to be a happy 
one, for down to the period of their final subjection and submission 
to British authority in 1801, whenever they were not at war with 
the central authority, they were at war with one another, and it 
was rarely possible to collect tribute from them or revenue due to 
the central authority without a display of military force which 
added greatly both to the unpopularity and expense of the collec- 
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tion ”. 129 But Stuart defends the Palaiyagar system and says : 
“This remark would however apply with equal force to feudal 
institutions in Europe in the middle ages, and as these served their 
purpose in the age of the world in which they flourished, it is per- 
haps reasonable to suppose that protection from foreign foes and 
internal order and progress though frequently accompanied by 
oppression and misrule was secured by this means to an extent to 
which it would otherwise have been impossible. ,,13 ° But his Euro- 
pean feudal analogy cannot be pressed far, for this system was not 
complete feudalism, and his arguments look like special pleading. 
There were certain defects in the system which cannot be made 
light of. The independence they enjoyed within their territories 
gave them opportunities for engaging themselves in local wars and 
mutual feuds. At times they even defied the central .authority 
when it became weak under inefficient kings. Further the chief 
nayakas who distributed their lands among their tenants in the 
same way as they themselves received them from the king exacted 
tributes and military service from them to their own advantage. 
Hence the nayakas who held their land from a bigger nayaka were 
not answerable to the king. Thus if the nayaka directly answerable 
to the king chose to defy the central authority he had the following 
of a large number of dependents while the king himself was left 
helpless. This was a weak point in the European feudal organisa- 
tion also. Heras while describing the Palaiyagar organisation at 
Madura remarks : “ Moreover, the fact that the Tamil and Telugu 
chiefs were indiscriminately appointed palaiyakarans, was supposed 
to foster the necessary union of a tablishing a lasting peace between 
both the subjects and their foreign rulers. This was by far the 
most important political event of the time, in spite of the fact that 
it fomented ambitions in these petty chiefs and weakened the royal 
authority of Madura, of which they were too independent from the 
very beginning. Had they been more systematically attached to, and 
dependent on, the central power, Madura might have been saved 
from many of the troubles caused by the Palaiyakarans .” 131 The 
same remarks can be made on the Vijayanagar ndyankara organisa- 
tion as well. The way in which the nayakas conducted themselves 
towards the central government on certain momentous occasions in 
the history of Vijayanagar, like disputed successions or foreign 
invasions, brings into light the weakness of the organisation. 
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The stability of the central government might have been ensured 
if greater hold had been exercised over the semi-independent 
nayakas . But the organisation of the administration partly on the 
ndyankara basis was a necessity of the times, and it was only for 
want of a better scheme of governmental organisation that this 
system was adopted. In spite of the weakness of the system it 
served its purpose tolerably well. 

3. Subordinate Allies : The subordinate allies were the con- 
quered rulers of older states. In certain portions of the outlying 
parts of the empire the members of a few dynasties were allowed 
to rule their small principalities on condition of their paying 
annual tribute to the Vijayanagar sovereign. They enjoyed perfect 
internal autonomy without fear of intervention by the imperial 
authority so long as they paid their annual contributions in men 
and money to their suzerain. Curiously there were many such 
small semi-independent principalities in the Karnataka country. 
As said earlier the range of hills that separated their territories 
from the eastern parts must have given rise to difficulties for the 
Vijayanagar kings in subjugating their rulers. Further the 
imperial sovereigns had to recognise their existence because 
they could have served them better as buffers than as feudatories, 
and perhaps the people in the locality would have liked to obey 
their hereditary rulers rather than the new conqueror. It appears 
that these subordinate allies maintained their agents at the imperial 
court. Nuniz mentions a few of such rulers. As noted earlier they 
were the kings of Bengapor, Gasopa, Becanor, Calecu and 
Bhatkal. 132 Among the others were the kings of Honawar, who 
at times owed allegiance to Vijayanagar and at times to Bijapur 
and not infrequently to the Portuguese also, of Ullal who very often 
waged war with the Portuguese but at times paid tribute to them, 
and of Gangolly who was also subject to Vijayanagar. 133 

Section IV 

Control of the Provincial Organisation 

Though the provinces of the empire were given internal 
autonomy, in the later Vijayanagar period the independence of the 
nayakas was sought to be checked by the appointment of “ Special 
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Commissioners ” who were entrusted with the task of keeping 
them under control. These “ Special Commissioners ” were 
generally men of exceptional ability and brilliant parts, and 
were as far as possible chosen from among the members of the 
royal family. After the administration of the southern districts 
of the Vijayanagar empire had been satisfactorily provided for 
during the reign of Acyuta Raya by the foundation of the 
Madura Nayakship under the able Visvanatha Nayaka, we see 
in the same locality an officer who styled himself a Rajddhi 
raja and a Mahamandalesvara. 134 Originally sent to lead an 
expedition into the Travancore frontier and to put an end to 
certain troubles on the fishery coast which Visvanatha was not 
able to control, perhaps on account of his preoccupation with the 
organisation of the administration of the territories assigned to 
him for his nayakship, Rama Raja Vitthala was, after the successful 
termination of his expedition, probably made a “ Special Commis- 
sioner ” and was assigned all South India for his sphere. His 
overlordship appears to have been accepted even by Bhutalavlra 
who in Kollam 722 (A.D. 1546 — 47) provided for special offerings 
to be made to the Visnu shrine at Suclndram on the birthday of 
Vitthalesvara Maharaja. 135 He was a great check on the rapacity 
of the feudatories like the ruler of Travancore, and he enforced 
the imperial sway over all South India. But the exact relation 
between Visvanatha Nayaka and Rama Raja Vitthala is hard to 
explain. In a few inscriptions Visvanatha accepts that he is an 
agent of Vitthala. According to an epigraph Visvanatha makes a 
grant for the merit of Vitthaladeva. 136 It is perhaps on the strength 
of these inscriptions that Dr. S. K. Aiyangar concludes : “ During 
this period the viceroy of Madura Visvanatha and his son Krsnappa 
had to be subordinate to this special officer ”. 137 But Heras 
questions this conclusion and thinks that the aim of Vitthala’s 
appointment having been different “there was no need of subor- 
dination to each other ” (sic) and adds that “ each could fulfil 
his aims independently. Nevertheless Visvanatha helped Vitthala 
in his expedition against Travancore.” 338 He seeks to clarify their 
constitutional relations by a modern parallel and remarks : “ The 
relations between Vitthala and Visvanatha may be compared to 
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those between the Agent of the Governor-General and the- Raja of 
one of the native tributary States in India now-a-days .” 139 But 
the contention of Heras does not appear to be sound, nor is his 
modern analogy appropriate. Visvanatha definitely states that he 
was the agent of Vitthala and acknowledges his superior commission. 
A modern Raja of an Indian tributary State does not accept 
his subordination to the Governor-General’s agent (Resident) but 
only to the Paramount authority. The function of the modern 
Agent is very much limited, and he is only a channel of commu- 
nication. He has no right to govern the State in which he is the 
Agent of the Government. But Vitthala’s powers seem to have been 
very wide. He imposed his authority on the feudatories, made 
his own grants , 140 decided disputes , 141 and acted as an independent 
ruler for all practical purposes, which the Agent of a modern 
Governor-General in the Indian State cannot do . Thus our 
evidence goes to show that he was a ‘ Superior Commissioner * 
and charged with the duty of exercising a supervisory control over 
the nayakas in the south. 

On the accession of Tirumala to the Vijayanagar throne on 
the death of Sadasiva, the empire was torn asunder by internal 
dissensions and the rebellions of the feudal vassals, and hence 
the emperor divided his vast empire into three divisions on a 
more or less linguistic basis and over each of them he appointed 
one of his sons as viceroy. Thus Sri Ranga Raya was the viceroy 
of the whole Telugu country with his capital at Penugonda . 142 
Rama was ruling over the western parts of the empire 
with Seringapatam as his capital , 143 while the last prince 
Venkata was the viceroy of the Tundlra ( Jih ji) , Cola (Tanjore) and 
Pandya (Madura) countries with his capital at Candragiri . 144 The 
V asucaritramu definitely states that he “ was governing as viceroy 
the kingdom of Candragiri having under his authority many 
feudatory princes ”. 145 The constitutional position of the viceroy 
in relation to the already existing nayakas is shown clearly by 
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this statement in the work . 146 It would appear that the viceroy 
over the Tamil districts was a ‘ Special Commissioner ’ to exercise 
some sort of a supervisory control over the Ndyakas of Jinji, 
Tanjore and Madura. It is reasonable to assume here that the 
position of Vitthaladeva Maharaja must have been analogous to 
that of the Candragiri viceroy during the time of Tirumala. The 
Seringapatam and Penugonda viceroys must have likewise held 
the ‘ Special Commissionerships ’ and kept under check the feuda- 
tories under their respective control. 


146. Richards in the Salem Gazetteer states that “the empire, about this 
time was divided into six viceroyalties : (1) Andhra, (2) Karnata, (3) Madura, 
(4) Candragiri, (5) Jinji and (6) Tanjore. Here the three viceroyalties of 
Madura, Tanjore and Jinji have been treated as distinct from the Tamil vice- 
royalty with Candragiri as its capital. This is evidently a mistake. 



CHAPTER VII 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Section I 
The Sabha 

In India the one political institution that has survived revolu- 
tions, changes of empires, ravages of time and the influence of alien 
domination is local government. The village institutions retained 
their vitality till almost the commencement of the British rule in 
India. About the services rendered by these village republics in 
India Elphinstone observes: “ Though probably not compatible with 
a very good form of government they are an excellent remedy for 
the imperfections of a bad one. They prevent the bad effects of 
negligence and weakness and even present some barrier against 
its tyranny and rapacity. Again, these communities contain in 
miniature all the materials of a state within themselves, and are 
almost sufficient to protect their members if all other government 
were withdrawn. In the stability and continuity of Indian village 
life and organisation is to be sought the secret of the good things 
achieved by India in the past.” 1 

An important feature about the administration of local areas 
in ancient India was the active functioning of. what we may call local 
assemblies which carried on the administration of the local areas. 
Two types of such rural organisation can be distinguished. (1) The 
first was the village sabha with its counterpart ur. (2) The second 
was the nadu, the assembly of a larger rural division. Besides 
these there were associations of a corporate character which, 
though not completely political bodies, still discharged certain 
political functions. Among them mention can be made of the pro- 
fessional guilds and mercantile corporations and the temple which, 
besides being the house of god, was also an important centre of 
political and economic life in the local areas. 

The origin of the village sabha is shrouded in mystery. But it 
can be assumed that the term sabhai is the Tamilised form of the 
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Sanskrit word sabha which means an assembly, and this term was 
used to denote an assembly even in the days of the Vedas. But it 
appears that the assembly of some villages only was called the 
sabhai, and such villages were those granted to Brahmans ( brahma - 
deya villages) . Side by side with the assembly of the brahmadeya 
villages was the assembly of the ur, and it was called the ur. There 
seems to have been a good deal of difference between a sabhai and 
an ur. While the one was purely a Brahman concern and obtained 
only in brahmadeya villages, the other was an assembly of persons 
in a non-brahmadeya village or a village in which the proprietors 
of the soil were not exclusively Brahmans. Though we find 
some reference to the ur in the inscriptions yet the knowledge we 
have of it is very limited. But about the constitution and working 
of the sabha in the brahmadeya villages we have much informa- 
tion. However the epigraphs that describe the working of these 
sabhas belong to the Cola period, and are far anterior to the 
Vijayanagar days. But inasmuch as we get references to the 
sabhas as doing almost what the Cola sabhas did, it may be assum- 
ed that in the Vijayanagar days also the sabhas continued to work 
on the old lines and discharged their old functions regularly. 

In certain places the body of the mahdsabha or sabha was 
called the mahajanas. The assembly of Agaramputtur alias 
Madhavacaturvedimangalam was called the mahajana. Every 
caturvedimangalam (brahmadeya village) consisted of a central 
village to which was attached a large number of small ones. The 
village was divided into a number of wards. Each caturvedi- 
mangalam had an assembly of a certain number of members. A 
high standard of qualification was expected of them. They were 
expected to have studied the four Vedas; a few of them were re- 
quired to have a good knowledge of the Sadahgas as well ; other- 
wise they were expected to have acquired a good knowledge re- 
lating to the conduct of sacrifices and performed them. They 
were also expected to have besides these cultural attainments a 
good physique and a strong constitution to bear the fatigue of their 
work. 2 

From the inscriptions we get some idea of the strength of the 
village assemblies in the Vijayanagar days. An epigraph at Tiru- 
vandarkoyil in the Pondicherry territory records that Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi caturvedimangalam had an assembly consisting of 4000 


2. See K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan , 
PP. 318 ff. 
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men. 3 It must have been too unwieldy to transact any business 
successfully. These assemblies generally met in a temple 
hall, failing which they seem to have gathered at some other pub- 
lic place. According to an inscription at Viraccilai in the Puduk- 
kottai State a great assembly met in a flower garden ( nandava - 
nam) . 4 The corporate character and the large size of these assem- 
blies are indicated by the terms urdga isainda urom , or nadaga 
isainda ndttavardm and kuraivara kudi, niraivara niraindu, etc. 
Though these assemblies seem to have been large it is reasonable 
to assume that their deliberations were conducted only by a few 
residents who were the leading citizens of the locality. Some 
of these assemblies were at times called mahdsabhds. Thu." 
Kaveripakkam in the North Arcot district is said to have had a 
mahasabha in A.D. 1459-60. 5 

The village assemblies possessed the right of disposing of or 
acquiring lands or other kinds of property in the name and on behalf 
of the village. Thus the assembly of Ukkal alias Vikramabharana- 
caturvedimangalam sold the village of Arasanipalai for six hun- 
dred kasus to an individual of Serrur in Tenkarai Uyyakondanvala 
nadu, a subdivision of the Colamandalam; 6 the same assembly a few 
years later sold the village of Ittigaipattu for 400 panams to cer- 
tain individuals. 7 According to a record at Avadaiyarkoyil in the 
Tanjore district the assembly of the village of Tirupperundurai 
made a gift of two pieces of land as tirundmattukkani to the tem- 
ple of Solapandya Vinnagar Emberumanar in the same village. 8 

It is hard to explain the right of these village assemblies to sell 
away or make gift of the lands in the villages under their juris- 
diction unless we associate the institution of the sabha and its in- 
herent proprietory right on the lands under its jurisdiction with 
the question of land tenures. As we said earlier every brahmadeya 
village had a sabha which was its representative body, and as 
such was vested with the right of acting on behalf of the 
villagers. Further it is as a joint body that the assembly made 
the grants, and this right of acting as the joint body repre- 
senting the villagers was acquired by it by reason of the 


3. 217 of 1917 ; Rep., 1918, para 67. 

4. J.P.5., 705. 

5. 392 pf 1905. 

6. 389 of 1923. 

7. 358 of 1923. 

8. 509 of 1925. 
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joint tenure under which the villagers held the land. In such 
villages the proprietors held the lands jointly and could sell or 
make gifts of their lands only jointly and not individually. Here 
the terms ganabhogam and ekabhdgam deserve some examination. 
Ganabhogam indicates that lands held under that system were 
jointly held by the people, and hence under a joint tenure. But 
under the ekabhdgam system the lands seem to have been held 
by only one person, and hence he had absolute and unlimited 
right over the soil. In some other cases the village granted 
was divided into a number of vrttis each of which or a certain 
number of which was granted to a particular individual. Accord- 
ing to a copper-plate record of Harihara II for instance a grant of 
twenty-two villages was made by the king on Agrahdra terms to a 
few Brahmans to be held by them jointly (ganabhdgam)? This 
would indicate that the villages were to be joint villages, and hence 
any sale or gift of the lands in the said twenty-two villages was to 
be made only jointy by the donees. No single member among 
them could deal with the property independently of the others. But 
the case of an ekabhdgam village was quite different, for the donee 
in this case was not bound to act jointly with others in regard to 
the sale or gift of the property of which he was in full and unlimited 
possession. In £. 1451 Acyuta Raya made a grant of the village of 
Kadaladi in the Padaivldu maharajya to one Ramacandra Dlksita 
as a sarvamanya to be enjoyed by him and his descendants on eka- 
bhdgam tenure, which implies the exclusive ownership of the pro- 
perty and the rights over it by a single individual. When however 
a sarvamanya village held under such ekabhdgam tenure was dis- 
tributed among a number of persons, it simply meant that they 
were granted the right of enjoyment of the income from the village 
unless it was clearly stated by the donor that he was making a 
sarvamanya grant of the lands in question. In the absence of such 
a specific statement we have to understand that the donor reserved 
the right to the property to himself, but granted only the right of 
enjoyment to the persons in question. According to the inscrip- 
tions under reference Ramacandra Diksita, the original donee of 
the sarvamanya grant, appears to have reserved to himself the right 
of ownership and granted only the right of enjoyment to the 
Brahmans of his sect. 9 10 

A few types of joint ownership can be distinguished : (1) The 
first is a complete and unlimited ownership and hence implies the 

9. J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, p. 357, 1. 120. 

10. E.J., XIV, Kadaladi Plates of Acyuta Raya, Text, v. 49 and p. 313. 

V.A. — 27 
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right of the whole community in the soil. In this case in the parti- 
cular village in which this system prevails the joint owners culti- 
vate the lands in common and reap the profits in common in pro- 
portion to the number of vrttis each has in the said village. Thus if a 
village is divided into 120 vrttis among a few people, each such 
vrttidar, owning say from two to five vrttis , contributes labour 
in proportion to the number of vrttis he holds, and his share of 
the produce is also in the same proportion. (2) The second type is 
one in which a particular portion of the village is held in common 
by the villagers, while they have their own plots other than those 
held in common by them. They generally cultivate their own 
lands in their own way independently of the others, but in the case 
of the common lands in the village all the co-sharers contribute 
their labour in common, and enjoy the profits in common each hav- 
ing a share of it according to a fixed proportion settled by the 
community in proportion to the amount of land held by each. In this 
case the community is the joint owner of only a part of the village, 
while the individual villager has his own lands, and his use of those 
lands is not controlled by the joint community of which he is also a 
member. (3) Another type of village is the one in which the joint 
community is the owner of all the lands in the village, but it does 
not cultivate the lands jointly or enjoy in common the fruits of the 
labour spent on them. The lands in the village in this case are 
divided into three classes, best, middling and bad, and every in- 
dividual member of the joint community is given a portion of each 
of these three classes of lands ; he is not to be in permanent posses- 
sion of the allotted lands, but is required to part with them after a 
particular time in return for other plots in each of these three 
classes. Thus there is a periodical redistribution of the lands held 
by the joint community among its members who could enjoy their 
share during the period in which they are under them. This sys- 
tem is known as the karaiyidu in the Tanjore district. 11 Thus in the 
first case ownership rests with the joint community where the indi- 
vidual has no right over the property except as a member of the 
joint community ; in the second case the joint community has 
only a limited right over the village, for it holds in common only 
a part of the village, and hence controls only that portion of the 
village, while the individual has proprietory right over certain 
lands in the village which he enjoys by his own right uninterfered 
by the joint community ; and in the third case the joint community 


11. Ind. Ant., Ill, pp. 65-69. 
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is the proprietor of the whole, but it distributes the lands among 
the co-sharers to be enjoyed' by them until the next redistribution. 

An important feature of the villages in which part of the lands 
was held in common by the community was that outsiders were not 
allowed to get any right or share by purchase or by grant. The 
community was anxious that no outsider should get any benefit by 
the purchase of such lands. According to an inscription at Mahgadu 
in the Chingleput district the residents of the village made 
an agreement among themselves “that any owner of land (in the 
village of Mahgadu) (desirous of) selling (his land) must sell it 
to a landowner within that village and not to any outsider, nor 
could he give even as dowry ( stridhana ) lands in the village to an 
outsider .” 12 An inscription in the Malavalli taluk in the Mysore 
district registers an agreement among the people that if any among 
the shareholders (who were evidently Brahmans) mortgaged or 
sold his share to Sudras, he must be put out of the Brahman com- 
munity and such share should not belong to that place . 13 If out- 
siders wished to cultivate lands in a particular village certain 
disabilities were placed in their way. Thus for instance by order of 
Rama Raja Vitthala, Rajayya Bacarasayya of Hadinad and Cama- 
rasa Gauda made the following rule for the cultivation of the 
rice lands in Honganur : “ If, in addition to the resident ryots, any 
important resident in the neighbourhood plough (there), he may 
do so in accordance with the patte granted by the Mdsanikara , Pdru - 
; patyagara , Gauda , and Senabova ; not according to the same rule 
as the resident ryots. If any one setting at naught this order is 
not prevented at the time by the Karanilca of the Cavadi and the 
Gauda and Senebova, they will incur the guilt of slaughtering cows, 

etc ”. 14 Thus these villages were very anxious to prevent 

outsiders from getting into their villages, even for purposes of cul- 
tivation. 

Now to return to the village sabha. It seems to have func- 
tioned in the ganabhdga or samudayam villages where it acted in 
the name and on behalf of the village community as a whole. Thus 
it would appear that these sabhas had their origin in the communal 
character of the villages, and they exercised full authority over 
the sale and purchase of lands on behalf of the community. Then 
the question arises if the individual co-sharer in the village com- 


12. 354 of 1908 ; Rep., 1909, para 67. 

13. E.C., III, Ml. 121. 

14. E.C.j IV, Cn. 38. 
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munity had any right to sell or dispose of his share of the communal 
property independently of the sabhd. He does not seem to have 
had any right to deal with the property except as a co-sharer and 
hence through the sabhd . However this applies only to a village 
the whole of which is held in common by the people and where 
the individual has no independent right of possession of any piece 
of land in the village. But in a village where only a part of it 
is held in common by the joint community and side by side 
with it the individual ryot has got some plots of land of which he 
is the sole proprietor, he can sell his private lands independently of 
the sabhd though he may be precluded from disposing of the lands 
held by the sabhd in the name of the joint community of which he 
may be a member and hence is bound to contribute to the cost of 
production and entitled to a particular share of the income from 
that portion of the village. Thus according to an inscription of 
A.D. 1370 at Palani in the Madura district, one Periya Perumal 
Nambi, a member of the sabhd of Kalaiyanputtur, made a grant. 15 
Here it would appear that part of the lands in the said village of 
Kalaiyanputtur, was held jointly by the village community while 
some other lands were held individually by the people, who as 
members of the joint community had also a place in the village 
sabhd. Hence it is that Periya Nambi was able to make a grant 
without any reference to the sabhd; and it has to be inferred that 
he made the grant only from the property he held individually. 

The next important function of the village sabhd was that of tax 
collection. The collection of taxes payable to the imperial govern- 
ment was at times entrusted to the village sabhas or the uravar. 
Where the local bodies collected the taxes due to the imperial 
government, these local tax collecting agents had to be inform- 
ed by the authorities of any remissions in the taxes or 
new impositions if levied, and they made the necessary entries 
in their account books and carried out the order. Thus for 
instance when one Tirumeni Alagiyar alias Senpakaraya, Visaiyala- 
deva of Suraikkudi set apart the amount of one hundred and fifty 
vdldl val i tirandan kulisaipanams due annually as paccai panam 
from the temple for offerings to God at the service called after his 
name, the nattavar (district assembly) subsequently deducted the 
above amount both from the tax-register and (village) accounts. 16 
Then again an epigraph at Tirumakkottai in the Tanjore district 


15. 609 of 1893 ; S.I.I., V, No. 285. 

16. JP.S., 699. 
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registers an order to the Mahdjanas of Palaiyur alias Bhupatiraya- 
samudram that the old method of levying taxes in grain for the 
protection of the country must be revived instead of the then pre- 
vailing custom of collecting both in grain and money . 17 It is evi- 
dent that because the Mahdjanas were the agents of the imperial 
government for the collection of the state revenues the order 
was communicated to them. 

Besides being the agents of the government for the collection 
of the state revenues, these rural assemblies had certain inherent 
rights for the levy of fresh taxes and the remission of old ones. 
Thus according to an inscription at Tiruvaqlatturai in the South 
Arcot district the assembly and Tantrimar of Karippokku nadu 
made a gift of the taxes on land . 18 The assembly of Siruvayal de- 
cided to exclude sarvamanya lands belonging to a certain deity and 
to include others for purposes of taxation . 19 Again the people of 
Kulaikulattur gave away the right of levying certain taxes to gold- 
smiths . 20 But the remissions made on the initiative of the local 
bodies concerned only the local cesses collected by the assembly 
for local purposes and had nothing to do with their contribution to 
the imperial exchequer; or if the taxes were imperial ones they 
had been farmed out to the local bodies. It would appear that if 
the local body which at times was the agent of the government for 
the collection of the state revenues, remitted the imperial revenues 
without the sanction of the government authority then it must have 
done so only at its own cost, for the government would not have 
been prepared to accept any amount less than that which they 
were obliged to take under the terms of the contract into which 
they had entered with the assembly. 

But these local bodies had great influence over the revenue 
policy of the government. In places where these assemblies ex- 
isted the government could not impose new taxes or remit old 
ones without their consent since they carefully guarded the inte- 
rests of the community. Thus Abbaraja Tirumalaraja granted for 
instance the mulavisa of certain villages for the offerings to the 
God Tiruvengalanatha with the consent of the MaTianadu (gene- 
ral assembly ). 21 


17. 259 of 1917. 

18. 211 of 1928-29. 

19. 178 of 1926. 

20. 384 of 1914. 

21. 681 of 1922 ; Rep., 1928, para 83. 
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On a few occasions the uravar acted as the lease holders of the 
lands of the rulers. Thus Vanniyanar Adaikkalangattar alias 
Nadumaditta Visaiyalaiyadeva gave a piece of land which was a 
kudinvhgadevadanam to the uravar of Tulaiyanilai and Parali. 
They were required to pay in the dues of the nadu , but were ex- 
empted from the payment of certain taxes. 22 

These assemblies had certain judicial powers. They could try 
certain cases and inflict punishment on the offenders. We have 
seen for instance in an earlier section how the Mahajanas of the 
agraharas of Kulattur, Alambalam, Sadaiyanpattu and Muttiya- 
kuricci decided a case of dispute between two priests and the 
managers of the temple of Kamesvaram Udaiya Nayanar at Ara- 
galur in the Salem district about the privilege of worshipping the 
God all the thirty days in the month, as also how that decision was 
given effect to by the temple authorities concerned. 23 They had 
also the right to confiscate the lands of guilty persons. The village 
assembly of Tirupperundurai in the Tanjore district for instance 
gave as tirunamattukkdni in S. 1308 (1386-7) to the local temple 
of Solapandya Vinnagar Emberumanar. land which it had confiscat- 
ed from a certain Andan Pillai of Tiruppattur on account of some 
fault ( kurai ) committed by him. 24 

But in the later period of Vijayanagar history these villages 
do not appear to have enjoyed such wide powers. They had to 
get the sanction of the imperial officer in the locality before they 
could dispose of the lands of certain individuals. Thus at Sermadevi 
in the Tinnevelly district we find that in A.D. 1544 Ramappa Nayudu 
along with a few others and the learned men of Ceramahadevi, 
Elapuram and Narasapuram met together and assigned the lands 
and house of a certain Yeruvadi Timmayya, an outcaste of the 
Brahman community, to the temple of Tiruvengalanatha. 25 

The village assemblies exercised some control over the tem- 
ples as well. The assembly of Anaimelagaram in the present 
Tanjore district confirmed the right of the temple at Muvalur 
over the lands that already belonged to it, the lands that had been 
gradually added on and the lands that once belonged to the God 


22. 1JP.S., 720. 

23. See ante , pp. 119-21. 

24. 509 of 1925. 
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Kalakuttar whose temple had been destroyed by fire. 26 Sometimes 
it shared in common with the temple the right of controlling certain 
public places like the village tank. Thus an inscription at Nangu- 
neri in the Tinnevelly district records the grant by the temple 
authorities and the assemblies of §ivaramangai and a few other 
places of the right of fishing in the tank in return for clearing the 
silt of the tank every year. 27 

The village assembly enjoyed also the right of conferring 
honours on certain individuals for certain services rendered. The 
uravar of the villages of Kudalur and Kulamangalam for instance 
made a grant of the title of Kalangada kandan kdn with certain 
temple honours to a cowherd Ponnan Kon Elumban by name for 
supplying kids to the temple during the festivals of Konattu 
nacciyar. 28 

The village assemblies acted sometimes as guardians of the 
public endowments and charities, and administered trusts, the ex- 
penses of which were to be met by the income from a particular 
landed property or money deposit placed in charge of these village 
assemblies. Thus according to an inscription at Pallikonda in the 
North Arcot district, the assembly of Nandikampacaturvediman- 
galam made an agreement with a certain Vanakkan Ponnali Nambi, 
a merchant of Merpadi, who endowed as danapuram 2,000 kuli of 
land in the village of Vaippur for feeding daily a specified number 
of persons versed in the Vedas. 29 According to another epigraph 
at the same place the same assembly agreed to feed certain ascetics 
daily in return for a grant of 400 kuli of tax free land made as 
danapuram by a lady named Umaiyal Ammaiyal. 30 Similarly when 
one Racappa, the son of a merchant Cinnappa, made a grant of a 
dry field of the sowing capacity of 10 kdlagas for the service of 
God Kalledeva during the reign of Bukka II, the field was placed in 
charge of the MahdjancLs of the village. 31 

The ruidu was a larger political unit than a village. It had 
also an assembly which went by the name of nddu, the members of 
which were called the nattavar. The nadu enjoyed similar powers 


26. 21 of 1925. 

27. 262 of 1927-8. 

28. , 692. 

29. 470 of 1925. 

30. 469 of 1925. 

31. MAM., 1924, para 51. 
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as the village assembly but its jurisdiction extended over a wider 
area. For instance the nattavar of the KSnan&du alias Viruda- 
rajabhayankara valanadu sold a piece of land to Tirumeni Alagi- 
yar alias Nayinar Visaiyalayadeva of Suraikkudi. 32 According to 
a record at Pennadam in the South Arcot district the nattdr and 
Tantrimdr of Karippokkunadu made a sarvamdnya gift of land. 33 
Similarly the nattavar of Karigayanadu made a grant of six port 
which was the income from a particular village. Again the resi- 
dents of Tenkarainadu in Jay asingakulakala valanadu made a gift 
of land to the temple of Tirukkokannamudaiya Nayanar. 34 Thus 
the nadu and the sabhd were quasi-independent republics in 
the local areas managing local affairs, and bearing the responsibility 
for the carrying on of certain branches of the administration in 
the local areas. 

But these local bodies do not seem to have been left uncon- 
trolled by the government, for according to an inscription at Tiru- 
vamattur in the South Arcot district, the ndttdr of the place gave an 
undertaking to the official committee of management ( rdjakarya 
bhanddra) that they would thenceforth allow certain privileges 
to the three classes of artisans, viz., blacksmiths, goldsmiths and 
carpenters of the locality in accordance with the practice obtaining 
in a few other places and that if ever they should violate their pro- 
mise they would pay a fine of 12 pon and suffer the twelve ‘ dis- 
graces/ kurrams, in consequence. 35 

But these republics slowly but steadily decayed in the course 
of the Vijayanagar period. Venkoba Rao while commenting upon 
a particular inscription of A.D. 1382 remarks : “ These village as- 
semblies which were powerful local institutions during the Cola 
period seem to have gradually died out after the decline of the 
Cola empire. The few transactions noticed in the above inscrip- 
tions were probably among the very last transactions of the assem- 
blies before their total disappearance.” 36 In another place while 
commenting upon an inscription of A.D. 1386 he observes : “ The 

transaction recorded in the present inscription is another late inst- 
ance of the vestiges of power wielded by the village assembly.” 37 


32. I.P.S., 685. 

33. 261 of 1928-29. 

34. I.P.S., 691. 

35. 65 of 1922 ; Rep., 1922, para 54 ; see also 378 of 1921 ; Rep., para 54. 

36. M.E.R., 1923-24, para 40. 

37. Ibid., 1925-26, para 35. 
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K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar also thinks that these assemblies slowly 
lost their vitality in the Vijayanagar period. He says: “ Under ' 
the kings of the last Vijayanagar dynasty and in the dark days of 
what is generally called the memorable invasion of Malik Kafur 
as well as during the period of rule of the kings of the Bahmani 
line, the political and social institutions together with the official 
machinery of Southern India which were in existence from the ear- 
liest times had been shaken root and branch.” 38 Saletore, how- 
ever, believes that the village assemblies continued to function as 
local republics till a very late period, and questions Venkoba Rao’s 
conclusions. 39 He bases his view on the fact that the Vijayanagar 
emperors respected the purvamarydda of the people to a very great 
extent. He says : “ We believe that the Vijayanagara monarchs 
did not introduce measures by which the powers of the local bodies 
lapsed to the central authority. On the other hand we may be 
permitted to repeat, that as promoters of the purvadamaryade 
(ancient constitutional usage) it was their endeavour to preserve 
the old order of things and to allow the ancient officers to continue 
under the new government, although they showed their dis- 

cretion by placing over the local bodies officers of the central gov- 
ernment.” 40 But such respect for the purvamarydda was confined 
only to certain customary rights which certain individuals or groups 
of persons enjoyed for a long time past. It does not appear to have 
had anything to do with the fostering of the village republics. The 
centralised machinery of the Vijayanagar administration could not 
have fostered the healthy growth of the Village communal institu- 
tions. The kings themselves did not aim at the destruction of the 
village republics, yet the way in which they controlled even the 
distant parts of their empire could not have encouraged the active 
and judicious functioning of these village institutions. Further 
the appointment of the Ayagars by the government stifled the free 
life of the village republics. 


Section II 
The Ayagar System 

An important feature of the village organisation was the Aya- 
gdr system. According to it every village was a separate unit and 


38. Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan , p. 313. 

39. Soc . and Pol. Life , I, p. 342. 
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its affairs were conducted by a body of twelve functionaries who 
were collectively known as the Ayagars. Col. Wilks describes the 
functions of these Ayagars in the following terms : “ Every Indian 
village is, and appears always to have been, in fact, a separate com- 
munity or republic ; the goud or potail is the judge and magistrate ; 
the karanam or shanbhog is the registrar. The taliary or sthul- 
wdr and the toti are generally the watchmen of the village and of 
the crops ; the neergantee distributes the water of the streams or 
reservoirs in just proportion to the several fields ; the jotishee, 
joshee or astrologer performs the essential service of announcing 
the seasons of seed time and harvest, and the imaginary benefit of 
unfolding the ‘ lucky and unlucky 5 days and hours for all the ope- 
rations of farming ; the smith and carpenter, frame the rude in- 
struments of husbandry, and the ruder dwelling of the farmer ; the 
potter fabricates the only utensils of the village; the washerman 
keeps clean the few garments which are spun and sometimes woven 
in the family of the farmer, or purchased at the nearest market ; 
the barber contributes to the cleanliness and assists in the toilet of 
the villagers ; the goldsmith marking the approach of luxury, 
manufactures the simple ornaments with which they like to be- 
deck their wives and daughters ; and these twelve officers styled 
the Barabullowuttee or Ayangadi, as requisite members of the 
community, receive the compensation of their labour either in 
allotments of land from the corporate stock or in fees consisting of 
fixed proportions of the crop of every farmer in the village .” 41 Al- 
most every British Indian administrator in the early nineteenth 
century was struck by the vitality and usefulness of the Ayagar 
system. 

These village functionaries were generally appointed by the 
government. An inscription at Ravulaceruvu in the Anantapur 
district registers the conferment of the reddirikam right over 
Dharmavaram in equal shares on two families during the regime of 
Samprati Tipparajayya over Pennamagani in Gut# rajya. It also 
specifies several individuals as the holders of different offices in the 
village and the extent of land allotted to them . 42 A copperplate grant 
said to be of the time of Sri Rariga II states that the Yalahanka nadu 
Prabhu Immadi Kempe Gauda granted the right of reading the 
pancdnga or almanac in a few villages to one Avubala Narasimha 


41. Hist. Sketches of Mysore , I, p. 73. See also Firminger, Fifth Report, 
Madras, p. 13, for a description of the working of the Ayag&r system. 

42. MJE.R., Cp. 15 of 1925-26. 
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Bhafta, and provided that the fees attached to the office of reading 
the pancanga in those villages were to be enjoyed by him and his 
descendants. 43 Once granted to them these Ayagars had a heredi- 
tary right over their offices, and whenever disputes arose as to 
who had the right to a particular office, the government took great 
care to find out to whom it belonged by custom and long usage and 
decided such cases. Thus according to an inscription of A.D. 1565, 
when a few persons complained to the agent of Ramadeva Maharaya 
that the offices of Senabova and Jydtisa, which they had been en- 
joying since the days of their ancestors, had been brought under 
the sist and requested that they must be granted to them, he in- 
stituted an enquiry into the matter and declared : “ The former 
residents affirming that the offices of Senabova, Jydtisa, Purohita 
and others belonging to the Sante-Bennur-sime in the Uccange 
venthe were held by you — we therefore grant them to you, as a 
gift to Rama, to be enjoyed by you, your sons, grandsons, and 
posterity in regular succession, and you may take possession of the 
dues and rights (specified) belonging thereto in the Sante-Ben- 
nur sime.” 44 

The Ayagars had the right to sell or mortgage their offices. 45 
They were granted tax free lands ( mdnyams ) which they were to 
enjoy in perpetuity for their services. During the time of Vira 
Sri Rangarayadeva Maharaya, one Mahanayakacarya Ramappa for 
instance made a grant of certain lands in a few villages to one 
Narayanappa as karanikamanya. In addition to this the donee was 
also granted the right of collecting certain dues on all the lands, 
dry or wet, areca nut gardens, irrigation wells, etc., situated in all 
the villages of the hobli as remuneration for his service 46 

These Ayagars had onerous responsibilities within their loca- 
lity. They were the guardians of the peace within their jurisdic- 
tion. No transfer of property could be effected or grant made without 
the knowledge and consent of these village functionaries. Accord- 
ing to a damaged record at Gun dal a in the Kurnool district for 
instance, when Dodla Venkatanayaningaru died, his son appointed 
an agent to supervise the Do<Jla charities, viz., the Prakdra wall, 
pavilions, flower gardens, ponds and others in the temple of Canna- 


43. M.A.R., 1916, para 105 ; The inscription, however, is dated A.D. 1631. 

44. E.C., Vn, Ci. 62 . 

45. Rice, Mys. Gaz ., I, p. 581. 

46. M.A.R., 1924, No. 105, para 92. 
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ke&avaperumal at Gundal in Dhoni sima and gave him some land 
in Ta<Juru with the consent of the Reddi, Karanam, and the Talari 
of the village. 47 Sales of land had to be made only with the know- 
ledge of these officers and invariably the Karanika or the accountant 
was the writer of the sale deed, as he still continues to be in the 
villages. 


Section III 

Professional Associations and Guilds 

Side by side with these political and corporate bodies we see 
certain professional associations, 'guilds and mercantile corpora- 
tions discharging some duties similar to those transacted by the 
first type of local republics. Their constitutional status in rela- 
tion to the central government was considerable, and they enjoyed 
a share in the management of the local administration. But it is 
difficult to say exactly if they enjoyed their powers independently 
of the sabhd or the nadu of the locality. In the light of the availa- 
ble evidence with regard to their power, it is reasonable to assume 
that they enjoyed certain concurrent powers with the sabhd and 
the nadu, and in a majority of cases co-operated with them in the 
transaction of their business. 

Thus during the time of Virupanna Udaiyar the smaller as- 
semblies of Tiruvarangam, Tirupati, Tiruvanaikkaval and a few 
other places, the three kinds of pallis, the four or six kinds of pro- 
fessionals of artisans ( rathakdras ) all met together for the purpose 
of assigning duties to the kalla velaikkarar who sought refuge there, 
and for fixing their contribution for the temple for protecting them 
from all dangers. 48 Then again in A.D. 1406 the trustees of the 
temples of Uttamatanlsvaram Udaiya Nayanar, the Kaikkola Muda- 
lis and the uravar of Klranur made a grant of suvandiram to a few 
goldsmiths of the village. 49 .Here we do not know if the temple 
trustees and the Kaikkola Mudalis enjoyed the same rights with 
regard to these grants as the village assembly which must have 
been a better knit and a more organised political body. But these 
communal bodies which had a quasi-political character seem to 


47. 138 of 1913. 

48. I.P.S., 689 ; also 368 of 1914, Rep., 1915, para 42. 

49. Ibid., 690. 
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have however enjoyed the right of co-operating with the assembly 
in some matters. 

Another body of persons that constituted a political group 
and at times co-operated with the local assemblies is what were 
known as the Valangai and Idangai ninety-eight sects. Though 
they were essentially social groups with differences and frequent 
quarrels among themselves yet in their relations with the govern- 
ment they acted as an organised constitutional body. Thus accord- 
ing to a record at Tiruvaigavur in the Tanjore district the Valan- 
gai 98 sects and the Idangai 98 sects along with the assembled resi- 
dents of Parantakanadu met together and arrived at a decision 
regarding the amount under the various items of taxation payable 
to the government (rdjagaram irai muraimai ) or to the temple. 50 
Similarly according to an unfinished and damaged record of A.D. 
1429 at Vrddhacalam already referred to, the Valangai sects enter- 
ed into an agreement among themselves that they would inflict 
corporal punishment on those who helped the tax-collectors of the 
king in the collection of taxes by coercive measures and who con- 
sented to write accounts. 51 

Side by side with these were a few communal associations 
made up of certain professional people. These constituted a politi- 
cal body by themselves and their consent either implied or explicit 
was sought by the government. They helped to a large extent the 
local rulers in the administration of the local areas. Thus Mudda 
Heggade was administering the chief town of Kap with the help 
of the assembly, communal and professional associations and sub- 
ordinate officers. 52 The terms used to denote them are the gana 
and pana. Gana “ is an aggregate of kulas ”. 53 Pana is however a 
sectarian division. An inscription of the 17th century refers to 
eighteen such panas. They are the Vyavaharikas, Pancalas (five 
sects of smiths), Kurhbhalikas (potters), Tantuvayins (weavers), 
Vastra-bhedakas (cloth dyers?), Tilaghatakas (oil millers), Kuran - 
takas ( Kuratakas ? — shoe-makers), Vastra-raksakas (tailors), De - 
va ngas ? Parikeliti ( Parikelette vdru? — keepers of pack bulls) 


50. 59 of 1914; See Rep., 1915, para 44. 

51. 92 of 1918 ; Rep., 1918, para 68. 

52. E.I., XX, p. 90. 

53. Kuldndm hi samuhas tu gandh sampraktrtitah (Katyayana, Vtra 
Mitrodaya, p. 426) quoted by Dr. Pran Nath in his Economic Conditions in 
Ancient India, p. 54. 
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Go-raksakas (cowherds), Kirdtas (hunters) , Rajakas (washermen) 
and Ksaurakas (barbers) . These seem to have formed a recognis- 
ed part of the local assemblies. 54 They appear to be the eighteen 
castes, Padinen bhumi samayattdr, of the Kunnandar koyil inscrip- 
tion above referred to. Saletore doubts if these were not merely 
“ conventional divisions ”. 55 But the division of society according 
to profession need not be conventional. 

Mention may be made here of some of the more important pro- 
fessional guilds or craft guilds. The most important of them was 
the Hanjamanedavaru (community). It is difficult to say exactly 
who they were. “Some scholars derive the term from the foreign 
word anjuman while others have taken it to refer to the Jewish 
and early Christian merchants who had settled in the west coast. 
But such an identification is precluded by the occurrence of the 
expression Anjuvannattar-teru in an inscription at Krsnapatnam 
(No. 8) in the Nellore district where there is no tradition of any 
Syrian settlement. The Tamil term Anjuvannam meaning the ‘ five 
artisan castes’ can with greater probability be equalled with this 
expression Hanjamana of which it appears to be merely a modifi- 
cation. It seems to refer to the same community that is called 
Pancahanamvaru of Pancdlamvaru in Telugu and Pancdlattdr in the 
Tamil inscriptions. These artisan classes should have had a cor- 
porate existence in the early period as they were taxed collectively 
and made grants under the direction of the rulers in their corporate 
capacity.” 56 Another such community was the Vaisyavaniya 
nagarattar who, according to a record at Danayakankdttai in the 
Coimbatore district, agreed to contribute a fixed amount for the 
benefit of the local temple on certain articles of merchandise such 
as female cloths, pepper, areca nuts, thread, salt, grains and 
horses. 57 

Besides these there were certain mercantile corporations which 
were recognised to be quasi-political bodies within the empire. In 
the same way as almost every village had an assembly, every town 
appears to have had a mercantile association or guild. In fact the 
true difference between a village and a town lay in the fact that 


54. E.I., XX, p. 90, fn. u ^ M.E.R., 1918, paras 84 and 85. See in this 
connection K. R. R. Sastry, South Indian Guilds , pp. 6-32. 

55. Soc. and Pol . Life, II, p. 26, fn. 

56. 406 of 1927-8 ; Rep., para 36. 

57. 442 of 1906. 
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while the former had no such guild, almost every town had one 
known as the nagarattcir. Secondly every town had generally a 
weekly fair ( santai ) while that was not the mark of all villages. 

About the existence of such guilds Abdur Razak says: “The 
tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have their shops close to 
one another. The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and dia- 
monds and emeralds openly in the bazaar .” 58 Paes also says: “There 
are temples in every street, for these appertain to institutions like 
the confraternities you know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen 
and merchants .” 59 

The guilds were known as nagarattars or settis in the inscrip- 
tions. These mercantile corporations had certain common features 
which strike a student of mediaeval institutions. It was only a 
community of interest that brought into existence these guilds, and 
it was their common endeavour to promote their interest. They 
were local associations only and hence the constitution and work- 
ing of a guild must have differed from place to place and from time 
to time. Every guild had a leader who exercised some control 
over the working of the organisation and acted as its accredited 
representative in its dealings with the government. He was known 
in the Kanarese and Telugu districts as the Pattanasvami or Setti. 
He was also probably the head of all the mercantile corporations 
in a given place. Finally another striking feature about the mediae- 
val guilds in India was that they belonged to a religious sect. It is 
this adherence to a particular religious faith that was a great unify- 
ing factor in the mediaeval guilds. 

These guilds were usually consulted by the government when 
the taxes due from them were the subject of a gift. According to 
an epigraph at Hospet in the Bellary district Abbaraja Timmappa, 
the agent of Pradhana Tirumalaraja, granted the mulavisa of cer- 
tain villages for the offerings of God Tiruvengalanatha with the 
consent of the setti pattanasvamia (presiding merchants) of the 
villages and the mahdna<j,u (general assembly ). 60 Similarly one 
Kampadeva Anna, an officer of Acyuta Raya, is said to have made 
a gift of some duties on crops and of the fee on marriages with the 


58. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 107. 

59. Sewell, op. cit., p. 256. 

60. 681 of 1922 ; Rep., 1923, para 83. 
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consent of the nanadesi merchants. 61 They also levied certain 
customs and taxes of a local character. They levied tolls on 
markets for instance, and granted them to temples. Accord- 
ing to an inscription of A.D. 1534 the local merchants collected tolls 
at the market held every Sunday in the hamlet of Visvesvaradeva- 
pura belonging to Lepaksi and in the Haruna^u and Hosurunadu 
and a few other customs which they granted to a temple. 62 

These guilds had the right to confer certain honours on some 
highly placed officials. For example the members of the nakara 
parivdra and mummuridanda “ together with their three hundred 
Billa dependents and with the collection of the Holeyas of Vijaya- 
nagar having placed the diamond vaisanige in the presence of the 
holy lotus feet of the God Virupaksa, and sitting down, having 
agreed among themselves, conferred the mayoralty of the earth 
(Prthvisettitana) on Muddayya Dannayaka, who was the officer 
for superintendence of the customs of our fifty-six countries.” 63 

The guilds enjoyed the right to make certain regulations even 
of a social and religious character for their members. According 
to an inscription in the Tiptur taluk of the Tumkur district for 
instance a number of Settis from Bagur made some regulations in 
A.D. 1449 (?) regarding women who lapsed from marriage. 64 But 
unfortunately the inscription is incomplete and we are not able 
to make anything out of this interesting fragment. 

They also exercised great influence over the policy of the gov- 
ernment. They at times made petition to the government to do a 
particular thing which was done. Thus when the great Vad^ebya- 
vahari, chief of (both sects) Nanadesis Arjju bhaftayya’s son 
Mahadevana made petition to Bukkanna Votfeyar saying “Make 

Laksmlpura in Canganad,” the king issued an order to his 

chief minister Sovappa who executed the order with the help of 
the farmers of Navile, Han$arange, Posanad, Allalapaftai^a and 
other places. 65 


61. 679 of 1922 ; Rep., 1923, para 63. 

62. 570 of 1912 ; see also No. 1 of Sewell’s list. 

63. E.C., V, Bl. 75. 

64. E.C., Xn, Tp. 86. 

65. E.C., V, Ak. 68. 
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Section IV 
The Temple 

Another institution that played an important part in the local 
administration was the temple. Besides being the centre of reli- 
gious life and practices, the mediaeval temple had certain econo- 
mic and political functions. It was a landlord and employer. The 
temple authorities were at times judges in certain cases. The 
temple treasury was a bank which lent money to the people in 
times of need. The temples were promoters of rural industries 
and handicrafts. In all these directions the mediaeval South Indian 
temple contributed much for the social good. 

The temples were maintained both by royal benefaction and 
public patronage. The kings constructed the temples and endowed 
lands for their maintenance, and such lands were called devadana 
and at times devadaya lands. The royal patronage took the 
form of either grant of lands as a sarvamanya to be enjoyed by the 
temples in perpetuity or gift of specified taxes payable to the gov- 
ernment by the people of the locality, which the temple authorities 
were permitted to collect for the support of their temples. Thus 
under the orders of Kampana his minister Viftappar made a grant 
of Ma^ambakkam to the temple of Servai Alu^aiya Nayanar. The 
inscription states : “ This village, the whole village, which is the 
sacred holding of this God, limited by its four boundaries, including 
the village waste, wet lands, and garden lands with all its limita- 
tions of communal obligations, fees on cotton looms, obligations for 
maintaining oil mills, etc., fees for maintaining village servants and 
other similar obligations new or old, which may hereafter become 
due from each tenant, we have given for worship and repairs as 
sarvamanya grant to the temple in order that it may last till the 
Sun and Moon exist.” 66 Krsnadeva remitted 10,000 varahas being 
the income from the jodi, arasuperu and sulavari in favour of the 
Siva and Vis$u temples in the Colamantfalam. 67 The temples them- 
selves collected these taxes. Here as in the case of the village 
assemblies, a distinction has to be drawn between the taxes levied 
and collected by the temple authorities in certain villages inde- 
pendently of the central authority and the taxes and other income 


66. 324 of 1911 ; Rep., 1912, para 49. 

67. 74 of 1903 ; 125 of 1904 ; 511 of 1905 ; 355 of 1907 ; 167 of 1925 ; 184 of 
1925 ; 226 of 1925 ; 214 of 1926 ; etc. 

VA, — 29 
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collected by them with the sanction or under instructions from 
the government. In the former case the taxes collected were in 
the nature of customary dues payable to the landlord by the tenant, 
while in the latter case the right of collecting certain taxes and 
dues payable by the people to the government was made over to 
the temple for its benefit. Thus Deva Raya II issued for instance a 
nirupa or order to Srlgirinatha of Candragiri asking him to remit 
the jddi of 131 pons and 6% panams or 13,16*4 panams at 10 panams 
per port due to the Candragiri rajya from Tiruppukkuli in order 
that that amount might be utilised for the temple of PoreiruperumaJ 
of that place. 68 Kr§nadeva Raya’s remission of certain taxes in 
favour of the Siva and Visnu temples in the Colamandalam was 
also of this type. 69 

Sometimes the temple authorities acted as protectors of the 
interests of the temple tenants, and it was through them that 
the temple tenants and other people in the locality repre- 
sented their grievances to the government when the 
government officers pursued an oppressive policy. According 
to an inscription of the time of Deva Raya II at Tiruvorriyur, the 
Mdhesvaras of the temple complained to the king that the tenants, 
servants, and other residents of the village owned by the temple had 
been much distressed by the imposition of taxes such as 
mugampdrvai , angasalai , sambadam and visesadayam, and also by 
the lease system introduced by government officers for adoption 
by the trustees. Thereupon it was ordered by the king that the 
above taxes together with the arisikdnam, good bull, good cow, 
vetti and kattayam should thereafter be collected by the Mdhes- 
varas of the temple, and that the leased lands already paid for be 
redeemed by money received from the royal treasurer. 70 

The temple authorities like the village assembly had the right 
to sell the temple lands and purchase new lands under certain cir- 
cumstances. According to an inscription dated A.D. 1442 the temple 
priests ( sthanikas ) of the Kurundamale temple in the Malur taluk 
of the Kolar district granted to one Timmanna a dharma sdsana or 
a deed of sale in connection with the construction of a virgin tank 
named Siddasamudra in Kurundamale sime for fifty honnu , 71 An 


68. M.E.R., 1916, Rep., para 60. 

69. 74 of 1903. 

70. 226 of 1913 ; Rep., 1913, para 54. 

71. E.C., X, Mb. 259. 
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epigraph at Tiruppanangatfu in the North Arcot district records 
that the temple authorities of the place sold some of the temple 
lands in order to repair breaches of the village tank because they 
had no funds, and because the lands under it remained uncultivat- 
ed for a long time. 72 Similarly the treasury of Tirumalisai Alvar 
purchased as idavukani two pieces of land which belonged to the 
temple in Padaiparru alias Teperumalnallur and which remained 
uncultivated on account of its non-irrigable high level ; the lands 
were reclaimed and brought under cultivation and were leased out 
for 200 panams per year by the temple. 73 

The temple authorities made regulations regarding the mort- 
gage of the temple lands. Thus a record at Cintamani in the South 
Arcot district registers an agreement between Koneti Ayyan, the 
agent of Ubhayavedantacarya Ettur Tirumalai Kumara Tata- 
carya, the great men of Madurantakam, and the temple treasurers 
that the devadana lands which had recently been released from 
mortgage during the regime of Koneti Ayyangar, must not be 
mortgaged again under any circumstance 74 

In many cases the temple treasury served as a local bank, and 
helped the people when they were in distress ; and when it was 
not able to realise the amount it had lent, it purchased the lands 
of the debtor to the extent necessary to wipe out the debt. Accord- 
ing to an epigraph at Sevalur in the Pudukkottai State, the autho- 
rities of the temple of Tirubhumisam Udaiya-Nayanar had lent 
three hundred sakkara panams to the iiravar of Tenuru Vadap- 
parru, who had taken the amount for the payment of kanikkai. 
But since they were not able to pay back the money borrowed, they 
sold some land to the authorities of the temple 75 Similarly the 
temple treasury of Tiruvarangulam. also in the Pudukkottai State, 
had given a loan to the residents of the villages of Palaikkudi, 
Kalangudi and Kilinallur, and the owners of padikaval rights in 
the said villages, for clearing up certain dues which they were 
otherwise unable to pay when asked to do so by Svami Narasa 
Nayakkar. Sometime later in A.D. 1520 the residents and the 
owners of 'padikaval rights sold some land to the temple authori- 
ties for the money they had taken as loan from the temple trea- 


72. 251 of 1906. 

73. 258 of 1919. 

74. 408 of 1922. 

75. 723. 
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sury. 76 Thus the temples served as banks lending money to the 
people. 

The trustees of the temples also acted as judges and decided 
cases. We have already examined for instance how the trustees of 
the temple of Tirukkalikunramisvaram U^aiya Nayanar at Tiruk- 
kalikkunram in the Chingleput district decided a case of theft in 
the temple. 77 

The temples maintained hospitals for the convenience of the 
people. An epigraph of A.D. 1493 at Srirangam in the Trichinopoly 
district refers to the existence of a hospital (drogyasalai) in the 
temple at the place, and to the shrine of Dhanvantari, the divine 
physician. 77 ® 

Another aspect of the activities of the temples in the Vijaya- 
nagar days that deserves mention here was the encouragement they 
gave to small industries. Speaking about the local communities 
in India, Sir George Bird wood remarks : “ The village communi- 
ties have been the stronghold of the traditionary arts of India, and 
where these arts have passed out of the villages into the wide world 
beyond, the caste system of the code of Manu has still been 
their best defence against the taint and degradation of the foreign 
fashions.” 78 His remarks apply to the temples as well, for they gave 
great encouragement to small industries. The authorities of the 
temple of Perunagar in the Chingleput district for instance sold 
twenty grounds of land in the tirumadaivildgam of the local tem- 
ple which had been lying waste since the days of Sambuvaraya to 
some weavers for their settlement the proceeds being utilised for 
repairs and ornaments. 79 According to another record in the same 
place they reduced certain taxes due from the weavers of Peru- 
nagar as a concession for their resettlement in their original posses- 
sions which they had left without paying their dues. 80 An inscrip- 
tion at Manampadi registers the lease deed ( adai olai) given to the 
weavers to settle in a street on the temple land of Vanavasundara 
Nayanar on certain conditions regarding taxes due from them to 


76. 7.P.S., 733. 

77. 185 of 1894 ; S.IJ., V, No. 479 : see ante , p. 125. 
77a. E.7., XXIV, p. 90. 

78. Industrial Arts of India > p. 137. 
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the temple. 81 Thus the temples encouraged handicrafts and in- 
dustries to a large extent. 

A right which the temples enjoyed was that of conferring 
honours on particular individuals. When one Acyutappa Nayanin- 
garu made a gift of fourteen villages, remitted the taxes jddh virada, 
karanika and a few others on twenty-eight other villages in favour 
of the temple of Adivaraha Perumal at Srlmusnam in the South 
Arcot district, set up the images of Manavala, Sudikodutta Nacciyar 
and other Alvars in the temple, reclaimed several lands of the 
temple at his own expense, cleared forests for fields, dug irrigation 
canals, constructed tanks and planted groves and made many pre- 
sents of jewels to the God and provided for twelve musicians and 
360 servants for service in the temple, the members of the 5n- 
bhandara of the temple gave him the office of nirvdha and samprati 
permitting him to put a seal along with the others in the store room 
of the temple, to own the talarika of the town of Srimusnam and 
the villages belonging to it, and to be Ihe protector of the images 
of the Gods in the sacred bhandara . 82 

Similarly by order of king Krsnadeva Raya and his subordi- 
nate officer Narasimha Raya Maharaya, the tdnattdr or managers 
of the temple at Tirupati granted a house and certain honours to 
Vyasaraya Urtha Srlpada Vodeyar. 83 The Srlmusnam inscrip- 
tion above referred to indicates that the temple had also certain 
police functions which it transferred to certain individuals, for 
such padikdval rights were coveted by the local institutions and 
private citizens alike. 


Section V 
Local Compacts 

At certain periods of Vijayanagar history when the central 
government was not strong enough to put down centrifugal ten- 
dencies, we see the influential people of a locality making com- 
pacts among themselves to strengthen their position and to prevent 
any encroachment on their rights and privileges by outsiders. This 
activity on the part of the people for the preservation of their rights 


81. 381 of 1923. 

82. 270 of 1916 ; Rep., para 73. 

83. M.A.R., 1921, para 87. 
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was not without a good side to it. For though it was a clear proof 
of the decay of the central government, still it brought together 
for a common purpose different classes of the people who had been 
on unfriendly terms since very early times, and now agreed to give 
up their enmity and live on friendly terms. Thus in A.D. 1419-20 
during the time of Vlra Rayanna Udaiyar, son of Bhupati U^aiyar, 
a compact was signed between Narasinga deva Udaiyar of Peram- 
bur and his followers on the one hand and the residents of Kllai- 
kuricci on the other. The terms of the agreement were as follows: 
“Whereas there existed great enmity between us from the time 
of Semar Narasingadeva up to the time of Adaikkalam katta 
Narasingadeva, hundreds of men on both sides have been killed 
and imprisoned; in the time of the last mentioned chief we met 
together and settled that henceforward we ought not to act con- 
trary to the interests of each other on account of this long existing 
enmity.” They even agreed to look upon the enemy of anyone of 
the above villages as their common enemy. It was declared that 
those who acted otherwise would sin against the God of Nangupatti. 
The compact was arrived at before the residents of Tenmalai, 
Kiranur, Puduvayal, and Mudusorkudi ”. 84 In the same period we 
see such mutual agreements being signed by influential people in 
the South Canara district. In £. 1412 (wrong) Kilaka, one Deva- 
radiya alias Kunda Heggade and another Kinnikka Heggade en- 
tered into in the presence of God Mahaliiiga at Yelluru to live ami- 
cably for ever without molesting each other’s lands. 85 A few years 
later in £. 1421 (expired) Siddharthi, one Sankaradi Hunda Heg- 
gade and another Tirumala Arasa Madda Heggade made a compact 
of mutual fidelity and agreed to render faithful service at all times 
against the enemies attacking Yeluru and Kapu. 86 There are a 
large number of similar epigraphs which record such agreements 
for mutual help and for giving up old animosities. 87 Such local 
arrangements as these seem to have been a result of the confusion 
of the politics at Vijayanagar in the last years of the reign of Vlru- 
paksa. In such periods as these no reference is made to the cen- 
tral authority. 88 But such local arrangements were very useful 
inasmuch as they ensured peace in the local areas and relieved 


84. 344 of 1914 ; Rep., 1915, para 106 ; I.P.S., 698. 

85 . 393 of 1927-28. 

86. 392 of 1927-28. 

87. For a few others see 385, 386, 391, etc., of 1927-28. 
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ihe central government of a great deal of responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order. 

Section VI 

Minor Local Officers and Dignitaries 

It remains for us to examine here the functions of a few local 
officers who were a link between the imperial government and the 
local authorities. 

The first among such officers that deserve notice is the Pdrw- 
patyagar. The term Parupatyagar means an executive officer or a 
superintendent of works. He was generally a representative of 
the king or of a provincial governor in a particular locality and 
carried out some of the important executive functions of the gov- 
ernment. He was the chief tax collector in a particular locality; 
he was in charge of the repair and maintenance of forts; he was 
the trustee of the grants made by the king. As the king’s repre- 
sentative in the local areas the Parupatyagar was the authority to 
whom royal communications were generally sent. When for ins- 
tance a local ruler made a sarvamdnya grant he communicated the 
order to one Parupatya Periya Kesava Nayaka who was doubtless 
an officer in the locality in which the grant was made. 89 

An epigraph dated A.D. 1423 refers to a Parupatyagar who 
was placed in charge of certain grants of lands in a particular locali- 
ty and specifies the allowance that was sanctioned to him. 90 Cikka 
Nahjayya, the Parupatyagar of Terakanambi, was ordered in A.D. 
1504 to pay from certain export duties from a few villages a car 
tax for expenses on the occasion of the car-festival in the temple. 91 
In A.D. 1542 in the Seringapatam territory we hear of a Parupatya - 
gar, Kamappa Nayaka by name, collecting certain customs and 
taxes which did not exist earlier. 92 In 1508 an order was issued 
that whoever held the Parupatya of a particular village in the 
Bagepalli taluk of the Kolar district was to build a half fort. 93 The 
Parupatyagar undertook to do certain works of public utility for 


89. 52-A of S.I.I., IV ; No. 52-A in V, p. 516. 

90. E.C., VHI, Tl. 2. 

91. E.C., IV, Gu. 5. 

92. E.C., HI, Sr. 6. 

93. E.C., X, Bp. 85. 
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the convenience of the people. Thus one Ramayya who held the 
Pdrupatya of the Durggagrahara in the Yelandur Jagir in A.D. 1532 
caused the sacred pond to be built with stone after excavating the 
earth and making the necessary repairs. 94 During the period 
of a great famine when the price of all grains had risen to seven 
mdna per hana in the Camarajnagar taluk of the Mysore district 
and men ate men, the Pdrupatyagar Kempina Lingana O^eyar 
Deva had a well repaired with the help of Kale Mallikarjuna. 95 
He also formed new villages. The Pdrupatyagar of the Bagur slme, 
on a petition from Narasimmaiya of the customs, had a pethe built, 
named it Krsnapura and populated it. 96 

It appears he had much to do with the village officers. We are 
led to think so from an incomplete record at Kottapalle in the 
Anantapur district which appears to record some order of the 
Pdrupatyagar (whose name is lost) of the Kundrupi slme to Malika 
Ayyaji Votfayaru, Parasurama Panditaru, the officer at Peruru, 
the Gaude, Senapatya and the farmers of the village 97 

Till about the time of Krsnadeva Raya the Pdrupatyagar ap- 
pears to have exercised some control over the administration of 
the temple. But with regard to a particular temple in the Cham- 
rajnagar taluk Krsnadeva Raya ruled as follows: “All grants are 
to be taken care of by Allappa, the agent of the temple of the God. 
He will take possession of them, and, appointing such temple ser- 
vants as he wishes, will continue the temple services from time to 
time; the Pdrupatyagar has no authority to enquire into the affairs 
of the temple. Allappa will be the agent of the temple and no 
one else.” 98 We do not know if this ruling of the emperor affords 
only an instance of his general policy of separating the temple 
management from the general administration, or it was only a parti- 
cular case which required such a ruling. His views on this in- 
teresting question are expressed in his Amuktamalyada; there he 
deprecates the employment of a collector of revenue for the manage- 
ment of charities given over to temples, Brahmans and the like, lest 
that should tempt him to make up the losses in his revenue col- 
lections from these sources; and he suggests that a special officer 


94. E.C., IV, Yl. 45. 

95. Ibid., Cn., 108. 

96. E.C., XI, Hk. 112. 

97. 358 of 1926. 

98. E.C., IV, Cn. 99. 
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must be appointed to supervise the charities." It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that this order of the king taking away the 
temple management from the Parupatyagar and handing it over 
to another individual, who appears to have had no other duty in 
the state, was only an illustration of how he translated his theories 
into practice. 

Another important officer who was much in evidence in the 
Vijayanagar days was the Adhikari. He appears to have been a 
“Special Officer” appointed in some important cities and villages. 
It is difficult to say if all the important cities and villages in the 
empire had each an Adhikari, for we have only a few stray refer- 
ences to this officer. But since we have an epigraph of A.D. 1408 
which registers some provision made by the Adhikari and jagat- 
tumunuru (village assembly) of Niruvara in South Kanara for 
daily offerings to the deity, 100 we may take it that many important 
villages had each an Adhikari; but his functions and importance 
appear to have varied from place to place and time to time. 

As an officer of the government his presence was necessary 
for the execution of documents. According to a copper-plate grant in 
the South Kanara district a partition deed was executed in the pre- 
sence of Mahapradhana Male (Mallaya) Dannayaka and Gopanna, 
the Adhikari of the village. 101 Grants made by individuals had 
to be confirmed by this important officer. It was not always that 
he did so himself, for at times he asked his subordinates to dis- 
charge this function perhaps owing to pressure of work. For in- 
stance Deva Varu Isvara Nayaka, the Betamangala Adhikari, and 
another officer, whose exact functions we are not able to know, 
issued an order to one Narasinga Raja Voqleyar to confirm the grant 
of lands by one Someyadeva to Candesvara which order was im- 
mediately carried out. 102 It appears, however, that this officer could 
not make grants himself without the consent and co-operation of 
certain groups and associations which had a semi-political character 
in those days. A copper-plate from the South Kanara district dis- 
closes the interesting information that in A.D. 1556 one Tirumala- 
rasa alias Madda Hegga^e, the chief of Kap, made a grant of land 
in the village of Mailara with the consent of the assembly (nalina- 


99. Canto IV, v. 218. 

100. 498 of 1928-29. 

101. Cp., 16 of 1928-29. 

102. E.C., X, Mb. 253. 

V.A. — 30 
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varu), communal and professional guilds ( gana pana) and sub- 
ordinate officers ( samanta ) . 103 Thus in the areas where communal 
corporations existed the Adhikari’s power to act independently 
seems to have been limited. Yet he had onerous duties and was 
a high dignitary in the local areas. 

Here mention may be made of the Governor of Vijayanagar 
of whom both Paes and Nuniz speak. Gaudaraja, the brother of 
Saluva Timma, was the Governor of the capital. 104 He seems to 
have been a person of some consequence and hence he was able 
to show round the palace and other buildings to Paes and his 
friends. He appears to have had certain military obligations to 
discharge, and hence when Krsnadeva Raya led his expedition to 
Raicur, he followed the king with an army consisting of 30,000 
foot, 1,000 horse and 10 elephants. 105 

Another officer or group of officers that enjoyed the right to 
co-operate with the assembly in its work was generally known as 
the Tantrimar. It is difficult to say who they were. In the modern 
day a class of temple priests are known as Tantris in Malabar. 
But the inscriptions which refer to the Tantrimar as acting with 
the village assembly in its work are largely to be found in the 
Tamil districts, and hence it is not possible that the Malabar Tantris 
could have been meant by the term Tantrimar . Further according 
to a record at Tirukkalakkudi in the South Arcot district dated S. 
1459, the temple authorities and the Tantrimar of the village made 
an agreement among themselves about the rehabilitation of 
a village by one Sittama Nayaka. 106 Here if the Tantri - 
mar had anything to do with the temple administration or temple 
service, then it would be difficult to see why an agreement should 
be made between these two sets of people. But the term tantrin 
means also a soldier in which case our Tantrimar can refer to cer- 
tain classes of people from whom men for the military were recruit- 
ed. In the Tinnevelly district there are found a few Pandyan epi- 
graphs which refer to a community of military classes ( Padaik - 
kdnvar) whose leaders were known as daydandyakam seyvar. As 
the government epigraphist says “in some cases the big community 
of military classes ( perumbadaiyom ) with their ten commands are 


103. M.E.R., Cp. 8 of 1921-22. 

104. Sewell, op. tit., p. 284. * 

105. Ibid., p. 327. 

106. 48 and 49 of 1916. 
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mentioned and are stated to have belonged to the tantra or maftd- 
tantra” 101 

But it is difficult to say if the Tantrimar of the Vijayanagar 
days had anything to do with these military groups, for it is im- 
possible that these men could have had much to do with the local 
administration. Tantra also means government in which case we 
can take the term Tantrimar to refer to the officers of the govern- 
ment in the local areas who controlled the working of the village 
assemblies and other local organisations . This interpretation 
of the word indicates fully the functions they discharged. 
It appears that the village assemblies could not by them- 
selves do a particular thing, but had to get the sanction of 
the government for many of their acts. This put a check on the 
otherwise absolute independence of the local assemblies. Thus 
the nattar and the Tantrimar of Karaippokkunadu made a sarva - 
mdnya gift of land in Karaiyur to the temple of Tiruttunganai- 
madam Udaiya Mahadeva. 108 The same group of Tantrimar along 
with the same assembly made another grant of certain taxes on 
lands in Tenkarai Sirukudalur for worship and repairs to the 
temple of Tenkaratturai Nelvay. Thus these Tantrimar appear 
to have been government officers in the local areas. 

Another officer who was variously known as Nattundyagam 
seyvdr or simply Nattundyakkar meaning superintendent of a nadu 
was a person of some consequence. But though he is referred to 
in the inscriptions as an important officer in the nadu , yet we do 
not know much about his exact functions nor are we able to say 
definitely whether he was a royal officer in the nadu or simply an 
influential person in the locality vested with certain honorary 
powers by the government. According to a record of A.D. 1346, 
Harihara Odeyar and Bukkanna Odeyar granted to Vaiyannan 
Komuppan, the superintendent over the Tekal nadu, Madarai- 
sanapalli belonging to the same nadu as a kudangai exempt from 
taxes. He was allowed to grow any crop he pleased on all the 
dry and wet lands of the village excluding former gifts, and he was 
entitled to receive all the taxes (specified) in perpetuity. 109 We 
have a few more references to this important dignitary. A record 


107. M.E.R., 1917 Rep., para 11 and 1918, Rep., para 43 ; see also K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, The P&ndyan Kingdom, pp. 238-39. 

108. 261 of 1928-29. 

109. E.C., X, Mr. 39. 
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of A.D. 1379 mentions that the Mahasdvantadhipati Sonjnaiya 
Nayakar’s son Ahkaya Nayaka was the superintendent over the 
Nopdanguli nadu. 110 

The Gaudike and the Sthalagaudike were two other offices in 
the local areas. 111 But it is difficult to understand the difference 
between the two offices unless we assume that the Sthalagauda was 
a higher dignitary and his functions extended over the whole of 
the sthala , while an ordinary Gauda was a smaller dignitary and 
his functions were confined to the village over which he was ap- 
pointed. Such offices as these seem to have been conferred on a 
few people for certain services rendered by them to the govern- 
ment. According to an inscription of about A.D. 1533, the Maha- 
nayakacarya Harati Aimangala Tippala Nayakacarya granted to 
Vadda Irana Bova through Balana Gauda of Kandahalli a hamlet 
of the Dharmapura sammat a few presents and the Sthalagaudike 
of the village for having expended 250 gadyanas and erected four 
high towers for the Kandehalli fort. 112 A few years later in 1547 
the same man was given the Sthalagaudike over the village of 
Sugur for having constructed four towers to the fort of the place 
at a cost of 200 vardhas. 113 Similarly in A.D. 1634 Kolavanhalli 
Immadi Rana Baire Gaudaraya gave a Sthalagaudike to one Gida 
Gauda with the former manya, ay a, svamya, batu, bdtu and nine 
hamlets. 114 It appears that these Gaudas could make grants for 
the merit of certain officers. Thus an epigraph of A.D. 1537 re- 
cords that Cokkaya Gauda of Uliyarahalli made a grant of land 
for the merit of Mahasavantddhipati Hebbare Nayaka’s son Bayi- 
caya Nayaka. 115 We also hear of the Nadu gauda whose functions 
however we are unable to make out. 116 It appears that these 
offices could be sold by their respective holders. 117 


110. E.C., IX, Ht. 50 ; for a few other references see E.C., X, Mb. 190 ; 
E.C., IX, An. 28 ; M.A.R., 1913-14, para 93. 

111. Dr. Fleet is of opinion that the word Gauda is the Tamilised form 
of the Sanskrit term Gramddhya. ( J.B.B.R.A.S ., XII, p. 398, fn. 27 ; Ind. 
Ant, V, p. 344 fn.) 

112. E.C., XI, Hr. 36. 

113. Ibid., Hr. 39. 

114. E.C., XII, Mi. 43. 

115. M.A.R., 1913-14, para 111. 

116. M.A.R., 1925, No. 5. 

117. E.C., XI, Cd. 48. 
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Similarly we hear about a Senabova of a particular village 
and the Senabova of a particular nadu. Thus the Mahasavantadhi - 
pati Cikka Kallaya Nayaka and all the farmers of Kadagodi sthala 
made a grant to the Senabova of the Sani kingdom. 118 The Nad- 
sembova appears to have been in charge of the revenue register 
of the nadu . According to a record of A.D. 1589 one Viraiya of 
Hiriyur was the Senabova or accountant of 185 villages. 119 The 
Karanika or Senabova of a larger area seems to have been appoint- 
ed by the king. We are led to infer this from the details contained 
in an inscription which records the bestowal of the office of ac- 
countant on a certain individual by Krsnadeva Raya. 120 

A dignitary who was much in evidence in the Vijayanagar 
days was the Madhyastha or the mediator. He appears to have 
been an influential person in the local areas, and when any sale of 
land was effected he fixed the price. It is possible that he was 
authorised to do so by the government. Thus when one Vittappa 
sold his lands to one Sunganna, the son of Narasivadeva of Belur, 
for 30 hon the price was fixed by arbitration. 121 Similarly when 
in A.D. 1406 one Jakkanna Heggade of Honnahole and a few 
others sold some of their lands to one Nimbarasa the price of the 
lands was fixed by arbitrators. 122 

The Mahanadprabhu and the Nadyajaman are two other 
local dignitaries that attract our notice. It appears that what the 
Pattanasvdmi was in the towns the Mahanadprabhu was in the 
rural areas. The Prabhu of a nadu seems to have been at times the 
headman of some village. Thus one Sankanna, the headman of 
the Pithamane village, the first in the Kupatur Twenty-six of the 
Nagarakhanda Malunad was the Prabhu of the ndd. 123 The grant 
of these offices lay generally with the king. In 1645 the Prabhut - 
vam of Kollala slme for instance was conferred on Boggavasayya 
by king Sri Rariga Raya. 124 From an epigraph in the Bangalore 
district we learn how these headmen ( Yajamdns ) were remunerat- 
ed. A record of A.D. 1527 records the grant of a field of the sow- 


U8. E.C., IX, Ht. 147. 

119. MA.R., 1918, para 113. 
!20. Ibid., 1920, para 87. 

121. E.C., Vin, TL 134. 

122. E.C., VI, Sg. 26. 

123. E.C., VIII, Sb. 265. 

124. MA.R., 1924, No. 75. 
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ing capacity of half khanduga to Bayirappa Nayakkan by all the 
ndd gaudas of Vijayapura in consideration of his holding the office 
of Yajamdn (headmanship) of the nadu . But we do not know if 
these dignitaries received any other remuneration for their 
services. 125 

In the Tamil inscriptions there appears a dignitary with the 
designation Periyanattuvelan. We are again at a loss to know 
the exact functions he discharged. But we hear of him in con- 
nection with the attesting of documents. This officer put his sig- 
nature to an agreement with the consent of the uravar of the Tiru- 
vidaiyattam villages in two nadus , 126 When the king Bhupati 
Udaiyar was pleased to revive an old grant of certain sources of 
income to the temple of Ponnambalanatha at Tiruvennainallur in 
the South Arcot district made formerly by the nattar, and gave a 
deed to that effect, it was signed by three persons: (1) Tirumunai- 
ppadi-nattuvelan, (2) Periyanattuvelan of Magadaimandalam, and 
(3) Periyanattuvelan of Irungolappadinadu. 127 The government 
epigraphist remarks here : “ These people set their signatures to the 
deed probably in token of consent as the representatives of the 
nadu (district) people who had given the original deed to the tem- 
ple trustees.” 128 

But it appears that the rendering of the term Periyandttu - 
velan into the representative of the ndd people is rather strained. 
Velan means an agriculturist, and hence this term does not indi- 
cate that he was in any way connected with the district people or 
the assembly. But the name Periyanattuvelan indicates that it 
was the Tamil rendering of the term Mahanadprabhu. In fact no 
better translation can be suggested. Thus he also appears to have 
been a local dignitary of some consequence. But it is not possible 
to say anything with certainty about the nature of the functions 
many of these local dignitaries discharged. The evidence at our 
disposal is still too scanty to be of any help to solve many of these 
questions. 


125. M.A.R., 1925, No. 5. 

126. T.T.D.7., No. 201. 

127. AT.E.R ., 1922, Rep., para 44. 

128. Ibid. 
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SOCIETY 
Section I 

Castes and Communities in the Empire 

The vast empire of Vijayanagar was composed of a large num- 
ber of communities and social groups. The traditional four castes 
had each multiplied into various sub-castes and communities, many 
of them quarrelling among themselves for particular rights and 
privileges often customary in nature. 

The establishment of a strong central government at the capi- 
tal and the rigid control it exercised even over the outlying parts 
of the empire resulted in the appointment of special officers or 
agents over those areas. The Vijayanagar sovereigns appointed 
Karnataka and Telugu generals as the viceroys of provinces and 
rulers of districts ; and they took with them a large retinue even 
to the distant parts of the empire. As observed earlier such coloni- 
sation of the provinces by a particular community made for im- 
portant changes in the community itself and in the localities con- 
cerned. Linguistic differences also played a prominent part in this 
development. 

The caste of a particular individual came to be generally deter- 
mined by his calling, though the calling might with equal truth be 
said to depend on the community to which he belonged. Thus 
there were in the Vijayanagar empire as many castes as there were, 
professions. Even so, certain communities were divided into minor 
sects. For example the artisans were divided into five classes each 
pursuing a particular profession. 

As orthodox Hindus themselves and as followers of an orthodox 
Hindu tradition, the Vijayanagar kings felt it their duty to protect 
the institution of caste or varnasramadharma especially in view of 
the Muhammadan invasions. The sovereigns and their subjects 
felt that a tightening of the bond of union among themselves was 
quite essential for preserving their religion, for, according to them, 
the caste system was inextricably interwoven with religion. The 
anxiety of the rulers of Vijayanagar to maintain the social solidarity 
of the Hindus is clearly seen in the titles they assumed, such as : 
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The supporter of the four castes and orders , 1 protector of the 
V arnasramadharma , 2 upholder of the duties of all castes , 3 etc. Since 
the four castes had become divided into a large number of sub- 
castes and communities, and since all of them were protected by 
the State, some of the Vijayanagar kings took the title of ‘the pro- 
tector of all the castes in the empire .’ 4 The interest of the kings 
in maintaining the social solidarity of the four castes is seen in 
the concluding verses of the Jdmbavati-kalydnam of Krsnadeva 
Raya where the royal poet says : 

Dharmam padacatustayena krtavat sthairyam samalam 
batam 

Caturvarnyam upaitu karma satatam svasvadhi-karo- 
citam | 

Sesaksmadharanayakasya krpaya saptarnavimadhyagam 

Raksan gami'ha Krsnarayanrpatir jlyat sahasram samah || 5 

Brahmans : 

As in ancient India, so in the Vijayanagar days, the most res- 
pected member in society was the Brahman. Almost every foreign 
traveller who visited the Vijayanagar court was struck by the res- 
pect the Brahman commanded and the simple life he led. Abdur 
Razak remarks: “The Brahmans are held by him (Deva Raya II) 
in higher estimation than all other men .” 6 Paes says that Krsna- 
deva Raya paid much honour and held the Brahmans in great 
favour . 7 Krsnadeva Raya too says: “Charity is for the protection 
of the Dvijas ” 8 The Brahmans enjoyed certain special privileges ; 
and they were not liable to be put to death whatever crime they 
committed . 9 Hence it is, according to the story of Nuniz, Krsna- 
deva Raya did not put to death Saluva Timma for his alleged 
murder of Tirumala . 10 


1. E. Ill, p. 125. 

2. E.C., VIII, Tl. 11. 

3. E.C., VI, Kp. 32. 

4. E.C., VIII, Tl. 14. 

5. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 143. 

6. Elliot, op. cit, IV, p. 105. 

7. Sewell, op. cit., p. 246 ; for the observation of Nuniz see ibid., p. 390. 

8. Amukta., canto IV, v. 276. 

9. Barbosa, I, p. 217. 

10. Sewell, op. cit., p. 361. 
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Though members of the sacerdotal class, the Brahmans were 
found in almost every walk of life. A few of them were priests 
and were attached to temples. Speaking about them Paes says: 
“Those who have charge of the temples are learned men, and eat 
nothing which suffers death .” 11 Some were owners of estates and 
lived upon the fruits which they got from their lands . 12 A few 
others took to trade and settled down as merchants, while still 
others remained as the inmates of monasteries which possessed 
good revenues . 13 The latter spent a large part of their time in 
serious study and contemplation. 

Though many of them led such peaceful lives, some were active 
politicians, administrators and generals. The history of the em- 
pire is full of instances to show that there was a line of efficient 
Brahman ministers who largely guided the destinies of the vast 
empire. Madhava and Sayana were Brahmans who were able 
ministers under Bukka I and Harihara II. Vira Vasanta Madhava 
who extended the empire in the West up to Goa was a Brahman. 
During the days of Deva Raya I and Deva Raya II the Brahmans 
retained their unique place in society ; among them men- 
tion may be made of Vitthanna Udaiyar and Annamaradhya. And 
during the days of Krsnadeva Raya we see a large number of able 
Brahmans occupying positions of importance in the state. A few 
of them that deserve mention here are Saluva Timma, Nadendla 
Gopa Mantri, Saluva Govinda Raja, Rayasam Kondamarasu, Tim- 
marasu, Ayyapparasu, Karanika Mangarasayya, Bacarasayya, 
Karanika Laksminarayna, and Saluva Narasingaraya Dannayaka 
alias Sellappa. 

This is well borne out by the testimony of Van Linschoten 
who writes about the Brahmans thus : “ The Brahmans are the 
honestest and most esteemed Nation among the Indian Heathens ; 
for they doe alwaies serve in the chiefest places about the King 
as Receivers, Stewards, Ambassadors and such like Offices. They 
are of great authority among the Indian people, for that the King 
doth nothing without their counsell and consent .” 14 These Brah- 
mans were called the Niyogis in the Telugu districts. 


11. Ibid., p. 245 ; see also Barbosa , I, p. 217. 

12. Sewell, op. tit., p. 245. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 255-6. 

V.A.-31 
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Krsnadeva Raya has certain interesting observations to make 
on why a Brahman should be appointed to such places of impor- 
tance in the state. He says: “ Because a Brahman would stand to his 
post even in times of danger and would continue in service though 
reduced to becoming a subordinate to a Kssatriya or a Sudra, it is 
always advisable for a king to take Brahmans as his officers.” 15 In 
another place he says: “ That king can lay his hand on his breast 
and sleep peacefully who appoints as masters of his fortresses such 
Brahmans as are attached to himself, are learned in many sciences 
and arts, are followers of Dharma, are heroic and have been in his 
service since before his time, who make arrangements for storing 
in those fortresses tigers’ cheese (pulijunnu ?) and other (rare) 

articles to last for a generation who increase his treasures by 

multiplying his income and lessening expenditure, and by seeing 

that the people are without trouble who see that neither he 

nor his subjects suffer and who give trouble only to his enemies.” 16 
Thus Krsnadeva Raya insists upon the Brahmans being appointed 
to important governmental positions. Sometimes the Rdjagurus 
followed the kings on their expeditions. Thus Vyasa Raya went 
to the south along with Saluva Narasirhha. 17 The evidence of 
epigraphy also shows how the Brahmans led contingents of the army 
to the battlefield. Thus one Apatsahayan of Tirukkadiyur took 
part in the Raicur campaign of Krsnadeva Raya. 18 The Brahmans 
maintained their high position and status in the social polity in 
the later period of Vijayanagar history also. A large number of 
grants were made to them and the ruling sovereigns paid them 
great respect. 

The Mahisura Narapati Vijaya, a manuscript work of the 
seventeenth century, however, describes Rama Raja as having 
had anti-Brahmanical tendencies. The work states : 

Jamatabhun mahipalah Rama Raya iti smrtah | 

Sa kamavasamapannah nityam dyuteca nisthitah 1 1 

Brahmananam gurunamca nityam apriyam atanot || 19 


15. Amukta ., canto IV, v. 217. 

16. Ibid., canto IV, v. 261. 

17. Vydsayogicaritram, Intro., xci-xcv, 40, of Somanatha referred to by 
Saletore, op. cit., II, p. 126. 

18. 47 of 1906; Rep., 1907, para 59. 

19. 1907, para 53. 
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But such an estimate of Rama Raja seems to be exaggerated, for 
neither the contemporary inscriptions nor the literature and the 
chronicles of the period say anything about his anti-Brahmanical 
tendencies. The work is of a later date and hence not very reliable 
for a picture of Rama Raja. Further the author of the work ap- 
pears to have been a Madhva disappointed in his expectations, 
and at the fact that Govinda Desika was replaced by Tatacarya in 
the exalted position of being the guru of the king. Obviously the 
author of the work was a partisan and wanted to paint Rama Raja 
in black colours on account of his preference to Tatacarya. 

Vemana, a poet of the seventeenth century , 20 says: “If a man 
still has in his heart the principles of a paraiar and yet scorns 
paraiars how should he become twice-born while devoid of every 
good quality? There is no greater sin than that of falsehood: 
this is an abomination perpetually in the mouth : what vagabonds 
are several who call themselves twice-born? The lords of the 
earth (i.e., Brahmans) say ‘ We are pure ; we are learned in the 
scriptures ; 9 they scorn all who are in their natural state. Truly 
the poorest palmer is better than such boasters .” 21 But it must be 
noted that Vemana being a moralist and reformer had scant 
regard for the institution of caste and the position the Brahmans 
held in the society. Hence it is doubtful if his testimony can be 
taken to reflect the general view of his time. 

The Brahmans generally led very simple and pious lives in 
their villages, studying the Vedas and Sastras, discussing abstruse 
philosophical subjects, and performing the daily rites the Brahmans 
were expected to do. About their dress, Linschoten says: “ They 
goe naked, saving only that they have a cloth bound about their 
middles to hide their privie members. They weare sometimes when 
they go abroad, a thinne cotton linnen Gowne called cabaia lightly 
cast over their shoulders, and hanging down the grounds like 

some other Indians Upon their heads they wear a white 

cloth, wound twice or thrice about, therewith to hide their haire, 
which they never cut off, but weare it long and turned up as the 
women do .” 22 The foreign travellers were also struck by the 


20. See The Verses of Vemana , translated by Brown, Preface, p. iii. 

21. Ibid., Bk. Ill, w. 164-166, pp. 170-171. In another place he says: 
“After going through all his studies and attaining consummate wisdom, after 
making nothing of divinity, the moment he (the Brahman) sees a fair woman 
he forgets all his sanctity.” (Ibid., v. 270, p. 200) . 

22. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 255-256. 
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sacred thread worn by the Brahmans and the ashes of “ kowes 
excrements” with which they used “to dawbe their forehead and 
nose .” 23 They wore also ear ornaments. 

But certain traits in the character of some Brahmans evoked 
the resentment of the foreign travellers. Barbosa for instance says 
that they were great eaters and never worked except to 
eat well. He observes: “They will start at once on a six days’ 
journey ” 24 only to get a good meal . 25 Nuniz too remarks as 
follows: “The king always gives large sums in charity; in the 
palace there are always two or three thousand Brahmans who are 
his priests, and to whom the King commands to give alms. These 
Brahman priests are very despicable men; they always have much 
money and are so insolent that even by using blows the guards of 
the door cannot hold them in check .” 26 Though instances are not 
wanting to show that the Brahmans served the state as admini- 
strators and generals, a large majority of them led peaceful and 
contented lives and hence Paes remarks that “ they have little 
stomach for the use of arms .” 27 

The Vipravinddins : 

A marked feature of the social history of the later Vijayanagar 
period is the rise of a social consciousness among the different 
communities of the empire. It was a period when attempts were 
made by them for the evolution of social solidarity among them- 
selves. Each community clamoured for certain special privileges 
and honours which were to mark it off from the others. 

One such attempt was made by a class who were known as 
the Vipravinodins. Brown thinks that they were a class of Brah- 
man jugglers. But H. Krishna tSastri points out that they were 
in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts no longer Brahmans but 
Sudras, a phenomenon which he attributes to the demoralising 
effect of their occupation . 28 They were so widespread in the empire 
that an epigraph mentions them as living in Vidyanagara, Bedakota, 


23. Gasparo Balbi, Purchas, His Pilgrims , p. 148. 

24. Twenty or twenty-four, mfles, Ramusio ; eight leagues, Spanish. 

25. Barbosa, I, p. 217. 

26. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 379-80. 

27. Ibid., p. 280. 

28. M.E.R., 1913, para 60. 'See N. Venkataramanayya, Studies in the 
History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara , for yet another view of their 
origin and spread in the Vijayanagar empire. 
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Kataka and Dravida desa. 29 A few of the inscriptions relating to 
them belong to the sixteenth century. In A.D. 1554-5 certain 
Vipravinodins undertook to perform the Kartikapuja of the God 
Hanumanta in the village of Ranganahalu 30 Two years later a 
few of them made a grant of their income from ,the village of 
Cinahoturu for the Dhanurmdsa worship of the God Cennakesava 
in the same village. 31 In 1556-57 a few of them belonging to 
various sdkhas and sutras made a gift of taxes to the Mahdjanas 
of Cauluru. 32 It is curious that all these inscriptions should be- 
long to the second half of the sixteenth century. But it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there was then some sort of a social upheaval 
for the betterment of a few classes in the social scale and among 
them the Vipravinodins were one. 

Artisans : 

The next community that attracts our notice is that of the 
Pancdlas or the artisans. It comprised the black-smiths, gold- 
smiths, brass-smiths, carpenters and idol makers. An inscription 
of the time of Deva Raya I states that there were seventy-four 
divisions among the Pancdlas™ Its members were often fighting for 
certain rights and privileges. In A.D. 1525-26 one of the disputes 
between the gold-smiths and the black-smiths was decided at Attur 
in the Ramnad district and lands were assigned to them. 34 Simi- 
larly when in A.D. 1555 a quarrel arose between the cultivators 
and the Pancdlas, it was decided by the Vedanti Rama Rajayapa, 
the 88 Sri Vaisnava Brahmans, Banadarasayya, the agent of 
Rama Raja Tirumala Rajayya, and Senaba Setti, the agent for the 
affairs of Ramappayya. According to the decision the southern 
street of Belur was fixed for the Pancdlas, stones were put up at 
the four boundaries (specified) within which they were allowed 
to erect rows of houses, carry on their caste observances and make 
jewellery, enjoying in the temple of Cennigaraya the same privi- 
leges and positions as were granted to the Pancdlas at the car 


29. 694 of 1917. 

30. 402 of 1920. 

31. 403 of 1920. 

32. 586 of 1912 ; for a grant to a temple for the merit of the Vipravinodins 
see 97 of 1912 and 395 of 1920. 

33. 804 of 1917; the record is dated §. 100303. Hevilambi. The date is 
obviously undependable. 


34. 44 of 1916. 
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festival in Vidyanagara. This decision was based on a previous 
one made by Rama Rajayya Tirumala Rajayya 35 

At a particular time the quarrels between them assumed such 
serious magnitude, that they separated from each other with the 
help of a piece of social legislation. The two inscriptions which 
refer to such a quarrel and its settlement at Kalladaikuricci in the 
Tinnevelly district in the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
“register a royal writ granted by Vlrappa Nayaka of Madura to 
the five sub-sects of the artisan community facilitating their separa- 
tion from each other and the consequent dismemberment of the 
community. The reasons for this separation are not stated .... 
The order does not seem to have proceeded from the king himself, 
but to have been the result of the initiative taken by the sub-sects 

themselves The writ was a privilege granted in the presence 

of Udankuttam anainjan or Udankuttam Padagananainjan Kula- 
sekharan Asari who was evidently the leader of the Kanmala com- 
munity.” 36 The temple authorities at Brahmadesam also declared 
the same for the benefit of their subordinates. 

An interesting aspect of the social history of the Vijayanagar 
period lies in the fact that the various social groups in the empire 
vied with one another for getting certain social privileges and 
honours in public festivals and in temples. The artisans were 
no exception to this. In A.D. 1573 Venkatappa Nayudu, the Secre- 
tary ( mudrakarta ) , of Velugoti Timmappa Nayaningaru, the agent 
of Sri Ranga Raya, made certain arrangements for showing respect 
during the festival days of Pallikondanatha of Nellore to the 
Pancahanas (the five classes of artisans) who came in the car as 
at Tirupati; and to the observance of this etiquette the sthala - 
karanams, kapns, settis, and Pdka Reddis (Reddis of Pakanadu) 
were made to agree. 37 According to a record in the Udayagiri taluk 
Timma Raju, son of Rama Raju Konetayya deva, built a gopura 
and mantapa to God Raghunayakalu. The inscription also records 
that when the car was passing along the streets, with the nattuvas 
and servants inside the car, a member of the Pancahanas wear- 
ing a cloth round the head and another loosely round the waist 
and having only a sandal mark between the eye-brows and not 
chewing betel, should go round in front of the car with a chisel 


35. E.C., V, Bl. 5. 

36. 309 and 378 of 1916 ; Rep., 1917, para 55. 

37. Nel Ins., II, Nl. 54. 
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a mallet, a nail and a sickle in ( his hands, and it also states that 
that formality was to be observed without failure. 38 

In the cyclic year Angirasa, during the time of Sri Rangadeva 
Maharaya (1632-33 ?), the nattdr of the village of Tiruvamattur 
in the South Arcot district gave an undertaking to the rajakdrya- 
bhavdara that the artisan communities ( Kanmalar ) carpenters, 
black-smiths and gold-smiths of the several villages in the northern 
parru (ward) would no more be treated ill, or deprived of their 
privileges, that the rights and privileges similar to those enjoyed 
by their classes in Padaivldu, Senji, Tiruvannamalai and Kancl- 
puram would be accorded to them, and that, if they should violate 
the promise, they would pay a fine of twelve port and suffer the 
twelve ‘disgraces’ ( kurrams ) in consequence. 39 There were, however, 
a few other places where the artisans enjoyed certain privileges over 
and above what their brethren enjoyed elsewhere. Hence 
the nattavar of Idaiyarruparru, Sirringur parru and Idaiyaru, who 
were represented by their respective chiefs Kongarayar, Nayinar 
Kacciya Rayar and Kondamanayakkar, gave an undertaking to 
the king through Krsnama Nayakkar and Rayasam Tirumalaiyan 
that they would withdraw from the Kanmalas certain social pri- 
vileges such as the use of Pavadai and Parivattam hitherto enjoy- 
ed by them, and thus place them on the same status as their bre- 
thren at Padaivldu, Senji and Tiruvannamalai. 393 

Kaikkolas : 

The Kaikkolas were another influential community in the 
Vijayanagar empire. They lived generally round the temple pre- 
cincts, and it appears that they had separate streets. An inscription 
for instance at Madambakkam mentions the street of the Kaik- 
kolas. 40 We have seen how the Kaikkolas had some voice in the 
temple administration and in the levy of the local taxes. As 
weavers they carried on their industry on a small scale. As the 
artisans, the Kaikkolas also clamoured for certain social privileges. 
The Kaikkolas of Kanclpuram and Virincipuram enjoyed the 
privilege of using dandu (palanquin) and sangu (conch). In A.D. 
1485-86 the same privileges were extended to the Kaikkolas 


38. Ibid., Ill, Ud. 20; 204 of 1892; V.R., I.M.P., Nl. 771. 

39. 65 of 1922 ; Rep., 1922, para 54. 

39a. 293 of 1928-29 ; Rep., para 66. 

40. 319 of 1911. 
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of Valudilambattu rajya by Aramalatta Nayinar in consultation with 
Kongarayar, Kangarayar and Kaccirayar 41 It seems that a little 
before these privileges were granted to the Kaikkolas of Valudi- 
lambattu rajya, the Kaikkolas of Kanci were granted similar 
privileges in response to their representation to Aramalatta Nayi- 
nar. 42 In 1503-04 the privileges of having dandu and sangu 
‘on all good and bad occasions’ 43 were extended to the Kaikkolas 
of the three villages of Tribhuvanamahadeviparru, Na^uvu- 
karai parrii and Nenmaliparru as the weavers of the country 
situated on the bank of the Pennai river were privileged to have. 
The inscription which records this further specifies that those who 
objected to this right were to undergo the punishment fixed for it in 
an inscription engraved at Selinganallur. 44 Similarly during the time 
of Surappa Nayaka, the agent of Sadasiva in the Tiruvadi rajya, 
the Ilaivaniyar agreed to accord the same privileges and rights to the 
Kaikkolas of the place as were in vogue according to a previous 
stone inscription which had been effaced by some person 45 

Barbers : 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century the community of 
barbers received certain special privileges at the hands of 
the State. The exact reasons why the barbers were the objects 
of special favour from Sadasiva and his minister are not known. 
An epigraph of 1545 states that Rama Raja Odeyar being pleased 
with the barber Kondoja exempted the barbers of the country 
(Tumkur district) from certain taxes. 46 Another epigraph of 
1547-48 states that Timmoja Kondoja and Bhadri of (the town 
of) Badavi having propitiated the king, that ruler (Sadasiva) 


41. 162 of 1918 ; 473 of 1921 ; 291 of 1928-29 ; Rep., 1929, para 62. 

42. 422 of 1925 ; the date given here is evidently wrong. The epigraph is 
dated &. 1409 Visvavasu, Simha. The other two inscriptions already re- 
ferred to state Visvavasu was current in 6. 1407. Further according to 473 
of 1921 and 291 of 1928-29 the Kaikkolas of Valudilambattu rajya were given 
the privileges which had been granted to those of Kahcipuram and Virinci- 
puram. This would show that the grant of privileges to the Kaikkolas of 
Kanci must have been earlier. Hence the date of the inscription is misleading. 

43. The phrase * on good and bad occasions ’ indicates that the communi- 
ties had the right of exercising these privileges only on ceremonial occasions, 
auspicious or otherwise. 

44. 368 of 1917 ; Rep., 1918, para 70. 

45. 41 of 1922. The Ilaivaniyars are a caste whose sole occupation is the 
cultivation of the betel creeper and selling of its leaves. 

46. E.C., XII, Tp. 126. 
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“in connection with a request they had made”, granted them a 
tax as a manya , 47 But another inscription of A.D. 1555 says that 
Timmoja Kon<Joja made application to Rama Rajayya who in turn 
applied to Sadasiva, and he remitted to him and his family certain 
taxes within the four boundaries of his kingdom. 48 The Telugu 
poet Rudrayya says in his Nirankuso-pakhydnam that he secured an 
interview with Sadasiva through the influence of Kondoju, a 
favourite barber of the king, who was instrumental in obtaining 
remission of the taxes imposed on them. 49 In such a remission 
were included, forced labour, fixed rent, land rent, mahanavami 
torches, birada, etc. 50 

Dombaras : 

The Dombaras were a community of people who were generally 
acrobats. Foreign travellers like Abdur Razak and Linschoten 
have left some account of them. They largely used tame snakes 
for earning money. They knew witchcraft and soothsaying. The 
Persian traveller describes how these acrobats played, on bars and 
used domesticated elephants in their work. They gave great en- 
tertainment to the common people and nobles gathered at the 


47. I.A., X, p. 65. 

48. E.C., XI, Mk. 6. 

49. M.E.R., 1926., Rep., para 43. 

50. E.C. XI, Mk. 6. A large number of epigraphs refer to these remissions; 
E.C., VI, Tk. 13; Nel. Ins., II, Kn. 20; E.C., XI, Hk. 110; 318 of 1905 ; 472 
and 514 of 1906 ; 218 of 1913 ; 475 of 1915 ; 354 of 1920 ; 352 of 1926, etc. As 
remarked earlier the cause for such remissions is hard to find. It is generally 
said that Rama Raja was very much pleased with the barber Kondoja for his 
skill in shaving the chin. (H. Krishna Sastri, A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 198, /«. 5) . 
Saletore, however, tries to give an explanation for the special predilection 
the king and the minister had for the barbers. He suggests that they might 
have helped in putting down the power and influence of the Kurumbars in 
the Karnataka districts, and to support bis contention he remarks that “the 
inscriptions dealing with the remissions centre round Badami, and extend 
over a region which cover the Kaladgi, Chitaldroog and Tumkur districts.” 
But as we have seen taxes were remitted in favour of the barbers of many 
Tamil and Telugu districts as well. Such liberal remissions might have been 
made in their case also on the ground of their belonging to the same commu- 
nity. Saletore takes care to add : “ future research may enable us to know 
the exact circumstances and the occasion which ushered in the barbers to the 
®tory of the Kurumbars.” (Soc. and Pol Life, Vol. H, pp. 47 and 48, fn. 1.) 

V.A. — 32 
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capital for the Mahanavami festival. 51 Their houses were very 
small and low covered with straw, and were without windows. 
They contained mats of straw, fig leaves and earthen pots for cook- 
ing purposes. These acrobats sometimes agreed together and 
made certain grants to temples. According to an inscription of 

S. 1451, two members of the Dombara caste granted to the temple of 
Tiruvengalanatha the money which they had been getting every 
year as donation ( tydgam ) from the villages. The members of the 
caste also made an agreement that they would not exhibit their 
performances in the villages. 52 

Right Hand and Left Hand Castes : 

Many of the communities in the empire were divided into two 
groups known as the Valangai and the I^angai groups or Right 
hand and Left hand classes. A few inscriptions state that each 
group consisted of ninety-eight such sub-sects. Though we get 
the number of sects of each group, we do not know exactly what 
the ninety-eight sects were. But side by side with these, 
there is reference to groups of eighteen professional castes. Per- 
haps the ninety-eight sects were the sub-divisions of these eighteen 
castes. Buchanan, who visited Mysore towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, found the following castes to have constituted 
the Left hand and Right hand classes. 

Left hand classes : 

1. Pancala. 

2. Bericetty merchants. 

3. Devanga — a class of weavers. 

4. Heganigaru — those who use two oxen in the mill. 

5. Paliwanlu — two tribes of cultivators who are not of 
Karnataka origin. 

6 . Bayidaru — hunters . 

7. Madigaru — tanners or shoe makers. 

The Pancalas commanded the whole party ; and the Madigaru 
were the most active combatants in all disputes among the two 
divisions. 


51. For a detailed account. of their feats see Elliot, Hist of Ind., IV, 
pp. 118-19 ; and Purchas, His Pilgrims , X, pp. 247-48. 

52. 309 of 1926 ; Rep., 1926, para 41. 
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Right hand classes: 

1. Banajigaru of many trades. 

2. Wodigaru — cultivators of the Sudra caste and of 
Karnataka extraction. 

3. Jotiphana — oilmakers who use one bull in mill. 

4. Rangaru — Calico printers and tailors. 

5. Ladaru. 

6. Gujarati. 

The question of the origin of these two groups has engaged 
the attention of many scholars, but no definite answer has been 
given to this interesting question. Tbe difficulty of the problem 
is due to the fact that in each group there are found mem- 
bers of different castes, occupations, professions and trades, and 
curiously enough the Brahmans and a few other communities who 
can be brought under the Ksatriya and Vaisya castes kept them- 
selves away from the pale of these two groups. To add to these 
there are different traditions with regard to their origin. 

T. W. Ellis thinks that the intercourse with foreign nations 
had brought certain changes in the habits of a section of the people 
of South India on account of which the landed proprietors who 
were generally conservative, had a dislike for them. Such social 
dissensions brought about the Valangai and Idangai classes, “the 
former including the whole of the agricultural tribes, who 
endeavour under a different order of things, to maintain their 
ancient pre-eminence, the latter including chiefly the trading and 
manufacturing tribes, who endeavour, and in modern days gener- 
ally with success, to evade it.” 53 Dr. Gustav Oppert is of opinion 
that it was the grouping of the industrialists versus the agricultur- 
ists, the former under the Jains, the latter under the Brahmans, 54 
though the latter themselves kept aloof from these classes. 

M. Srinivasa Ayyangar gives a few more theories. He thinks 
that the division of the society into these two groups was due 
either to the desire of the lower orders to rise in the social scale 
or the antipathy between the Jains and the Brahmans. 55 But 


53. T. W. Ellis, Kural , p. 44, quoted in the Madras Journal of Lit. and 
Sci., 1887-88; Org. Inhabitants of Bharatavarsha , pp. 85#. 

54. Ibid., p. 90. 

55. Tamil Studies, pp. 73, 92, 108 ; for the views of Dr. L. D. Barnett 
see E.J., XV, p. 81. 
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though these considerations would have contributed a little to the 
division of the people into two groups, it was the question of cer- 
tain privileges enjoyed on certain socio-religious occasions which 
were largely responsible for their quarrels. Speaking about the 
occasions when they quarrelled among themselves Abbe Dubois 
remarks : “ Perhaps the sole cause of the contest is the right to 
wear slippers or to ride through the streets in a palanquin, or on 
horseback during marriage festivals. Sometimes, it is the privi- 
lege of being escorted on certain occasions by armed retainers, 
sometimes that of having a trumpet sounded in front of a pro- 
cession, or of being accompanied by native musicians, at public 
ceremonies. Perhaps it is simply the particular kind of musical 
instrument suitable for sucfi occasions that is in dispute ; or it may 
be the right of carrying flags of certain colours or of certain de- 
vices during these ceremonies .” 56 

The Valangai and Idangai classes living near Pondicherry 
quarrelled among themselves for certain privileges like the use of 
savalakkali, white umbrella, white horse and the five sembus . 51 
Similarly the Idangai and Valangai Kaifiyat gives an interesting 
legend of the quarrels between them for certain social privileges 
like the right of the usage of a garuda banner, and how they were 
settled . 58 


56. Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, I, p. 26. 

57. Wilson, Mac. Coll., p. 428. Account of the Idangai and Valangai 
Caste people, Taylor, Tamil Local Tracts. 

58. Taylor, Cat. Rais., Ill, p. 7. “This relates to the great dispute bet- 
ween the Vaisnava Brahmans with their followers who have the epithet 
right-hand, and 6aiva Brahmans, with their followers termed left-hand. The 
dispute is stated to have arisen from the usage of a Garuda banner, or flag 
bearing the eagle or kite of Vi$nu as a device. The right of bearing this 
banner and the question to which of the two classes it belonged created so 
hot a dispute that the matter was referred in arbitration to Vickrama-Cdlc 

deva Perumal That prince caused the old copper plate records at 

Conjeevaram to be disinterred and examined and legal authorities to be con- 
sulted. As a consequence the claim of the &aiva to the garuda banner 
was admitted; but another result was the more accurate distinction and de- 
finition of what rights and privileges were proper to the two classes; and 
what were not so. The book further contains an enumeration of the classes 
or castes into which the two lines of Vaisnavas and Saivas became divided ; 
and of the Paraiars and others who range under the right-hand classes. 
These castes, on both sides, are stated to be ninety-eight. The sub- 
divisions are those of persons having castes ; that is, not Paraiars.” 
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In the Vijayanagar days, also, these groups quarrelled among 
themselves very often, and according to an inscription of 1383-84 
one of such quarrels lasted for four years. 59 An incomplete record 
at Malayampattu in the North Arcot district records the settlement 
of a quarrel between the Idangai and Valangai sects in which there 
was loss of life on both sides. 60 In A.D. 1438-39 the people of a 
certain locality made an agreement among themselves that if the 
members of either the Valangai or Idangai class caused any dis- 
turbance or fought with each other during public festivals, “the said 
persons must be killed on the spot, with spears, without cere- 
mony ”. 61 Feelings between the two classes were so bitter that in 
A.D. 1440-41 an agreement was made as regards the social conduct 
among the Valangai and Idangai classes of two of the eighteen sub- 
divisions residing around Irungolapandivalanadu on the northern 
bank of the Kaverl. 62 

They appear to have been liable to the payment of a commu- 
nal tax. Thus we get reference to the IdangaivariP The corpo- 
rate activity of these groups led them to form constitutional asso- 
ciations among themselves and deal with the government as an 
organised body. They fixed the amount of taxes they would pay 
to the government, and at one time even went to the. extent of 
deciding to inflict corporal punishment on the Brahmans and tax- 
collectors who demanded more than what they had decided to pay. 64 

As said above the occupation by the Telugu and the Kanarese 
people of the Tamil country led to the rise of certain social prob- 
lems. Their colonisation of Tamil India told hard on the social 
status of the original inhabitants ; for since they followed their 
masters and settled down there with them they commanded a higher 
social status as conquerors over the Tamil people. M. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar suggests that this contributed to the old inhabitants giv- 
ing up their original occupation and taking up menial work, 
and cites the instance of the Senmans who on the advent of the 


59. 422 of 1905. 

60. 185 of 1921. 

61. Taylor, Cat. Rais., Ill, p. 305. 

62. 253 of 1926. 

63. 4 of 1906 ; 215 of 1910. 

64. 92 of 1918; see also 59 of 1914, etc. For further particulars about 
the two classes see an article by C. S. Srinivasachari in the Q.J.A.H.R.S . , 
IV, pp. 77-85; Richards, Salem Gazetteer, Pt. I, p. 125, fn. 2; Oppert , Or. 
Ink. of Bharatavarsha, p. 90, fn. 59. 
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newcomers appear to have given up their profession of leather 
working and taken to menial service. 65 

Toffiyans : 

The first among such colonists that deserves some examination 
are the Tottiyans or Kambalattars. Originally shepherds they be- 
came petty poligars in the south. 66 Polyandry and post-puberty mar- 
riages prevailed among them ; and very often the bridegroom was 
younger than the bride. Female morality was very loose 
among them, and in fact a woman was allowed to have marital 
relations with the father or other male relations of her husband. Di- 
vorce and remarriage of widows and in certain cases satl were also 
allowed. The Tottiyans were generally Vaisijavas but their patron 
deities were Jakkanna and 'Bommakka who committed satl. 67 

The Tottiyans had their own communal organisation. In 
about A.D. 1369 the Tottiyans of Pulliyur nad decided that he 
who did not pay a particular contribution was to be an outcaste 
“ from the nadu, the assembly, pancalam, the pasai and the eighteen 
nodus.” 66 

A 

Sourastras. 

Another group of people who colonised the south were 
the Sourastras. Their original habitat was probably Gujarat. They 
seem to have migrated to the south during the Vijayanagar times. 
They were the suppliers of cloth in the Peninsula. They lived 
at Vijayanagar for a fairly long time, and when that empire ex- 
panded to the south, they also moved down and settled round 
Madura. Largely dependent on royal patronage and being able 
to supply fine clothing for the nobility, they soon became a 
flourishing community in South India pursuing their industrial 
activity. They, like the members of many other communities, 
tried to rise in the social scale. They assumed Brahman caste 
names, and spread certain legends to ghow how having been 
originally Brahmans they had degenerated. They had quarrels 


65. Tamil Studies, p. 85. 

66. Nelson calls the immigrants Vadugas and divides them into Kavarers y 
Gollas, Reddis, Kammavars, and Tottiyans or Kambalars of whom the last 
three were agricultural — M adura Manual, Pt. II, p. 80. 

67. See Iwd. Ant., 1915, pp. *135-7 for an account of them by V. Ranga- 
chary; see also Thurston, Castes and Tribes, VII, pp. 183-197. 

68. E.C., IX, Ht. 103(a). 
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with the Brahmans with regard to certain social rights, and at 
times the state was forced to interfere in them. For instance, in 
the regency of Mangammal “ eighteen of the members of the 
Soura^tra community were arrested by the Governor of Madura 
for performing the Brahmanical ceremony of Updkarma or 
renewal of the sacred thread. The queen convened a meeting of 
those learned in the Sdstras to investigate the Pattunulkarans* 
rights to perform such ceremonies. This declared in favour of 
the defendants and the queen gave them a palm leaf award 
accordingly which is still preserved in Madura.” 69 Since then 
the Sourastras followed “many of the customs of the Southern 
Brahmans regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, and 
have recently taken to the adoption of Brahmanical titles such as 
Aiyar, Acarya, and Bhagavatar.” 70 

Reddis : 

The Reddis of the Telugu country who were generally agri- 
culturists settled in South India in the Vijayanagar days. They 
were divided into two classes, Pongala Reddis and the Panta 
Reddis. 

There were many such waves of immigrants of the 
various castes and communities from the north into Tamil India, 
and among them may be mentioned the Telugu Brahmans, 
Uppilians (salt manufacturers) , Telugu spinners and dyers, 
Senians (Telugu weavers), barbers, leather workers, washermen, 
Oddans, Dombans, etc. 


Section II 
Social Institutions 


1. Marriage : 

Among the social institutions in any country, that of marriage 
is the most important. Though marriage is a religious sacrament 
among the Hindus, great social importance has come to be attached 
to it. 

Though ancient Sanskrit literature speaks of eight kinds of 
marriages, there is no evidence to show that all of them existed in 
the Vijayanagar days. Kanyadana was the only form of marriage 
that was widespread and popular. 


69. Mad . Gaz ., p. 111. 

70. Ibid. 
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In this connection certain incidental features of matrimony, 
like the dowry system and child marriage, may be examined here. 
The system of giving dowry was prevalent in the Vijayanagar 
days though there appears to have been much resentment against 
the practice. A large number of inscriptions testify to the existence 
of the system. A record of A.D. 1379 registers the grant as dowry 
of the village of Pangaipalli in the one-third share of Pulliyumadu 
belonging to one Nambi Iravi Settiyar to his daughter’s sons 
Iraviyamjan, Kesava Settiyar and others. 71 Sometimes money 
for expenses at a marriage was then, as now, raised by the sale 
of property. Thus in A.D. 1404 one Acapa’s son, Vittappa, sold 
the village of Kandavalli together with other lands “ on account 
of marriage.” 72 In about 1424 the Alva Prabhu Bommiyakka 
Heggaditi’s son sold some land to the sthanika (temple priest) 
Devappanrta Ayya’s son, Bovanna Ayya, on account of marriage. 73 

Villages often made rules against lands in them being 
alienated to outsiders as dowry ; thus the residents of the village 
of Mangadu (Chingleput district) made an agreement among 
themselves that lands must not be given as stndhana to any 
outsider. 74 

The evil of a bride price was felt to be so great by the 
Brahmans in the Padaividu kingdom during the time of Deva 
Raya II, that the Brahmans of the locality belonging to various 
sub-communities made an agreement among themselves which 
has the character of a piece of social legislation. The inscription 
recording this piece of legislation runs as follows : “ The great 
men of all branches of sacred studies of the kingdom (rajyam) of 
Padaividu drew up, in the presence of (the God) Gopinatha (of) 
Arkapuskarani, a document (which contains) an agreement 
fixing the sacred law. According to (this document) if the 
Brahmans of this kingdom ( rdjyam ) of Padaividu (viz.) 
Kannadigas, Tamiras, Telungas, Ilatas, etc., of all gotras, sutras 
and sakhas conclude a marriage, they shall from this day for- 
wards do it by kanyadana. Those who do not adopt kanyaddna 
(i.e.), both those who give a girl away after receiving gold, and 
those who conclude a marriage after having given gold, shall be 


71. E.C., IX, Ht. 108 and 109. 

72. E.C., VIII, Tl. 134. 

73. E.C., Vm, Tl. 175. 

74. 354 of 1908 ; Rep., 1909, para 67. 
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liable to punishment by the king, and shall be excluded from the 
community of Brahmans. These are the contents of the docu- 
ment which was drawn up.” 75 One interesting point to be noted 
here is the fact that it was an agreement for reform made by the 
Brahman community of the Pa^aivldu rajyam on its own 
initiative. The state did not interfere in it, except to enforce the 
voluntary agreement arrived at by the Brahmans. 76 

As in respect of the bride price, so in respect of some marydda , 
the people made an agreement among themselves in A.D. 1553. 
In that year the people of all lands from Kondapalli to Raja- 
mahendrapuram decided that the oli marydda in a first marriage 
should be 21 cinnam of gold, that the bridegroom’s party should 
give 12 % of silver and the bride’s party 20% of gold. 77 

It is clear that “ the evil practice of bargaining for marriage 
by one, at least, of the parties was as rampant in S. 1347 
(A.D. 1425) as it is today.” 78 We do not know, however, whether 
the marriage reform in the Padaividu rajya was copied by the 
Brahmans in the other parts of the empire. 

Agreeably to the injunctions of the ancient Hindu scriptures 
the Brahmans in the Vijayanagar empire married their girls at a 
comparatively early age. Linschoten who observed this custom 
during the time of his visit says: “When the woman is seven 
yeeres old and the man nine yeeres they doe marrie ; but they 
come not together before the woman be strong enough to beare 
children.” 79 This practice of the Brahmans was in a large mea- 
sure followed by a few other classes. Thus according to Ferishta, 
Nehal, a farmer girl, had been betrothed to a youth of her own 
caste in childhood “ agreeably to the custom of Hindoostan.”^ 0 


75. 47 of 1887; I, No. 56, pp. 82-84. 

76. See contra , Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Q.J.M.S., VI, p. 49. 

77. 337 of 1892; Mac. Mss., Bk. XVI, (15-3-4), p. 12. Oli is the same 
as bride price. The term is generally used with reference to the lower classes. 
The meaning is clearly brought out in the following proverb: — 

L© " ! SoTr B <5"3 £Po©S6o2$e>otP 

78. A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 230. 

79. Purchas, His Pilgrims , X, p. 256. 

80. Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 380. 

V.A. — 33 
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2. Sati : 

Another equally important social institution in the 
Vijayanagar days was that of sahagamana or sati. There are 
a large number of satikals or mastikals in the Kanarese districts 
where are found the sculptured representation of the women 
committing sati, and under a few of them are inscribed a few 
words, recording under what circumstances the sahagamana was 
performed. Almost every foreign traveller w*ho visited Vijaya- 
nagar noticed the prevalence of the practice of sati and has left an 
account of it. Barbosa (1514), Nuniz (1535-6), Caesar Frederick 
(1567), Linschoten (1583), Barradas (1614), Pietro della Valle 
(1623) — all these travellers give very vivid and realistic pictures 
of how sati was performed. But they differ in certain details with 
regard to the manner in which it was committed for which 
three explanations are possible, (i) The method followed by one 
class of people must have differed from that pursued by another 
owing to their customary differences, for every community in the 
empire could have had a particular custom in all such matters, 
(ii) Some change might have crept into the customs with the 
passage of time, (iii) The custom might have differed from place 
to place, and the travellers, since they did not all visit one and the 
same place, nor were they contemporaries, could have left 
divergent accounts of the custom as they saw it. 

Barbosa says that if the woman was poor and of ‘ low birth ’ 
she threw herself along with the burning carcase of her husband 
and perished in the flames, but if she was a woman of high rank, 
•she did not burn herself immediately, but performed certain 
ceremonies before she fell into the flames. She would spend 
some time in festive music, singing, dancing and banquets after 
which she would dress herself richly and distribute the remaining 
property to 'her sons, relatives and friends. After this she was 
mounted on a light grey or white horse and led through the 
streets till she reached the burning ghat, where a fire was lit for 
her ; she removed all her clothes except a small piece which 
covered her waist, made a short speech telling the people gathered 
together there that she was immolating herself for the love she 
bore for her husband though she was not bound to do so. Then 
she poured on her head oil after which she fell into the flames 
and perished. 81 Nuniz also gives almost the same details; how- 
ever he adds that after the corpse of the husband had been set 


81. Barbosa, I, pp. 213-16. 
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fire to, a Brahman performed over her certain ceremonies 
according to their law, after which she distributed all her jewels 
among her relatives and wore a yellow robe. Soon she went with 
great enthusiasm to the fire pit which she came round thrice, 
mounted a few steps which had been erected for the purpose, 
and stood on the top of them holding a mat in her hand which 
prevented her from seeing the fire. The people assembled threw 
into the fire a cloth containing rice, and another containing betel 
leaves besides her comb and mirror. Finally, she took leave of 
them, poured a pot of oil on her head and fell headlong into the 
flames . 82 “ The rice and betel were for his dinner ; it is possible 
toe, that the oil she poured on her head was intended for his 
toilet though it served the immediate purpose of shortening her 
own suffering .” 83 

Caesar Frederick says that the wives committed self-immo- 
lation two or three months after the death of their husbands. On 
the particular day on which she was to burn herself, she dressed 
herself like a bride and was carried round the city either on 
horse-back or on an elephant or else was borne by eight men on 
a small stage to the place where the dead bodies were burnt. 
She held feasts after which she bathed in the river to wash away 
her sins ; later she wore a yellow robe and got upon a pinnacle 
erected for the purpose. She then poured oil over her head and 
threw herself into the flames that had been lit . 84 

Though women of a few classes of people performed sati by 
burning themselves either along with their husbands or in fire 
lit a few days later for the purpose, some others specially the 
Lingayats performed it by being buried alive with their dead 
husbands. Nuniz describing this method says: “These go 
with much pleasure to the pit inside of which are made two seats 
of earth, one for him and one for her, and they place each 
one on his own seat and cover them in little by little till 


82. Sewell, op. cit. , pp. 391-93. P. V. Jagadisa Ayyar says that the 
Brahmans of the by-gone age knew of a plant the juice of which when mixed 
with sandal paste and rubbed freely over the body of the would-be sati made 
her insensible to heat. He thinks that the people would have used the 
juice of such a plant. See his South Indian Customs , p. 93. 

83. Edward Thompson, Suttee, p. 43. 

84. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 94-96; for other descriptions, see 
"Linschoten, Purchas, ibid ., pp. 256-7; Barradas, Sewell, op. cit, p. 224; 
Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 266-67. 
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they are covered up ; and so the wife dies with the husbanfl.” 85 
Barbosa says that it was the people who wore the Tambarane 
round their necks that buried the wives along with their dead 
husbands. His description is as follows : “ They dig a 

great 'hole deep enough to come up to her neck, and place her 
in it alive, standing on her feet and begin to shovel in the 
earth around her trampling it down with their feet until she is 
covered up to the neck with well trodden earth. Then they place 
a great stone over her and there she stays dying alive and walled 

up in clay and they carry out other ceremonies for her 86 

Caesar Frederick observes that it was the custom among the ‘ base 
sort of people 9 to bury the wives along with their dead husbands, 
and strangle them by the neck before closing them with mud. 87 
Gaspero Balbi who saw this custom in A.D. 1582 says that it 
obtained among the goldsmiths. 88 This kind of sati is also men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the period. 89 

The classes of people who performed sahagamana were gene- 
rally the nobility in the empire who were made up of the king, 
the great lords, the knights and fighting men. According to the 
inscriptions, which are many, the classes of people who were 
called the gaudas and the ndyakas also performed sahagamana or 
sati. 90 Lastly, Brahman widows also appear to have performed 
sati. In fact the description of its performance given by 
Linschoten refers to the practice of the Brahman community. 91 

The performance of self-immolation, though very popular and 
wide-spread in the Vijayanagar days, does not appear to have been 
enjoined upon the widows. It seems that it was dictated by con- 
siderations of marital affection and done voluntarily. Barbosa 
definitely says that many of the women, even just before their 
immolation wore a cheerful countenance and asked the people 
assembled there to consider what they owed to their wives who 
being free to act yet burnt themselves alive for the love of them. 92 


85. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 392-93. 

86. Barbosa, I, pp. 218-9. 

87. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 96. 

88. Ibid., p. 148. 

89. E.C., VIII, Sb. 496, 165, etc. 

90. E.C., XI, Dg. 116; E.C., VII, Sk. 302 ; E.C., VIII, Sa. 8; etc. It is 
interesting to note that sati seems to have largely prevailed in the Shimoga 
district in particular. 

91. See Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 256-57. 

92. Barbosa, I, p. 215. The italics are ours. 
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According to an epigraph in the Sorab taluk in the Shimoga 
district, the wife of one Bomma Gauda performed sahagamana 
‘ with great desire \ 93 Again according to an epigraph of A.D. 1376 
when one Baci Gauda of Avali expired, his junior wife Mutfdi 
Gauri performed sahagamana. 94 This inscription however does not 
say anything with regard to the senior wife. This indicates that the 
performance of sahagamana was left to individual choice. 

Though satl was only voluntary, it is difficult to account for its 
wide popularity in the Vijayanagar empire. Examining this ques- 
tion, Hervey remarks : “ Excessive jealousy of their female con- 
nexions, operating on the breasts of Hindoo princes, rendered those 
despots regardless of the common bonds of society and their in- 
cumbent duty as the protectors of the weaker sex, and in so much 
that with a view to prevent every possibility of their widows form- 
ing subsequent attachments, they availed themselves of their arbit- 
rary power and, under the cloak of religion, introduced the prac- 
tice of burning widows alive under the first impressions of sorrow 
or despair, immediately after the demise of their husbands.” 95 The 
glorification of a dead person might have been another cause for 
the wide prevalence of satl. Hindu society attaches great import- 
ance to a male member, and naturally the women who live for and 
through him have no purpose to serve in this world after the death 
of their husbands. According to them “widowhood was an experi- 
ence so desolate and crammed with misery that it was better to 
perish in the flames that consumed the husband’s corpse”. 96 

The performance of satl was commemorated by the erection 
of what are known as satikals on which are seen sculptured repre- 
sentations of the widows who committed satl on the death of their 
husbands. They “are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar 
or post from which projects a woman’s right arm, bent upwards 
at the elbow. The hand is raised with fingers erect, and a lime 
fruit is usually shown placed between the thumb and fore-finger. 
This is what is alluded to in the old inscriptions, where the women 


93. E.C., VIII, Sb. 495. 

94. E.C., VIII, Sb. 106. 

95. Some Records of Crime, II, p. 506, quoted by Thompson, Suttee , 
45. 

96. Thompson, op. cit. 9 p. 48. 
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are said to ‘have given arm and hand / 97 The satikal has general- 
ly two panels. The lower one represents the husband with one or 
two wives and in the upper one is seen a Linga or a conch the 
symbols respectively of Siva and Visnu, by the side of which the 
husband stands with his wife or wives thus showing they had all 
reached heaven. About the raised hand in the satikal , Rice says : 
“The human arm I have heard called Madana-kai, the hand or arm 
of Madana, that is of Cupid, love or passion .” 98 

This aspect of the question of sahagamana whether it was 
voluntary or compulsory leads us to an examination of an equally 
important question — the removal of the hair by the widow on the 
death of her husband. This is a curious custom that has crept 
into the Hindu society especially among the Brahmans. From 
what Barbosa writes about this practice, it is clear that those who 
did not perform sahagamana were held in great dishonour, and 
their kindred shaved their heads and turned them away as dis- 
graced and a shame to the families . 99 Linschoten also describes 
this practice as follows : “ And if it chance, as not very often it 

doth, that any woman refuseth to be burnt with her Husband, then 
they cut the haire cleane off from her head : and while she liveth 
she must never after weare any Jewels more, and from that time 
she is despised, and accounted for a dishonest woman .” 100 Thus the 
shaving of the head was meant as a punishment for those who 
violated the customary practice of committing saU. 101 


97. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins , p. 38. 

98. Mys. Ins., p. xxvi and fn. 1 ; Saletore, Soc. and Pol. Life in the 
Vij . Emp., II, p. 96 and fn. 2. 

99. Barbosa, I, p. 216. 

100. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 257. 

101. It is difficult to say when this practice came into vogue. The ancient 
Hindu law-givers do not mention the practice of the removal of the hair by 
the widows. Manu for instance ordains as follows : A faithful wife who 
desires to dwell (after death) with her husband must never do anything that 
might displease him who took her hand, whether he be alive or dead . . . 
Until death, let her be patient (of hardships), self-controlled and chaste, and 
strive (to fulfil) that most excellent duty which (is prescribed) for wives who 
have one husband only (Manu, V, 156-58). But it is only for specific 
offences like the adultery of a Brahman woman with a Sudra that she was 
punishable with the shaving of her head and the anointing of her body with 
butter, and in that condition being placed naked on a donkey and paraded 
through the streets. ( Vasxstha , XXI, 1, p. 109). 
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Section III 

Women 

In considering the status of women in a particular age it would 
be convenient to divide them into two groups or types. We can 
call them the ordinary family women and the courtezans. It was 
seldom that the family women, who were of a retiring nature, came 
out to take an active part in social festivals held at Vijayanagar, 
and it was only the courtezans who resided in large numbers 
at the capital that took part in them. The courtezans themselves 
appear to have comprised of two groups, one living independently at 
the capital and taking part in the social functions, and the other, the 
dancing girls attached to temples, dependent on their earnings from 
the temple and having almost nothing to do with the court cere- 
monies and festivals. 

Curiously enough no foreign traveller who visited Vijaya- 
nagar has left any detailed description of the family women. Paes, 
however, gives a short but correct account. He says: “They 
(the Brahmans) are all married and have got very beautiful wives ; 
the wives are very retiring and very seldom leave the house. The 
women are of light colour, and in the caste of these Brahmans are 
the fairest men and women that there are in the land ; for though 
there are men in other castes commonly of light complexion, yet 
these are few .” 102 

But it is the harem that has attracted the notice of many 
foreign travellers. Like all oriental sovereigns the Vijayanagar 
rulers had a large harem. Though it was large only a 
few in it were the royal queens and hence had a higher 
status. The kings had many wives , 103 but among them 
were a few principal ones. Thus Krsnadeva Raya had twelve 
lawful wives of whom three were the principal ones, “ the sons of 
each of these three being heirs of the kingdom ”. 104 Vehka(apati II 
had four wives . 105 Barbosa says that there existed so much envy 
and rivalry among these women with regard to the king’s favour, 
that some killed others and some poisoned themselves . 106 But 


102. Sewell, op. cit., p. 246. 

103. Barbosa, I, p. 208. 

104. Sewell, op. cit, p. 247. 

105. Her as, Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 495 and 502. 

106. Barbosa, I, p. 208. 
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Paes says that the principal wives of the king had “ each the same, 
one as much as the other, so that there may not be any discord or 
ill-feeling between them, and all of them were great friends, each 
one living by herself. ,,1()7 

The wives had each a house, maidens, women of the chamber, 
women guards and servants necessary. All of them were 
women, except the eunuchs who were also engaged. No man was 
allowed to see them unless he was a very old man of high rank, 
and specially permitted by the king. The wives of the king 
were usually carried in closed litters, so that they could not be seen, 
and were closely followed only by the eunuchs. Every one of 
them had enormous wealth and jewels, and had each many maidens 
“adorned as richly as could possibly be with many jewels and 
rubies and diamonds and pearls and seed pearls.” 108 Paes des- 
cribes how the kings used to order their wives to come to them. 
He says that the king ordered an eunuch to go and call a particular 
wife, who informed of it to the female guards, staying outside the 
women’s apartments, and that they informed the queen that she 
was wanted by the king, after which either she went to the king’s 
palace or he came to her chamber. 109 

The women employed in the palace had their houses within 
the palace precincts. Barbosa says that they were all gathered 
inside the palaces, where they had in plenty all that they required 
and had many good lodgings. 110 Paes also speaks of the houses of 
the wives of the king and other women who served them. 111 

Our authorities differ as to the number of women in 
the harem, but it appears to have contained many women. 
Nicolo dei Conti speaking about the Vijayanagar king in 
A.D. 1421 says : “ He takes to himself twelve thousand wives, 

of whom four thousand follow him on foot wherever he may go and 
are employed solely in the service of the kitchen. A like number 
more handsomely equipped ride on horseback. The remainder are 


107. Sewell, op. cit., p. 249. The popular theme of literary composition 
during this age was the rivalry of fellow wives — Tirumaladevi, the queen of 
Krsna Raya could be jealous of Sanga. Barbosa is perhaps nearer the truth 
than Paes. 

108. Ibid., pp. 247-48. 

109. Ibid., p. 249. 

110. Barbosa , I, p. 208 ; Sewell, ibid., p. 129. 

111. Sewell, ibid., pp. 264-65. 
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carried by men in litters of whom two thousand or three thousand 
are selected as his wives on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily burn themselves with him which is considered to be a 
great honour for them.” 112 Abdur Razak, describing the harem 
of Deva Raya II, says that there were “ as many as 700 
princesses and concubines” in it. 113 Paes however says 
there were twelve thousand women in Krsna Raya’s harem. 114 
With regard to this particular detail, Nuniz says they numbered 
over four thousand in the days of Acyuta. 115 

The members in the royal harem were women of position, 
some of them being the daughters of the great lords of the realm ; 
while some of them served as concubines, some served as hand- 
maids. As Barbosa says, for this purpose the fairest and most 
healthy women were sought throughout the kingdom that they 
might do him service with cleanliness and neatness. According to 
him these women afforded great pleasure to the king by singing and 
playing. 116 No male child was allowed to remain with these 
women after attaining the age of ten. Abdur Razak says that 
when any beautiful girl was found in any part of the kingdom, 
after the consent of her father and mother had been purchased, she 
was brought in great state to the harem after which no one could 
see her ; but she was treated with great consideration. 117 

The services rendered by the women in the palace were many. 
Barbosa says they did all the work inside the gates and held all 
the duties of the household. 118 Evidently his remarks apply only 
to a few of them, who were specially engaged for certain pur- 
poses ; Nuniz is clear on this point when he says : “ The King has 
other women besides. He has ten cooks, for his personal service, and 
has others kept for times when he gives banquets; and these ten pre- 
pare the food for no one save for the King alone. He has a eunuch 


112. Major, India, p. 6. 

113. Elliot, Hist . of Ind., IV, p. 114. 

114. Sewell, op. cit p. 282. 

115. Ibid., p. 382. 

116. Barbosa, I, p. 208. 

117. Elliot, Hist, of Ind., IV, pp. 114-115. See in this connection Briggs, 
The Rise, II, pp. 380-81 where Nehal, the Mudkal beauty, refused to receive 
the golden necklace presented to her by Deva Raya I, for she feared that 
“whoever entered the harem of Beejnuggur was never afterwards permitted 
to see even her nearest relatives.” 

118. Barbosa, I, p. 208. 

V.A.— 34 
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for guard at the gate of the kitchen, who never allows any one to 

enter for fear of poison Women and eunuchs serve him at 

table.” 119 They were also employed for many other services within 
the palace and at times outside it. Some were bearers who car- 
ried on their shoulders not only the king’s wives but also the king 
in the interior of the palace, for the king’s houses were large and 
there were great intervals between one house and another. Accord- 
ing to the Portuguese chronicler, there were besides women who 
were wrestlers not to speak of others who were astrologers and 
sooth-sayers ; there were still others who wrote all the accounts of 
the expenses that were incurred inside the gates of the palace, and 
a few others whose duty it was to note down all the happenings in 
the kingdom and compare their books with those of the writers out- 
side ; besides all these there were women musicians in the palace 
who played on instruments and sang. 120 Referring to them 
Paes says : “ There are women who handle sword and shield and 

others who wrestle, and others who blow trumpets, and others pipes; 
and others instruments . . . ; and in the same way they have women 
as bearers ( bois ) and washing-folk and for other offices inside their 
gates just as the king has the offices of the household.” 121 

Nuniz says that women held offices of responsibility in the 
state. 122 If what he says is true, it is strange that the other foreign 
travellers who visited Vijayanagar do not speak about them. But 
from the evidence of Nuniz we can assume that women were 
employed for the management of the zenana. It is highly doubtful 
whether the women were appointed to offices of responsibility in 
the government. 

Several of the women accompanied the army. Sometimes the 
queens themselves followed the army to the battlefield. When for in- 
stance Krsnadeva Raya laid siege to the fort of Kondavldu in A.D. 
1515, his two queens Cinnadeviamma and Tirumaladeviamma were 
with him. He also visited the temple of Amaresvara in their com- 
pany. 123 It has been noted earlier that Barbosa says that on occasions 
of war the king ordered all men to attend with their wives and sons 
and households for, as he said, “ men fight better if they have the 
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responsibility of wives and children and household goods on 
them ”. 124 There must have been other women also, for Nuniz, 
while describing the army that marched to Raicur, says that 
twenty thousand public women accompanied the army with the 
king . 125 

The presence of these women was essential in the court cere- 
monials. At the celebration of the Mahdnavami for instance they 
played an important part. The courtezans and bayaderes (the 
dancing girls of the temple and palace) remained dancing in front 
of the temple , and idol for a long time, in the morning of each 
of the nine days of festival. On another occasion in the course of 
the same festival twenty-five or thirty female door-keepers with 
canes in their hands and whips on their shoulders and being follow- 
ed by many eunuchs and women playing many trumpets, drums, 
pipes and viols, and many other kinds of music, and women porters 
richly dressed, came out to the place where the festival was con- 
ducted and thrice came round the state horses used for the festi- 
vals. After the state horses and elephants had been taken away 
from the arena there came thirty-six of the most beautiful of the 
king’s “ wives ”, covered with gold and pearls and much work of 
seed pearls, and in the hands of each of them was a vessel of gold 
with a lamp of oil burning in it ; and with these women came all 
the female servants and the other “wives” of the king with canes 
in their hands tipped with gold and with torches burning. They 
were fair and young, aged between sixteen and twenty, and were 
the maids of honour to the queens . 126 

Apart from these there lived at the capital a large number of 
courtezans. Abdur Razak was very much struck by “the beauty 
of the heart ravishers, their blandishments and ogles.” Every one. 
of them was covered with pearls, precious stones and costly gar- 
ments, and had each one or two slave girls standing before her who 
invited and allured to indulgence and pleasure. There were many 
such brothels within the several fortresses at the capital . 127 

Many of the courtezans possessed enormous wealth. Barbosa 
while estimating the wealth of a particular woman says: “Some of 
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them are so rich that a short time ago one of them dying without 
son or daughter, made the king heir to all her property, who, when 
he sent to collect what she had left, found that a sum of seventy 
thousand pardaos remained as well as another twelve thousand 
which during her life she had set apart and left to one of her hand- 
maids whom she had brought up from childhood ; wherein there 
is no great marvel, for this kind of merchandise is the greatest and 
richest found in this world .” 128 Paes too was surprised to see that 
the courtezans had enormous wealth ; for according to his account 
there were women among them who had lands that had been given 
to them with litters and maidservants. He says that there was a 
woman at the capital who was said to have a hundred thousand 
pardaos • 129 

According to the accounts of Abdur Razak and Paes they lived 
in the best streets in the city and were of very loose character. 
Their streets had the best rows of houses. About them the Per- 
sian ambassador remarks: “ After the time of mid-day prayers 
they place at the doors of these houses, which are beautifully deco- 
rated, chairs and settees, on which the courtezans seat themselves. 
Any man who goes through this place makes choice of whom he 
will .” 130 Paes also says: “ They are very much esteemed, and are 
classed amongst those honoured ones who are the mistresses of the 
captains ; any respectable man can go to their houses without any 
blame attaching thereto .” 131 

These women enjoyed certain special privileges. They were 
allowed to enter even the presence of the wives of the king and 
they stayed with them and even chewed betel with them, “ a thing 
no other person may do, no matter what his rank may be.” They 
were allowed to use betel even in the presence of the king . 132 

Barbosa describes how they pleased the king. He says that 
“ they (the women) sing and play and offer a thousand other plea- 
sures as well to the king. They bathe daily in the many tanks 

. . . .kept for that purpose. The king goes to see them bathing, and 


128. Barbosa, I, p. 226 ; Dames calculates the amount at £32,000 in modern 
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she who pleases him most is sent for to come to his chamber.” 133 
This visit which the king made to the tanks when these women 
were bathing does not appear to be the fiction of the imagination 
of Duarte Barbosa when we compare his account with that con- 
tained in the Madhuravijayam where GangadevI describes how 
Kampana, her husband, sported with the courtezans and other wo- 
men among whom GangadevI herself was one, during the time of 
their bath. 134 

A tax was levied on the prostitutes, and the amount which 
came to 12,000 fanams went to pay the wages of the policemen. 135 
This levy of a tax on the prostitutes shows that the Vijayanagar 
state legalised prostitution. 136 

Apart from these courtezans who were attached to the palace 
and lived at the capital, there were others, as noticed already, who 
were attached to temples, where they did important service. Per- 
haps on account of the fact that they had not much to do with the 
court ceremonials, the foreign travellers who give an account of 
the courtezans in glowing terms and vivid colours, have not much 
to say about this class of dancing girls. Only some casual remarks 
are made about them. Paes, while describing certain temple festi- 
vals, says that whenever the festival of any of the temples occurred 
the people dragged along certain triumphal cars and with them 
went dancing girls and other women with music. 137 Emanuel de 
Veiga, a Jesuit who saw a festival procession at Tiruvalur, says that 
there were thirty women dancers going before it. According to 
him they had devoted themselves to the idols in perpetual service ; 
he says : “ They may not marrie, but prostitute themselves for the 
most part, all goodly and richly arrayed and carrying lampes burn- 
ing.” 138 Pietro della Valle also notes the practice of the dancing 
girls accompanying the processions singing and dancing. 139 

They danced and sang before the Gods daily at specified hours. 
Their service is considered to please God and hence they are 
known as devaradiyals . Such rights were hereditary. 


133. Barbosa , I, p. 208. 
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They were generally remunerated from the temple funds. For 
example, according to a record at Tekal, certain lands were granted 
to two dancing girls for reciting the Tiruppalldndu by the autho- 
rities of the temple of Tekal and one Sokka Perumal-dasar. The 
temple authorities and the dasar also pledged themselves to rescue 
them in case any one seized and carried them away owing to their 
accomplishments in dancing and music. 140 

At times deputations to the king were led by the devadasis on 
behalf of the temples they were serving. According to an epigraph 
of A.D. 1433-34, one Aramvalatta Nacciyar, the elder sister of a 
Kaikkdla, attached to the temple of Agnesvara at Madam, sought an 
interview with king Deva Raya II on behalf of a temple and secur- 
ed from him a copper-plate grant embodying a sarvamdnya gift of 
a village. In return for her services the rudramahesvaras of the 
temple granted her one padakku of grain every day and 
two panams of money per month. 141 

A description of the women in the Vijayanagar empire cannot be 
complete without an account of their literary attainments. Barbosa 
says that they were taught from their childhood to sing, play and 
dance, to turn about and make many light steps. 142 Apart from their 
knowledge of these arts, many of them were very literate. Gan- 
gadevl, the wife of Kampana and authoress of the Virakampardya - 
caritam, deserves an honourable place among such literary cele- 
brities. When Acyuta Raya made a gift of suvarnameru , a San- 
skrit verse was composed by one Voduru Tirumalamma, who has 
been identified with Tirumalamba, the authoress of the Varaddmbi- 
kaparinayam , which describes the marriage of Acyuta with Vara- 
damba. 143 Here the list would be incomplete if we do not make a 
prominent mention of Ramabhadramba, the authoress of the 
RaghuTidthabhyudayam. She says that there were in the court of 
Raghunatha many accomplished ladies, proficient in composing 
four kinds of poetry (citra, bandha, garbha and asu) , and capable 
of explaining the works written in various languages. They were 
skilful in the art satalekhini and filling up literary verse 
puzzles (padyapuranam) . They were able to compose verses at 
the rate of one hundred in an hour ( ghatikasata ) and to compose 
poetry in eight bhasas (Sanskrit, Telugu, and six Prakrits) . They 

140. E.C., X, Mr. 19; M.A.R., 1913-14, para 111. 
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knew how to interpret and explain the poems and dramas ( kavyas 
and natakas ) composed by the famous poets and to explain the sec- 
rets of the music of the two sorts ( Karnata and Desa ). They 
were able to sing very sweetly and to play on the vind and such 
other musical instruments as the RavanahastaM 4 


Section IV 
Court Life 

A study of the life in any of the oriental courts is generally 
very interesting. The grandeur of the court, the method of doing 
homage to the king, the pleasures of the sovereign, the method of 
Ihc transaction of business by him, and the customary honours 
that are conferred upon certain officers and servants — these form 
an interesting study. 

The Vijayanagar king lived in great pomp and splendour. 
When he held his court he was surrounded by the “ most imposing 
attributes of state. Right and left of him stood a numerous crowd 
of men arranged in a circle.” 145 The kings at Vijayanagar appear 
to have used only cushions for sitting while they held their courts. 
Venkata II for instance “ was sitting in a narrow vestibule . . . -He 
was seated on a mat and leaning against a pillow. Next to the 
king . . . the crown prince was also seated . . . On the other side 
of the king, opposite the prince, Obo (Oba Raya) and his brother 
were seated too”. 146 During the Mahdnavami festival the king 
used to sit on a throne which Abdur Razak describes in the follow- 
ing terms : “ It was of a prodigious size, made of gold inlaid with 
beautiful jewels, and ornamented with exceeding delicacy and art ; 
seeing that this kind of manufacture is nowhere excelled in the 
other kingdoms of the earth. Before the throne there was placed 
a cushion of Zaituni satin, round which three rows of the most 
exquisite pearls were sewn.” 146a Nicholas Pimenta who visited 
Jinji in A.D. 1599 describes the court of the Nayak of the place in 


144. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 291 ; See infra, Sec. on games and amuse- 
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the following terms: “We found him lying on a silken carpet 
leaning on two Cushions, in a long silk Garment, a great Chain 
hanging from his necke, distinguished with many Pearls and 
Gemmes, all over his breast, his long haire tyed with a knot on 
the crowne, adorned with Pearls ; some princes and Brahmanas 
attended him ”. 147 

One of the important festivals in which the presence of the 
king was essential was the Mahanavami. The festival, originally 
religious in character, slowly gathered some political and social 
significance. The king presided over the function which lasted for 
nine days. On all the nine days there were performances like 
dance, wrestling and many other amusements. As Abdur Razak 
says, “this royal fete continued with the most gorgeous display. 
One cannot, without entering into great detail, mention all the vari- 
ous kinds of pyrotechny and squibs and various other amusements 
which were exhibited ”. 148 Paes also gives a vivid account of the 
Mahanavami celebrations and shows how the king’s presence was 
necessary at them . 149 

The Vijayanagar sovereign held an annual review of his 
army. After the soldiers, elephants, horses and the captains had 
gathered together on the plains, the king took a review of his forces 
amidst scenes of great exultation and joy prevailing among the 
assembled crowd . 150 

An important feature of the life in an oriental court is the 
custom of making salam by the feudatories and captains of the 
ruling sovereign. Every foreign traveller who visited the Vijaya- 
nagar court was impressed with this ceremony and has recorded it 
in his accounts. Paes says that the captains waiting at the gate 
made salam to the king daily which consisted of the bowing of 
their heads and the joining of their hands over their heads after 
that. He says : “ As soon as they appear, they make their salaam 
to him and place themselves along the walls far off from him ; 
they do not speak one to another, nor do they chew betel before 
him, but they place their hands in the sleeves of their tunics 
(cabayas) and cast their eyes on the ground, and when the king 
desires to speak to any one, it is done through a second person, 
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and then he to whom the king desires to speak raises his eyes and 
replies to him who questions him and returns to his former position. 
So they remain till the king bids them go, and then they all turn 
to make the salaam to him and go out ” 151 Nuniz also observed 
this custom, and says that each came by himself and was introduced 
to the king by certain officers who numbered ten or twelve and 
whose duty it was to say on the coming of these captains : “See, 
Your Highness, your captain so-and-so, who makes salaam to 
you.” 152 Another equally important custom was the kissing of the 
royal feet which appears to have been a rare privilege allowed only 
to a few persons. Abdur Razak says that the Danaik on his return 
from Ceylon was “ admitted to the honour of kissing the royal 
feet .” 153 Nuniz notes this custom and says : “ The king confers 
very high honour, too, if he permits a certain one to kiss his feet, 
for he never gives his hand to be kissed by any one ”. 154 

Another custom which seems to have existed, but which the 
foreign travellers failed to notice was that of giving some presents 
to the king when any one went to see him. Thus for instance when 
one Paluttandi Kuppacari Ambalakkaran applied for a copper- 
plate charter to Tirumalai Nay aka and the Kilavan Setupati Muddu 
Ramalinga Pandudaiyan Torai, he is said to have approached them 
offering them sini sakkarai (i.e. sugar candy), as nazar. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that this is still the orthodox 
etiquette in visiting high personages . 155 

In court or in camp the king was surrounded by a small 
retinue of officers and servants who constituted his personal staff 
and were expected to be always with him. The most important 
among them was one whom Nuniz calls a Secretary, who wrote 
down what the king said and the favours he bestowed, the persons 
with whom he spoke and upon what subject and such other details. 
Nuniz says that to these men was given a credit equal to that of 
the Evangelists because it was thought that whenever the king 
spoke there must be something in it worthy to be recorded . 156 
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The betel bearer who also remained with the king always was 
known to inscriptions as adappam. Though he was only the * betel 
page ’ of the king, his position, dignity and influence in the state 
were great. Nuniz tells us that the page who served Kr§nadeva 
Raya with betel had 15,000 foot, and 200 horse. 157 Barradas informs 
us that the great Naique of Madura was “ a page of the betel of the 
king of Bisnaga and paid a revenue amounting to 600,000 pagodas 
to the king and had under him many kings and nobles as vassals.” 158 

A few other servants were in charge of the wardrobe of the 
king. Nuniz says that the king never put on any garment more 
than once and when he took it off, he immediately delivered it to 
certain officers who had charge of this duty. And they were re- 
quired to render accounts for the dress they were placed in charge 
of. Such special officers were required for the reason that the 
kings had varied and rich clothes. 159 There were also the bearers 
of the cauri and the camara and they were to wave them over the 
head of the king when he was seated in his hall of audience. Paes 
says that these plumes were tokens of high dignity. 160 

The pageantry of the Vijayanagar court, as of all other oriental 
courts, rested largely on the number of horses and captains 
employed in the palace to maintain the dignity of the court. In 
fact the high social status enjoyed by the captains in the Vijaya- 
nagar court was determined by the nature of the duties they 
performed there ; and the position of the palace guard and the 
captains of the palace infantry was unique as in the later Mughal 
court. These captains followed the king wherever he went and 
maintained the pomp of the court even in camp. Nuniz says that 
when' the king rode out, there went with him usually two hundred 
horsemen of his guard whom he paid and hundred elephants in addi- 
tion to the captains forty or fifty in number, who were always in 
attendance with their soldiers. Two thousand men of good position 
followed the king, ranged in order on the flanks and with shields. 
In front went the chief alcaid m with about thirty horsemen with 
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canes in their hands like porters ; but the chief alcaid bore a dif- 
ferent wand. The Master of the Horse went with the two hundred 
horsemen along with the rear guard. Behind the cavalry went 
hundred elephants with men of high estate riding on them. The 
Master of -the Horse had in front of him twelve saddled destriers 
in front of which went five elephants, specially for the king’s person. 
Before these elephants marched twenty-five horsemen with 
banners in their hands and with drums and trumpets and other 
music playing very loudly. Before these went a great drum 
( picha ) carried by men at the sides, which they struck now and 
then. After the king had mounted, he counted the two-hundred 
horsemen and the hundred elephants and the shield bearers of the 
guard; and whoever was missing was severely punished and his 
property confiscated . 162 

When Venkata gave a garden party to his wives, he marched 
with his retinue to the garden outside the city in the following 
manner: “In the van there was a good cavalry detachment 
headed by a captain, who was a Muhammadan, surrounded by 
four or five knights ; there were several silk standards in this 
company ; after this there came a flute and a vina band ; the 
players rode several camels ; many foot soldiers were also to be 
seen. Then the Delevais (Dalavays) , or chief captains followed ; 
they proceeded on foot and were fully armed ; in their rear walked 
one of the royal elephants, over which the imperial standard was 
carried ; there were several court nobles around. Next a huge 
iron gong was carried by four porters, and four soldiers were 
continuously striking it. The king himself then advanced on a 
gold sedan chair with many courtiers and servants around, who 
carried four very handsome umbrellas ; then the royal insignia 
were to be seen on the top of picks; the hairy tail of a white wild 
cow, which is very much appreciated in the East ; a big repre- 
sentation of a fish and another of a lion and finally another 
standard. After this there came the chief Delevay (Dalavay) of 
the kingdom and at last the prince (Ranga) with the king’s 
wives, accompanied by very many women carried in silver and 
gold sedan chairs with great pomp ; the Queens were carried in 
shining gold litters, covered with rich golden drapery adorned 
with precious stones ; next to every litter two umbrellas were 
carried to keep off the glare of the sun ; there were besides many 
handmaids, moving their fans to and fro on each side of their 
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mistresses. Such was the order of his state procession when the 
king went to the garden in the suburbs of the city to spend a 
holiday. He came back on the same day after sunset ; so many 
torches illuminated his way that it seemed day in spite of the 
hour .” 163 

The Vijayanagar sovereigns appear to have followed a regu- 
lated programme in the discharge of their duties. Krsnadeva 
Raya says in his Amuktamalyada : “ A king should spend the 
morning in the company of officers who inquire about his welfare, 
the doctors and the astrologers ; the yama after that he should 
spend in the company of the officers ( kdyasthas ) who collect the 
revenue along with his ministers and subordinates. The noon 
he should spend in the company of messengers, wrestlers, dainty 
cooks and huntsmen. In the afternoon and during the worship 
of God he should spend in the company of ascetics well versed in 
the Dharmas of great men ( Arya ) . After dinner he should spend 
in the company of musicians and the nights he should spend in 
the company of his dear ones (harem) .” 164 

But Peas who was personally acquainted with the king gives 
a different account of the regular programme of Krsnadeva Raya. 
He says that the king was accustomed every day to drink a 
quartilho (three-quarter pint) of gingelly oil before daylight, and 
anointed himself all over with the said oil ; he covered 'his loins 
with a small cloth, and took in his arm great weights made of 
earthenware, and then taking a sword he took exercise with it till 
he had sweated out all the oil, and then he wrestled with one of 
his wrestlers. After that he mounted a horse and gallopped 
about the plain in one direction and another till dawn. Then he 
took his bath with the 'help of a Brahman who was a great 
favourite of his, after which he went to his chapel which was 
inside the palace and made his orisons and ceremonies according 
to custom. After finishing all these he went to his hall of 
audience where he despatched his work with those men who 
bore office in his kingdom and governed his cities. And his 
favourites talked with him. The king having finished talking 
to these men on subjects pleasing to him the lords and captains 
who were waiting at the gate came and made salam to him . 165 
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Nuniz does not give all these details, but simply states 

that in the morning at ten or eleven o* clock when 

the king came in from where his wives were, the nobles 

went to make saldm to him . 166 Thus according to him 
the king came out to the public hall of audience at 

ten o’ clock at the earliest . This evidently refers to the 
second yama which the king was to spend in the company of 
the kdyasthas according to the Amuktamalyada . Krsnadeva 
Raya’s work has, however, nothing to say about the exercise and 
the worship in the chapel within the palace which Paes is so 
careful to note. Paes’ statement regarding the execution of some 
work with his ‘ favourites ’ evidently refers to the officers and 
spies who were employed on a large scale. He also notes that the 
nobles came to make saldm to the king. 

Persons who had done distinguished service were granted 
certain honours and privileges by the king. Nuniz says that the 
greatest mark of honour which Acyuta Raya used to confer on 
a noble consisted of two fans ornamented with gold and precious 
stones made of the white tails of certain cows, and bracelets. 
According to him when he wished to please his captains, or per- 
sons from whom he had received or wished to receive good service 
he gave them scarves of honour for their personal use and these 
presentations were held as a great honour. These insignia which 
the nobles received were usually placed on the ground, whence 
they took them. When a particular person was appointed to an 
important post he was also granted certain things as insignia of 
his position and status. According to two inscriptions of 
Krsnadeva Raya, Nadendla Appa “ obtained from the glorious 
king and minister Timma (the right to use) a palanquin, two 
cauris, and a parasol and the posts of superintendent of Vinikonda, 
Gutti and the city of Kanakagiri and commander-in-chief of a large 
army and of sole governor of that kingdom ”. 167 

Section V 

Habitation , Food and Dress 

Habitation : 

The foreign travellers who visited Vijayanagar and a few other 
important provincial centres have left brilliant accounts of the im- 
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mense size of the cities and the excellent palaces and houses in 
them. But India was a land of villages as it still continues to be, 
and the condition of life in the villages was not so attractive as to 
draw the pen of the travellers. And it is difficult to estimate 
the exact number of villages in the empire. Abdur Razak while 
describing the west coast region says that he arrived “ each day 
at a town or village well populated ”. 168 Nikitin, the Russian 
traveller, remarks that between the large towns there were many 
small ones, and that he came across three such places each day and 
occasionally four . 169 Paes also speaks of many cities and walled 
villages . 170 But we have no definite idea as to the number of 
villages in the empire . 171 

For a descriptive account of the city of Vijayanagar and its 
lofty palaces the writings of the foreign travellers are of indispensa- 
ble value. The Persian ambassador says that the city of Vijayanagar 
was so built that it had seven fortified walls one within the other. 
It was in the seventh fortress that the palace of the king was situ- 
ated . 172 Paes testifies to the fact that the palace of the king was 
surrounded by a very strong wall like some of the others and en- 
closed a very large space . 173 Outside the entrance of the door to 
the king’s residence were two images painted like life. According 
to Paes they represented Krsnadeva Raya and his father. Inside 
on the left there were two chambers one above the other. The lower 
one was below the level of the ground with two little steps which 
were covered with gilded copper, and the way from there to the 
top was all lined with gold, and outside, it was dome-shaped. It 
had a four-sided porch made of cane work and embroidered with 
precious stones. In that chamber was a bed. In the palace there 
was a room with pillars of carved stone and ivory. Behind these 
was the dancing hall . 174 


168. Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. 104. 

169. Major, India, p. 12. 

170. Sewell, op. cit, p. 237. 

171. An epigraph of the time of Sadasiva states that the Kuntala desa over 
which he ruled was twenty-seven thousand yojanas in extent. S. V. 
Venkatesvara infers from this that there were twenty-seven thousand villages 
in the empire ( Indian Culture Through the Ages, II, p. 172) . The assump- 
tion, however, appears to have no warrant. 

172. Elliot, Hist, of Ind., IV, pp. 106-7. 

173. Sewell, op. cit., p. 254. 

174. See ibid., pp. 286-88. 
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An interesting feature about the palaces was the pictures paint- 
ed on their walls. Paes says that there were many chambers in 
the king’s palace at Vijayanagar and in front of one of them were 
“ figures of women, with bows and arrows like amazons .” 175 

The nobility of Vijayanagar also lived in fully equipped and 
well provided houses. Barbosa mentions that there were palaces 
in the city after the fashion of those of the king (with many enclos- 
ed courts and great houses very well built), wherein dwelt the 
great lords and governors . 176 Like the palaces of the king, these 
houses of the nobles generally had compounds. According to the 
account of Paes, from the second line of walls at the capital to the 
king’s palace, there were many streets and rows of houses with many 
“figures and decorations pleasing to look at .” 177 The rich mer- 
chants in the city also lived in such houses ; the same chronicler 
says that there was a broad and beautiful street of fine houses 
which were owned by rich men who could afford to live in them . 178 
The dancing girls who lived in the city also occupied equally good 
houses. Abdur Razak mentions that behind the mint was a 
sort of bazaar which was more than three hundred yards long and 
twenty yards broad, on both sides of which there were houses 
( khanaha ) and fore-courts ( safhaha ) . In front of them instead of 
benches ( kursi ) were built lofty seats of excellent stone . 179 On 
each side of the avenue formed by these houses of the nobles and 
dancing girls were figures of lions, panthers, tigers and other ani- 
mals, so well painted that they seemed to be alive . 180 The Pari - 
jdtapaharanamu also mentions the paintings of birds, swans, doves, 
parrots and other domesticated animals in these houses . 181 

Though persons who could afford all this lived in such lofty 
houses, the middle class people do not appear to have 
enjoyed any such amenities. Paes says that there were 
more than a hundred thousand dwelling houses in Vijaya- 
nagar all one-storeyed and flat roofed to each of which 


175. Ibid., p. 287. 

176. Barbosa, I, p. 202. 

177. Sewell, op. cit., p. 254. 

178. Ibid., p. 255. 

179. Elliot, Hist, of Ind., IV, p. 111. 

180. Ibid., p. 111. 

181. Canto I, v. 106. 
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there was a low surrounding wall . 182 He was evidently 
impressed with these houses and says that the general 
plan of the houses was good and they were like terraces . 183 But 
the poorer people lived in small thatched and straw houses with 
only small doors . 184 The houses of the middle class people were 
arranged “according to occupations in long streets with many open 
spaces .” 185 This arrangement of the houses of the people accord- 
ing to their occupation is also evidenced by the inscriptions which 
mention such streets as Kammalatteru 186 (the artisans’ street) , and 
the Kaikkolatteru 187 (the weavers’ street). The flooring of many 
of these houses was of mud. It was kept neat and clean by 
smearing cowdung and water . 188 

Large towns appear to have had certain special amenities which 
the smaller towns and villages could not have enjoyed. The first 
among such was a pleasure garden or park. In the city of Vijaya- 
nagar for instance there were many groves of trees. The king had 
close to his palace a palm grove and other rich fruit bearing trees. 
There were also near the Moorish quarter many orchards and 
gardens with fruit bearing trees, for the most part mangoes and 
areca palms and jack trees, orange and lime trees growing so closely 
one to another that they appeared like a thick forest . 189 In many 
of these parts there were conduits of water which flowed into the 
midst of them and in certain places there were also lakes . 190 


182. Sewell, op. c it., p. 290 ; see for a description of the houses in Nagala- 
pura, p. 246; see also p. 244. 

183. Ibid., p. 286. 

184. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 262 ; Barbosa, I, p. 202 ; Sewell, op. cit., 
p. 129. 

185. Barbosa, I, p. 202. Dames has the following note on this : “ The words 
* according to occupation 9 are not expressed separately but are implied in the 
verb arruar according to Bluteau (1789) and Vieyra (1813). The allusion is 
to the allocation of trades and crafts each to its own quarter or Muhalla still 
prevalent in Indian towns.” (ibid., fn. 1). See Sewell, op. cit., p. 256 for a 
reference to the Moorish quarter. 

186. 396 of 1911. 

187. 319 of 1911. 

188. For a contemporary notice of this practice by Pietro della Valle, see 
his Travels, II, pp. 230-31 ; see also Rockhill, Notes on the Relations and Trade 
of China, etc., Toung Pao, XVI, p. 456. 

189. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 256-57. 
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Another amenity which large cities like Vijayanagar seem to 
have enjoyed was the town bell which was very helpful to the 
people for knowing the exact time of day . 191 

Food 

The articles of food grown in the Vijayanagar empire 
were rice, Indian corn, grains, beans and other kinds of crops. 
Of the grains there was a great quantity because, besides being 
used as food for men, they were also used for horses; besides 
these, excellent wheat was also grown, though on a small scale . 192 
These articles along with beans, moong (green gram), pulses, 
horse-gram, and many other seeds were all stocked in the market 
and sold very cheap. Paes says that wheat was not so common 
as the other grains since no one ate it except the Moors. Poultry 
and fowls were also used for food by a few classes of people. 
Three fowls could be had for a vintem within the city while out- 
side it four could be had . 193 

When Abdur Razak visited the Vijayanagar court he was 
daily supplied with two sheep, four couples of fowls, five mans of 
rice and one man of butter besides one of sugar . 194 Nuniz gives a 
curious list of food stuffs which constituted the dietary of the 
Vijayanagar sovereigns. He says: “ These kings of Bisnaga eat 
all sorts of things, but not the flesh of oxen or cows which they 
never kill in all the country of the heathen because they worship 
them. They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, doves, 
quail, and all kinds of birds ; even sparrows and rats, and cats and 
lizards, all of which are sold in the market of the city of Bis- 
naga .” 195 With this can be compared the accounts of Paes and 
Barbosa. Paes, while describing the animal food used at Vijaya- 
nagar says that the sheep killed in the city were countless for in 
every street there were men who sold mutton “so clean and so fat” 
that it looked like pork; and there were also pigs in the houses of 
some butchers in certain streets so white and clean that one “could 
never see better in any country .” 196 Barbosa’s description of the 
food stuffs also tempers the grossly exaggerated picture of Nuniz 


181. Parijata, canto II, v. 3. 

192. Sewell, op. cit., p. 237. 

193. Ibid., p. 257. 

194. Elliot, Hist of Ind., IV, p. 113. 

195. Sewell, op. cit., p. 375. 

196. Ibid., p. 258. 
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for he says that the men ate flesh and fish and other meats saving 
beef only which was “forbidden by their perverse idolatry .” 197 

Though meat seems to have been used by a few people, it ap- 
pears that all did not use it. The Brahmans and the Lingayats 
took only vegetarian food. Nuniz asserts that the former never 
killed or ate any living thing . 198 Barbosa too notes that their food 
consisted of honey, butter, rice, sugar, which stewed like pulse and 
milk. Similarly the Jangamas also ate neither flesh nor fish . 199 
We get also some idea about the meal in a Brahman’s house from 
the Amuktamalyada. In the spring it consisted of four or five 
good curries, ghee, butter, vadams, varavals, good rice food, rasam, 
and in the preparation of all these cocoanuts were used. In the 
summer season it consisted of kulu, iksurasam, cocoanut water, 
fruits, good smelling water, mangoes and others quite welcome for 
the season . 200 

We learn about the royal kitchen from the chronicle of Nuniz. 
He says that the king had no expense in connection with his food 
(because his nobles sent it to him every day) which consisted of 
rice, wheat, meat and fowls with all the necessary things. In the 
royal kitchen there were some two hundred inferior 
guards with four persons over them and two officers of 
the guard, who were also captains of soldiers. But 
these ‘ porters 9 were not allowed to go further inside than 
through four or five doors, for there were only eunuchs 
and women inside . 201 The chronicler however contradicts himself 
when he says in another place that king Acyuta Raya had 
ten women cooks for his personal service who prepared food for no 
one except the king himself 202 But at times when the king gave 
banquets he employed a few others. He had a eunuch for guarding 
the gate of the kitchen, and it was his duty to see that no one enter- 
ed the place for fear of poison. The king generally ate alone, and 
was served by women whose duty it was to prepare the table for 
him ; they would place for him a three-legged stool, round and 
made of gold, and on it were put the messes which were brought 


197. Barbosa, I, p. 217. 

198. Sewell, op. cit., p. 390. 

199. Barbosa , I, pp. 217-18. 

200. Canto I, vv. 80 and 81. 

201. Sewell, op. cit, p. 371. 

202. . Ibid., p. 382. 
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in large vessels of gold while the smaller ones were brought in 
basins of gold some of which were adorned with precious stones. 
There was no cloth on the table, but one was brought only when 
the king had finished eating; then he washed his hands and 
mouth. 203 

Abdur Razak says that it was the custom of the “infidels” not 
to eat in the presence of one another. 204 But Nuniz, while descri- 
bing a banquet prepared by the brother of Diva Raya II, says that 
the nobles invited were at their table. However he notes that it 
was the custom among them to place upon the table all that there 
was for eating and drinking, and there was to be no one present in 
the hall except those that had come to eat. 205 

The ordinary people appear to have used only leaves to eat 
their food from. Thus an inscription of A.D. 1524 mentions 
that one Surapparaja freed the Tammala servants of a temple from 
supplying leaves (used in eating food) to that temple free of cost 
in return for some work 206 The leaves of areca palm also appear 
to have been used in taking food. 207 There appear to have been pub- 
lic eating houses in a few important places. Vijayanagar for in- 
stance had such an eating house, where stone slabs with hollows 
in them for rice and curries were used for eating. The travellers 
might have been required to pay according to the kind of slab they 
selected. 208 Besides such places there were many choultries where 
travellers were fed free for a particular number of days. A record 
of A.D. 1489-90 found at Koduvay in the Chingleput district regis- 
ters for instance the provision of kambu for meals for Brahman 
travellers. 209 


203. Ibid, pp. 382-83. 

204. Elliot, Hist of Ind., IV, p. 115. 

205. Sewell, op. cit., p. 303 ; here the accounts of the Persian ambassador 
and Nuniz are contradictory. In the light of the latter’s statement it is 
reasonable to hold that the former’s statement is unreliable, and that only 
a few people, perhaps men of the low castes, were excluded from 
such banquets. Then again Nuniz’s allusion to the custom of the 
servers of food remaining outside after laying the covers is not to be 
taken as the usual rule, for the peculiar circumstances and the reason for 
which that banquet was given would have necessitated the servants being kept 
outside the banqueting hall. 

206. 91 of 1912. 

207. Amukta., canto IV, v. 35. 

208. See Gribble, A History of the Deccan , I, pp. 70-71. 

209. 109 of 1920 ; see also 152 of 1901. 
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There appear to have been sweetmeat shops also ( mitdyi 
angadi ) in certain places in the empire . 210 

Dress 

The sovereigns spent large sums of money on their dress. 
Deva Raya II appeared in court clothed in a robe of zaitun 
(satin ). 211 According to Paes, Krsnadeva Raya was dressed in cer- 
tain white clothes embroidered with many roses in gold . 212 Nuniz 
also says that the kings wore silk clothes ('pachoiis ) 213 of very fine 
material and worked with gold which were worth each ten pardaos; 
they wore at times bajuris of the same sort which were like shirts 
with a skirt . 214 When they went to war they wore a quilted dress 
of cotton over which was put another garment with golden 
plasters with jewels all round it . 215 

The kings wore “a cap of gold brocade two spans long ” 216 which 
according to Paes was in the fashion of a Galician helmet covered 
with a piece of fine stuff all of silk . 217 Nuniz who also saw 
the cap worn by Acyuta says, that it was worth twenty cruzados 
and adds that when he lifted it from his head, he never again put it 
on 218 

The common people wore clothes as a girdle below 
“wound very tightly in many folds and short white shirt of cotton 
or silk or coarse brocade” which were gathered between the thighs 
but were open in front. On their heads they carried small turbans 
while some wore silk or brocade caps . 219 Caesar Frederick also 
describes the dress of the people as follows: “ The apparell that 
they use in Bezeneger is Velvet, Satten, Damaske, Scarlet, or white 
Bumbast cloth, according to the estate of the person, with long Hats 
on their heads called Colae, made of Velvet, Satten, Damaske, or 


210. Karnataka Kavicarite, II, p. 336. 

211. Elliot, Hist, of lnd., IV, p. 113 and fn . 

212. Sewell, op. cit., p. 251. 

213. Silken trappings (Ibid., p. 377). 
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215. Varthema, Jones, p. 129. 
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Scarlet, girding themselves instead of Girdles with some fine Bum* 
bast cloth; they have breeches after the order of the Turkes .” 220 

Wool was very little used. Nicolo dei Conti says that the 
people used to wear a linen cloth round the body ; he adds they 
could not wear more clothing on account of the great heat 221 

The people were also accustomed to the use of shoes. Nicolo 
dei Conti observed that the people wore sandals with purple and 
golden lies . 222 Barbosa also noted the practice of the people using 
rough shoes on their feet (v/ithout stockings ). 223 Paes describes 
the shoes thus: “ The shoes have pointed ends, in the ancient 
manner, and there are other shoes that have nothing but soles, but 
on the top are some straps which help to keep them on the feet. 
They are made like those which of old the Romans were wont to 
wear, as you will find on figures in some papers or antiquities which 
come from Italy .” 224 Caesar Frederick also mentions that the peo- 
ple wore on their feet plain high things called Aspergh . 225 But 
here too it was only the rich people that wore the shoes for as 
Paes himself says : “ The majority of the people, or almost all, go 
about the country barefooted .” 226 Nikitin also says that the peo- 
ple of the Deccan went about barefooted 227 

Umbrellas also were in use. Barbosa describes vividly how 
they were held. He says: “They (the lords and the kings) also 
lake another who holds an umbrella (lit. a shade hat with a han- 
dle) to shade them and keep off the rain, and of these some are 
made of finely worked silk with many golden tassels and precious 
stones and seed pearls. They are also so made as to open and 
shut and may cost three or four hundred cruzados .” 228 Apparently 
all this does not refer to the ordinary people, for they lived in 
“ grovelling poverty.” Varthema says that the common people 
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went quite naked with the exception of a piece of cloth about their 
middle . 229 

The women, viz., the courtezans and the wives of nobles, also 
wore very rich dress . Barbosa observes that they wore 
white garments of very thin cotton or silk of bright 
colours, five yards long, one part of which was girt round below 
and the other part thrown over one shoulder and across their 
breasts in such a way that one arm and shoulder remained un- 
covered . 230 Pietro della Valle also gives an account of the dress 
of the women. According to him they were clothed with figured 
silk from the girdle downwards. As for the upper garment he 
says: “ (They are) from thence upward either naked, or else with 
very pure linen, either of one colour, or striped and wrought with 
several, besides a scarf of the same work cast over the shoulder .” 231 
The women appear to have worn two clothes over their body, one 
a small one, covering the front of the person and the other a big- 
ger one covering the whole body. Nicolo dei Conti says : “ Almost 
all, both men and women, wear a linen cloth bound round the body, 
so as to cover the front of the person, and descending as low as 

the knees and over this a garment of linen or silk, which with 

the women (descends) to the ankles ”. 232 The Amuktamalyada 
also refers almost to this kind of double dress worn by the women 
when it mentions the pavada and the paita (mantle) . 233 

Sometimes women appear to have worn a head dress. Paes 
notes that the women who took part in the Mahdnavami festival 
wore high caps ( collaes ) embroidered .with flowers made of 
pearls . 234 But neither Barbosa nor Pietro della Valle mentions this 
head dress worn by the women. But the former says that their 
heads were uncovered and the hair was “tightly gathered into a 
becoming knot on the top of the head .” 235 The latter also states 
that their “heads were deck’d with yellow and white flowers form- 
ed into a high large diadem, with some striking out like sun beams 
and others twisted together, and hanging down in several fashions 


229. Varthema, Jones, p. 129. 
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which made a pretty sight .” 236 Thus the head dress seems to have 
been worn by a few women only on certain ceremonial occasions. 

In a few places women used to wear shoes. Nicolo dei Conti 
who noted this custom says : “ In some places the women have shoes 
made of thin leather ornamented with gold and silk .” 237 

But all this description refers only to high class women; others 
could not have afforded all these luxuries. 


Section VI 
Luxuries 

The pageantry and grandeur of the court, and the character 
of a few classes of people gave rise to certain wants which came 
to be satisfied. The people craved after some luxuries which seemed 
to be necessary not only to maintain their position and status, but 
also to satisfy their passion for display. The luxuries consisted 
of ornaments, perfumes, betel and other stimulating substances. 

Ornaments : 

The Hindus had a great liking for costly ornaments which they 
generally wore on important occasions. No foreign traveller who 
visited Vijayanagar failed to be struck by the costly jewels worn 
by the sovereigns and the people alike. Abdur Razak, for instance, 
referring to the ornaments worn by Deva Raya II, 
says that “ he had round his neck a collar composed of pure pearls 
of regal excellence and the value of which a jeweller would find 
difficult to calculate ”. 238 Paes too noted the pateca ( Padakkam , 
pendant) of diamonds round Krsnadeva Raya’s neck which was of 
very great value . 239 

As said above the people also used to bedeck themselves with 
costly ornaments. Abdur Razak says: “All the inhabitants of 
the country, whether high or low even down to the artificers of 
the bazaar, wear jewels and gilt ornaments in their ears and around 
their necks, arms, wrists and fingers .” 240 Barbosa mentions the 
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many rings set with precious stones and many ear-rings set with 
many fine pearls on their ears. 241 

About the ornaments used by women we get equally valuable 
details. Barbosa speaks of the’ nose screws made of fine gold wire 
with a pearl, sapphire or ruby pendant, ear-rings set with many 
jewels, necklaces of gold and jewels and very fine coral beads, 
bracelets of gold and precious stones and many coral beads fitted 
to their arms. 242 Paes’ description of the women is more detailed. 
About the women that had assembled at the capital for the Malta - 
navami festival he says that they wore collars on the neck with 
jewels of gold very richly set with many emeralds, diamonds, rubies 
and pearls, many bracelets on their lower arms and many girdles of 
gold and precious stones which hung in order one below the other 
almost as far down as half the thigh. Besides these the women 
wore many other jewels such as strings of pearls round 
the ankles. 243 

The inscriptions also give us some idea of the ornaments used 
in those days. An epigraph of A.D. 1446 mentions the following 
ornaments: large diadem ( patta ), neck-ring (pattakkarai ) , two 
joined neck-rings (iraiidupatlakkarai ) , nose ornament ( mukkutti ) , 
eyes for idols ( tirukkanmalar ) , chest ornaments ( padakkam ) , etc. 244 

As a mark of distinction the gandapendaram or the anklet of 
the heroes was worn by men of distinction. 

Perfumes and Flowers : 

The people used perfumes for their fragrance. They anointed 
themselves after their bath with white sandalwood, aloes, 
camphor, musk and saffron, all fine ground and kneaded with rose 
water. 245 The women used to apply saffron or musk to their 
breasts in winter. 246 Along with the perfumes can be mentioned 
the scented flowers used by the women. 217 
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Betel Leaf : 

A stimulating substance which the people then used as they 
do now was the betel leaf, which they took along with lime and a 
piece of arecanut. The Persian ambassador notes this custom, and 
naively adds that “ it is probably owing to the stimulating proper- 
ties of this leaf, and to the aid of this plant, that the king of that 
country (Vijayanagar) is enabled to entertain so large a sera- 
glio ”. 248 It was used on all ceremonial functions, and it was 
the first thing offered to the visitors . 249 It was, however, the 
peculiar custom observed in the Vijayanagar court that no one 
except the dancing women were allowed to use the betel leaf in 
the presence of the king . 250 

Beds : 

The luxurious extravagance which prevailed at the Vijaya- 
nagar court is also indicated by the costly and well equipped beds 
which were used in the palace. Paes and Nuniz give vivid 
descriptions of the beds and cots used in the palace. While des- 
cribing a bed room in it, Paes says : “ It has a four-sided porch 
made of cane-work over which is a work of rubies and diamonds 251 
and all other kinds of precious stones, and pearls, and above the 
porch are two pendants of gold ; all the precious stone work is in 
heart shape, and interweaved between one and another is a twist 
of thick seed-pearl work ; on the dome are pendants of the same. 
In this chamber was a bed which had feet similar to the porch, 
the cross bars covered with gold and there was on it a mattress 
of black satin ; it had all around it a railing of pearls a span wide ; 
on it were two cushions and no other covering ” 252 He also speaks 
of another “ cot of silver with its curtains .” 253 Nuniz also has 
something to say about the beds in the palace at Vijayanagar. 
Speaking about Acyuta Raya he says : “ The bedsteads in which 
his wives sleep are covered and adorned with silver plates. 
Every wife has her bed in which she sleeps, and that of the King 
is plated and lined and has all its legs of gold, its mattress of 
silk, and its round bolster worked round the ends with large seed 
pearls. It has four pillows of the same pattern for the feet, and 
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•has no other sheet than a silk cloth on top. He always carries 
with him a mosquito curtain with a frame of silver ; 254 and he 
has a house made of pieces of iron in which is contained a very 
large bed, which is intended for such times as he takes the 
field .” 255 He also says that he took with him a bedstead of ivory 
inlaid with gold if a son or daughter followed him to the battle- 
field . 255 

Swing-cots were also in use. Paes says that in a particular 
corridor there was a cot suspended in the air by silver chains. 
“The cot had feet made of bars of gold so well made that they 
could not be better, and the cross bars of the cot were covered 
with gold ; this cot had feet of gold with much setting of precious 
stones and the cross bars were covered with gold .” 257 

Vessels : 

The luxury of the court was also seen in the vessels which 
were used in the palace. All the things made use of in the ser- 
vices in the palace, such as basins, bowls, stools, ewers and other 
articles were made of gold and silver. Rooms were covered with 
silver plates and gold wires . 258 


Section VII 
Games and Amusements 

An account of the social activities of the people will not be 
complete without mention being made of the games and amuse- 
ments which they enjoyed. In fact these constitute the brighter 
side of the life of a people, but for which their social activities 
cannot have much interest and attraction. 

One of the games that was largely participated in by the 
people high and low was wrestling. The one peculiarity about 
such wrestlings was that at them severe blows were given in such 
seriousness that teeth would be broken and eyes would be put 
out, faces would be disfigured and at times men had to be carried 
away speechless by their friends. They even gave fine falls too 


254. See Sewell’s note at p. 285 op. cit. 

255. Ibid., pp. 369-70. 

256. Ibid., p. 370. 

257. Ibid., p. 287. 

258. See Ibid., pp. 369-70; and also pp. 285, 289. 
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at times. They had their captains and judges who were there to 
put each one on an equal footing in the field and also to adjust 
the honours to him who won . 259 Nuniz confirms the above 
account of Paes when he says : “ The king has a thousand 
wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle before the king but not in 
our manner for they strike and wound each other with two circlets 
with points, which they carry in their hands to strike with, and the 
one most wounded goes and takes his reward in the shape of a silk 
cloth such as the king gives to these wrestlers. They have a captain 
over them and they do not perform any other service in the 
kingdom .” 260 

Du Jarric gives the following description of the wrestling 
matches : “ One who would wrestle strips himself. Then several 

strong and brawny youths called geitas who are ready beforehand, 
rub the nobleman ; then they box, jump, fence and take other kinds 
of exercise with him, in order to strengthen him ; and this they do 
until perspiration flows freely. Then the geitas cover the whole of 
the nobleman’s body with sand and massage him, and move his 
arms and legs in every direction, as if they would disjoint his 
bones. Finally the nobleman is brushed, anointed and washed with 
warm water ; and when dry, dresses himself. Noblemen take this 
kind of exercise almost every day before dinner in order to be fit 
and healthy ; thus men as old as seventy look only thirty ”. 261 

The kings themselves seem to have practised wrestling for 
Paes says that Krsnadeva Raya used to wrestle each day with one 
of his wrestlers . 262 

Along with wrestling, duelling seems to have been in vogue. 
Great honour was done to those who fought in a duel, and the estate 
of the dead man was given to the survivor. According to Nuniz 
who has left the above details, no one could fight a duel with- 
out first asking leave of the minister, which was however very 
formal, for it was forthwith granted . 263 Barbosa also mentions 
duels which he witnessed and his accounts are of great value 
inasmuch as they contain interesting details about them. 


259. Paes: Sewell, op. cit., p. 271 ; see also p. 268. 

260. Ibid., p. 378. 

261. Du Jarric, I, pp. 684-85; quoted by Heras in his Aravidu Dynasty, I, 
PP. 313-14. 

262. Sewell, op. cit., p. 249. 

263. Ibid., pp. 383-84. 
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He says : “ They are accustomed to challenge one another 
to duels, and when a challenge has been accepted and the 
king gives his permission, the day for the duel is fixed by 
the persons challenged, and the weapons to be used must be 
according to measure ; that of the one of the same length as that of 
the other. The king appoints seconds and a field for the fight, and 
when this has been done, they go thither naked, covered only with 
some cloth wrapped round their middles, with very cheerful faces. 
Then after saying their prayers they begin to fight, and as they are 
bare it is over in a few strokes in the presence of the king and his 
court. No man may speak to them while they are fighting, except 
the seconds, each of them stands by his own man : and this is such 
a common practice among them that some are slain daily.” 264 
Castanheda also describes this practice, and he adds that the king 
gave a gold chain to the person whom he considered to be very 
brave in duelling and he was expected to defend it against anyone 
who challenged him. He also says that men engaged themselves in 
duels for the love of women, on account of which sometimes they 
lost their lives. 265 

There appear to have been special gymnasiums where these 
duels and wrestlings were conducted ; and for their maintenance 
lands were granted tax-free. Thus a record at Candravalli dated 
A.D. 1677 records the grant of a rent-free land for maintaining a 
gymnasium. 266 The Raghunathabhyudayam also mentions the ex- 
istence of such a gymnasium at Tanjore. 267 

Fr. Du Jarric describes the gymnasium at Candragiri in the 
following terms : “ The house fitted for this has a yard in the 

centre, the pavement of which is covered with a layer of lime so 
smooth that it looks like a mirror; there is a walk around it, spread 
over with red sand, on which they rest as on a soft bed.” 268 

Hunting afforded another pastime not only to the rulers but 
also to the people. The Vijayanagar sovereigns took great inte- 

264. Barbosa , I, pp. 190-91. 

265. Castanheda, Bk. II, Ch. 16, p. 53, referred to in Barbosa, II, p. 236, 
fn.; see also Vol. I, p. 190, fn. 2; for Nuniz’s account of Krsnadeva Raya’s 
invitation to Vira Bhadra for a duel with a professional man, see Sewell, op. 
cit, pp. 319-20. 

266. MA.R., 1929, No. 2. 

267. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources,* p. 265. 

268. Du Jarric I, p. 684-5, quoted by Rev. H. Heras in Aravidu Dynasty, 
I, pp. 313-14 ; see also Sewell, op. cit., p. 378, 
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rest in elephant hunts ; Deva Raya II was called a Gajabetekara 
(hunter of elephants). 269 The king also took great delight in 
witnessing elephant hunts, which is indicated by the title gajavet- 
tai kandu aruliya (who witnessed the elephant hunt). 270 . Abdur 
Razak gives a vivid description of the method followed in hunting 
and catching elephants. 271 Similarly boars and deer seem to have 
been hunted. The kings very often took the title Gajamrgayd - 
vihdra (sportful hunter of the elephant) 272 Deva Raya 
is said to have attempted a boar hunt 273 In all these hunts, hawks 
and falcons seem to have been used on a large scale as is indicated 
by such words and titles as sdluva and rdya paksi sdluva 214t Ferish- 
tah however says that the Hindus were strangers to the use of 
hawks. 275 This is evidently wrong for we have evidence to show 
that the use of hawks was known to the Hindus as is indicated by 
the above titles. 276 

Horse riding was also a pastime of the people. The carvings 
on the temple walls representing men riding on horses shows to 
what great extent horses were used in wars. A certain chief 
Allappa Nayaka was called in a record of A.D. 1383 Champion over 
Mandalikas who mounted a horse with the help of a stool or 
stirrup. 277 This title shows how popular horse-riding was. 

Among the other pastimes of the people the game of chess 
was one ; and Krsnadeva Raya’s daughter appears to have been an 
expert in that game. 278 


269. A.S.R. , 1907-08, p. 250 ; for a discussion on this title see the same. 

270. 337 of 1908. 

271. Elliot, Hist, of Ind., IV, pp. 109-111. 

272. E.C., TV, Gu. 67. 

273. Ibid., Cn. 195. 

274. E.C., X, Mr. 1. 

275. Briggs, The Rise , II, p. 405. 

276. See also Elliot, Hist of Ind., TV, p. 121, where falconers are men- 
tioned as having been engaged by Deva Raya II, though we are not given 
the purpose for which they were engaged. 

277. M.A.R., 1914-15, para 59. 

278. Some Milestones of Telugu Literature, by S. Subbaramayya Pantulu, 
Ind . Ant, XXVII, p. 299. 

According to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar ( Sources , p. 138), Krsna Raya granted 
to poet Nandi Timmayya an agrahara for his skill in playing dice. But the 
line under consideration is Krsnaraya ksitisa karund samdlabdha ghana 
caturantayana mahdgrahdra sanmanayutudu,’ meaning who was honoured 
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Apart from these games which gave pleasure to the people, 
the theatre, dance and music gave great entertainment and amuse- 
ment to them. 

We get some details about the Vijayanagar stage from the 
literature of the period. Poet Gangadhara, a contemporary of 
Mallikarjuna Raya, composed a high-class drama in Sanskrit called 
Gdngdddsapratapavildsam at the request of prince Gahgadasa the 
ruler of the Pavacala State. For this work, he was greatly honour- 
ed with a kanakabhiseka (bathing in gold) . But there was no one 
found in that court to enact the drama. Hence an actor of the 
court of Mallikarjuna proposed to go to the court of Gahgadasa 
to stage the new drama there. 279 Krsnadeva Raya, himself a great 
scholar as we have seen, wrote a Sanskrit drama called Jambavati - 
kalydnam. In the prologue to the work it is said that it was en- 
acted before the people assembled to witness the Caitra (Spring) 
festival of Virupaksa at Vijayanagar. 280 Inscriptional evidence 
also shows that theatres were known in the Vijayanagar days. An 
epigraph of A.D. 1514-15 records a gift of land by Karnam Basa- 
parasa, son of Somarasa of Tiruppatturu, to a certain Nattuva 
Nagayya, whose father Cegayya was connected with the drama 
Tdyikundanataka, and to the daughter of Nattuva Timmaya of 
Potavari who was a pdtrl (actress?). 281 Thus farces seem to have 
not only been written in the Vijayanagar days, but also enacted 
before the public. 

A miniature imitation of the drama was the puppet show, 
which seems to have been very popular in the Vijayanagar 
days.- A record of A.D. 1521 registers the grant of the village of 
Uppa Kuntipale belonging to Sadali free of all imposts to the pup- 
pet player ( bommalata ) Puruvati Puranar Virappa’s son Krsmappa 
(Krsnappa) by one Ganga Raya Deva Maharaja Aya. 282 A record 
of an earlier date also mentions the puppet players. It begins as 
follows: “ As the stage manager pulls the strings of the puppet and 
makes him dance, so(?) control my actions ,,28S 


with ghana ca turantaydna (palanquin?) and a mdh&grama (great village) by 
the grace of Krsna Raya.’ 

279. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 66. 

280. Ibid., p. 142. 

281. 558 of 1915. 

282. E.C., X, Sd. 100. 

283. E.C., XII, Gb. 29. 
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Dance is a necessary feature of a theatre and this art was 
greatly encouraged in the Vijayanagar court. Gdpa Tippa wrote 
a book on dancing . 284 This art was so perfect under the 
Vijayanagar kings that when for instance Abdur Kazak saw it 
exhibited before the idol during the Mahanavami festival, he was 
so enraptured that he says: “ The girls began to move their feet 
with such grace that wisdom lost its senses and the soul was intoxi- 
cated with delight ”. 285 The devaddsis (servants of God) as the 
dancing girls were called were attached to temples, and when food 
was offered to God they danced before the idol and themselves 
gave Him food and all that was necessary . 286 Nuniz speaking about 
the dancing girls attached to the palace says that every Saturday 
they were obliged to go to the palace to dance and posture 
before the king's idol which was in the interior of his palace . 287 
Barbosa says that these dancing girls were given training in dan- 
cing. There was a dancing hall in the palace where the ladies 
and courtezans underwent the necessary training. Paes gives 
a vivid description of the hall. The hall was long and nar- 
row supported by many half pillars on all sides and gilt. 
Between every two pillars there was a panel. There were 
also images between them and between the images and pillars ran 
a design of foliage like plates all gilt with the reserves of leaves 
in red and blue. The images were those of dancing women having 
little drums. The designs of the panels showed the positions at 
the ends of dances in such a way that on each panel there was a 
dancer in the proper position at the end of a dance. This was to 
teach the women, so that if they forgot the position in which they 
had to remain when the dance was done, they might look at the 
panels where was represented the position to be taken at the end 
of the dance. By this they were able to keep in mind what they 
had to do. There was also a painted recess where the women used 
to “ cling on with their hands in order better to stretch and loosen 
their bodies and legs.” There they were taught to make the 
whole body supple so that their dance might be made more grace- 
ful. The king used to watch .these dances. In the middle of the 
wall in the hall was a golden image of a girl of twelve 
years with her arms in the position which she occupied 


284. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 63. 

285. Elliot, Hist of lnd., IV, p. 118. 

286. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 241-42. 

287. Ibid., p. 379. 
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at the end of a dance. 288 Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore was 
so proficient in the art and theory of dance that he was able to 
design a new type of dance which came to be called Raghunatha - 
vilasa, after himself. 289 

Allied to the dance was the kolattam or stick play. Young 
girls trimly clad used to go round the streets in small batches “all 
of them carrying in each hand a little round painted stick, about a 
span long or a little more, which they struck together after a musi- 
cal measure to the sound of drums and other instruments, and 
one of the skilfullest of the company sung one verse of a song, 
at the end of which they all reply’d seven or eight times, in the 
number of their metre with the word cole, cole , cole , 290 They thus 
went to the temple followed by other women, and used to dance 
in circles in the temples till late in the night.” 291 Pietro della Valle 
who noted this custom says that this was a festival which they 
celebrated for three days at the end of a certain feast in honour 
of Gaurl wife of Mahodaka, and hence it was celebrated by girls 292 

Music received great encouragement at the Vijayanagar court. 
Inscriptions mention the names of certain instruments like bheri, 
dundubhi, mahamuraja 203 and vlna 294 The use of tamburu was 
well known, and an inscription of A.D. 1533 records a grant of 
land made by one Allappa Nayaka to the Tamburine players (tara- 
matukararige ) of the Hanumanta temple at Huruvaji. 295 Accord- 
ing to the Ying Yai Sheng Lan the musical instrument of the people 
of Calicut was made of the bottle gourd with strings made of cop- 
per wire. It says that in singing the music the harmonious tink- 
ling of pieces of metal could be heard in the accompaniment. 296 
It appears that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries considera- 


288. Sewell, op. cit., p. 288-89. 

289. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 291. 

290. This evidently is the refrain of the song : 

Kolu kole kolanna kole 
Kolu kole celi melu kove 

291. Pietro della Valle, Travels,. II, pp. 258-9. 

292. Ibid., p. 259. The festival referred to is the well-known Gobbi 
Panduga, corresponding to the Tamil Pongal. 

293. E.C., VIII, Sb. 153. 

294. E.C., II, Sb. 258. 

295. E.C., VIII, Sb. 379 ; for another reference see E.C., XU, Gb. 29. 

296. Rockhill, Notes on the Relations and Trade of China, Toung Pao, 
XVI, p, 458. 
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ble change was brought about in the science of music in South 
India which led to the writing of books on the subject. Gopa 
Tippa wrote a book on music determining the different ways 
of keeping time . 297 Krsnadeva Raya is said to have been unrival- 
led in music and rhetoric . 298 Krsiia, a great scholar and musician, 
who had specialised in the art of playing on the vina, and who 
was the great grandfather on the maternal side of Raghavendra, 
taught the emperor Krsnadeva Raya how to play on the vina and 
got from him as gurudaksmd a costly pearl necklace and other 
jewels . 299 Sripadarayasvami, said to have been a guru of Saluva 
Narasimha, is credited with the composition of hundreds of scientific 
musical compositions, like the Ugabhoga, Sulddi, Gita, and 
Prabandha. Sri Vadiraja Svami, Purandara dasa and Kanaka 
dasa who belonged to the Dasa kuta composed two classes of songs, 
Gitas and Prabandhas on the one hand and Ugdbhogas on 
the other . 300 It is said that Purandara dasa illustrated each raga 
by a song and the total number of his compositions is estimated at 
4, 75, 000. 301 

Rama Raya took great pleasure in music on the vina and 
singing . 302 Further according to the Svaramelakalanidhi of 
Ramayamatya, Rama Raya spent his time amidst scholars versed 
in music and other arts. This Ramayamatya exhibited his skill in 
the art of music. At the suggestion of Venkatadri he also wrote 
his Svaramelakalanidhi, a book on music, and in this work he has 
tried to settle several points of dispute among scholars about 
music . 303 

Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore was a great authority on music. 
He was the author of new rdgas like Jayantasena and new talas like 
Ramananda. He is also said to have taught the art of playing on 
the vmd to many musicians. He was also the inventor of a new 
mela after his own name in which any recognised raga could be 
played . 304 


297. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 63. 

298. E.I., I, p. 401. 

299. S. K. Aiyangar, op. c it., p. 252. 

300. Vijayanagar Centenary Volume , p. 375. 

301. See Q.J.M.S., XXIX, No. I, p. 21. 
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303. Svaramelakalanidhi, edited by M. S. Ramaswamy Ayyar, Intro., 
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Venkata Makhi, the son of Govinda Dlksita of Tanjore, wrote 
an important work on music called CaturdaTidiprakasika. He was 
a disciple of Tanappacarya who was a descendent in the scholas- 
tic line of Sarngadeva . His work analyses the basis of the present 
day southern system of music and treats of its rdga classification. 
“ The rdgas are arranged under seventy-two primary rdgas called 
melakartas with a large number of derivative rdgas attached to 
each. This author makes use of the twelve semitones only in des- 
cribing the ragas ”. 305 

The women were also able to understand the two sorts of 
music, Karnata and Desa. They were able to sing very sweetly and 
to play on the vmd and such other musical instruments as the 
Ravanahasta. Raghunatha examined the proficiency of all of them 
and honoured them with kanakabhiseka. Some of the songs sung 
before him were designed by himself. The chief rdgas that were 
sung were Jayamangala , Simhalallla, Jayanissam( ?) and Kaca- 
rcaritra. Some of the talas to which they were played were Rati’ 
Ilia, Turangallla , Rangabharana, Anahga'parikramana, Abhinandana, 
Nandanandana and Abhimala , 306 


305. Popley, The Music of India , pp. 18-19. 

306. Raghunathabhyudayam, Ramabhadramba, S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, 
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RELIGION 
Section I 

Introductory 

The centuries following the Christian era were marked by 
the spread of Saivism and Vaisnavism in South India. 

The Saiva saints Tirunavukkarasu, Tirujnanasambanda, 
Sundara and Manikkavacaka and the Nayanmars started the bhakti 
movement in South India. The first three wrote the Devarams, 
while Manikkavacaka wrote the Tiruvacakam. All of them 
stressed the importance of bhdkti. Side by side with this bhakti 
movement was another movement which stressed the importance 
of the philosophical aspect of religion. This was headed by Sri 
Sankara (8th century) who expounded the doctrine of Vedanta 
and based his philosophy on the Vedas and Smrtis. He saw no 
difference between Siva and Visnu, and his philosophy was a 
rigorous monism. To propagate his theories, he is said to have 
established four mathas at four places— Srngeri, KancI, Jagannath 
and Dvaraka over each of which he appointed a pontiff to be 
followed in regular succession. 

Similarly with regard to Vaisnavism, there appeared in 
South India a few Vaisnava teachers who were known as the 
Alvars. They were twelve in number, and among them pro- 
minent mention may be made of Poygai Alvar, Namma Alvar, 
Kulasekhara Alvar, Periya Alvar and Tirumangai Alvar. Their 
works “may be described as welling with a genuine love of an 
extremely intense degree for Visnu, and in their earnestness and 
fervour they stand only on a par with the equally strong and 
touching appeals to God made in the Devaram by the iSaiva saints. 
Their love or bhakti is the foundation of the doctrine of prop atti 
which looms large in the Vaisnava philosophy.” 1 Later than the 
Vaisnava Alvars, flourished a few Vaisnava Acaryas such as 
Nathamuni and Alavandar (Yamunacarya) , who propounded and 
elaborated the philosophy of the Alvars. They were followed by 


1. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Hist, of Sri Vaishnavism in South India, p. 29 
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Sri Ramanujacarya who lived in the 11th and 12th centuries. 
While Sankara emphasised the monistic theory, Ramanuja pro- 
pounded the theory of Visistddvaita. According to the Advaita 
doctrine of Sankara, Brahman alone is real, and all else is illusory 
manifestation ( maya ), but according to the Visistadvaidic position 
all things are real and permanent as attributes inseparable from 
the one Brahman. 

In the thirteenth century there lived another great philosopher 
and thinker called Madhvacarya who preached the doctrine of 
the Dvaita philosophy. He argued that the individual soul was 
not one with the supreme God, but separate, and that all things 
were real and permanent. 

These movements were slowly spreading in the country, when 
all of a sudden, in the fourteenth century, the Muhammadan 
invasions with their concomitant results gave a fresh impetus for 
the religious movements in South India. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, India south of 
the Vindhyas presented a deplorable picture. It was then a land 
of warring kingdoms and principalities being divided among four 
important powers, the Yadavas of Devagiri, the Kakatlyas of 
Warangal, the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra and the Pandyas in 
the extreme south. It was at this time that the Sultans of Delhi 
began to interfere in South Indian politics, and thus drove a 
wedge into the confusion that prevailed in that part of India. 
Muhammad Bin Tughlak invaded the Hoysala territory in 1327 
and. compelled Ballala III to submit. The dispute between Sun- 
dara Pandya and Vira Pandya in the Pandyan court in the extreme 
south over the succession question weakened the empire and 
made it easy for the Mahammadan invaders to interfere in her 
affairs, plunder her territories and add to the confusion in the 
country. 2 After the preliminary excursions had been led into 
South India, Muhammad Bin Tughlak “subdued the whole of the 
Kamatak both in length and breadth even to the shore of the sea 
of Oeman” 3 in 1327 and appointed Jalal-ud-din to rule over 
Madura which he had made a province of the Delhi empire. But 
Jalal-ud-din declared his independence. Tughlak arranged an 
expedition against the rebellious chief but his attempt proved 
abortive. The Madura Sultan was murdered and was succeeded 


2. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 201-11. 

3. Briggs, The Rise, I, p. 413. 
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by his son-in-law Ghiyas-ud-din, who in the course of a war with 
VIra Ballala inflicted “ the worst of all defeats ” on the Hindus 
and murdered the Hoysala ruler. Ghiyas-ud-din was successively 
followed on the throne by Nasir-ud-din, ’Adil Shah, Fakr- 
ud-din Mubarak Shah and ’Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah. The 
Sultanate seems to have come to a close about 1377-78 as a result 
of the early wars of the Vijayanagar prince Kampana. 

The Muhammadan occupation of South India was a regular 
tyranny. Ibn Batuta found his brother-in-law Ghiyas-ud-din 
to be a cruel tyrant and observes that he was “ a fiend in human 
shape.” The temples were the objects of Muhammadan attack, 
and the renowned shrines of Srlrangam and Cidambaram suffered 
worst. As soon as the Muhammadans had reached near 
Srirangam, the image of Sriranganatha was taken away from the 
place by Vedanta Desika. The Pdndyan Chronicle says : “ The 

proper tutelary deity of Madura went into the Malayalam 
country. Then the wall of the temple, the fourteen towers on it 
and the streets inside were destroyed.” 4 An epigraph describes 
the rule of the Muhammadans at Madura in the following terms : 
“ The times were Tulukkan (Muhammadan) times ; the devaddna 
lands of the Gods were taxed with kudimai ; the temple worship, 
however, had to be done without any reduction ; the ulavu or 
cultivation of the temple lands was done by turns by the tenants 
of the village.” 5 The Madhuravtfayam of Gangadevi also gives a 
vivid but somewhat poetic description of the character and effects 
of the Muhammadan occupation of Madura. It says : “ The place 
now known as Vyaghrapuri (Cidambaram) has been continuously 
so, for tigers inhabit it now where men once dwelt, the Vimana 
(the dome of the central shrine) of Srirangam is so dilapidated 
that now it is the hood of Adisesa alone that is protecting the, 
image of Rariganatha from the falling debris. The Lord of 
Gajaranya (Tiruvanaikkaval, Jambukesvaram near Srirangam), 
who once killed an elephant to obtain its skin for his garment, has 
now again been reduced to this condition, because he is stripped 
bare of all the clothing; while the garbhagrha (central shrine) of 
many another temple is crumbling, its manta'pa overgrown with 
vegetation and the wooden doors of the temple eaten up by white 
ants. Where there resounded once the joyous music of the 
mrdangam (a kind of drum) there is heard at present the howl 

4. Or. His. Mss., I, p. 35. 

5. MJ5.R., 1916, para 33. 
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of the jackal that has made it its abode. The river Kaver! that 
was curbed by proper dams and flowed in regular channels has 
begun to run in all directions. In the agraharas where the smoke 
issuing from the fire offerings ( Ydgadhuma ) was largely visible, 
and in which the chant of the Vedas was everywhere audible, we 
have now the offensive smelling smoke issuing from the roasting 
of flesh by the Muhammadans and the harsh voice of these ruffians 
alone is heard there. The beautiful cocoanut trees which were 
gracing the gardens surrounding the city of Madura have been 
cut down by these intruders, and in place of these we see plenty 
of sulas (stakes for impaling persons) with garlands made by 
stringing human heads together, resembling and recalling in a 
remote manner the cocoanut trees. The water of the river 
TamraparnI which used to be rendered white by the sandal paste 
rubbed away from the breasts of the youthful maidens who were 
bathing in it is now flowing red with the blood of cows slaughtered 
by these monstrous sinners .” 6 

Thus the Muhammadan occupation of South India created a 
feeling of great horror among the Hindus. The Hindus rose up 
from their slumber and felt the necessity for united action. They 
wanted to stem the tide of Muhammadan aggression beyond the 
south of the Krsna. This desire to strengthen the cause of Hindu 
unity in South India necessitated their united action and the 
foundation of a strong government. The establishment of this 
empire which was to play a very important part in the history 
of South India marked the assertion of Hindu independence by 
South India. 

The object of the foundation of Vijayanagar was religious in 
character. The Hindus were anxious to preserve their religion, 
traditions, and Dharma from the onslaughts of Islam. This work 
necessitated a greater amount of attention being paid to the reli- 
gious revival in the land. This activity in the field of religion 
to save it from Islam led also to greater attenion being paid to 
literature, for in India the character and number of literary pro- 
ductions depended largely on the religious movements in the 
country. Thus the foundation of Vijayanagar had three effects : 
the Muhammadans were held in check, the religious revival was 
given an impetus, and the period was marked by a great literary 
renaissance. 


6. Madhuravijayam, Intro., pp. 5-6. 
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Soon after its foundation, the Sangama brothers and their 
sons, especially Kampana, the son of Bukka, engaged themselves in 
freeing South India from Muhammadan domination. According 
to the Kdyilolugu, the idol of Ranganatha of Srlrangam after having 
been taken to Tirunarayanapuram by way of Jyotiskudi, 
Tirumalirunjolai ( Alagarkoyil) , Kolikkudu (Calicut) and Punga- 
nur, was kept at that place for some time after which it was finally 
removed to Tirupati. When Gopanna, the ruler of Jinji, heard 
of the vicissitudes of the idol, he had it removed to Jinji where he 
kept it in the beautiful rock-cut shrine of Ranganatha at Singa- 
varam near his capital. Meanwhile the chief who was left in 
charge of Srlrangam removed his headquarters to Kannanur, a 
village six miles north of Srirangam, owing to considerations of 
health, and fortified that place with the stones obtained by 
demolishing the outer enclosures of the Srlrangam temple. 
Through the good offices of a dancing girl of Srlrangam who was 
on intimate relations with the Muhammadan chief with the object 
of saving the temple from destruction, a Kaniyala Brahman named 
Singappiran secured a post in the service of the Muhammadan chief 
and was serving him faithfully. As soon as news of the founda- 
tion of Vijayanagar reached the ears of the distressed people of 
South India Tirumanattun Nambi, the son of Singappiran, sent 
one Uttama Nambi, one of the sthdnattars of the temple, to inform 
Gopanna about the condition of Srirangam. Soon communica- 
tions were started between Jinji and Samayavaram. In 1370-71 
Gopanna defeated the Muhammadan chief “ who had degenerated 
by drink and debauchery and become thoroughly powerless to 
resist an attack,” and re-established the image of Ranganatha in 
the temple. 7 

The activities of Kampana in the south proved a death-knell 
to the Muhammadan domination in the south. Ruined temples 
were restored by him and worship in them was revived. When 


7. See Madhurdvijayam, pp. 12-25; Taylor, Or. His. Mss., II, p. Ill; 
18 of 1899; S. K. Aiyangar, South India under the Muhammadan Invaders, 
p. 116. The Pandyan Chronicle describes in vivid colours how the temple 
looked when it was opened by Kampana. It says: “Then things were 
found precisely as on the day when the temple was shut; the lamp that was 
lighted on that day, the sandal wood powder, the garland of flowers, and 
the ornaments usually placed on the morning of festival days were now 
found to be exactly as it is usual to And them on the same evening of such 
festival days.” (Taylor, Or. His. Mss., I, pp. 35-7). 
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he was active in the south the enthusiastic sons of Sangama were 
active in the north. In the arduous task of stemming the tide 
of Islamic aggression, they were helped by the distinguished 
pontifical heads of the Srngeri matha, Vidyatlrtha and Vidya- 
ranya. Later tradition even goes to the extent of crediting 
Vidyaranya with the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar for 
the preservation of Hindu religion and Dharma. Kriyasakti Pandita 
of the Pasupata school of Saivism also joined hands in the Hindu 
effort to save South India from Islamic aggression. “It is a 
recognised element of national psychology that where a society is 
on the defence it cherishes every inherited tradition and holds 
fast to all things good and bad which it has inherited. Conser- 
vatism becomes a national virtue ; the maintenance of what has 
been a point of national honour. That is not the time for reforms, 
for the raison d’etre of the State is the defence of what exists. 
The orthodoxy of the kings became therefore the central point in 
the State. Hence it is that the great States which stood out the 

Mahommedan influence like Vijayanagar became 

the citadels of orthodoxy, places where customs, which in a free 
India never had universal acceptance, came to be considered 
orthodox and unchangeable.” 721 The ideal for which Vijayanagar 
and its kings stood is well indicated by an epigraph of A.D. 1376 
which states : “ In the world Acyuta (Krsna) was born to Yasoda 
and Nanda Gopa and gave them a promise that he would eventu- 
ally reappear as a king to deliver the world when it was over- 
spread by Mlecchas. Accordingly he was born in the region of 
Pampapuri to Sangama and his wife Kamambika as Bukkamahl- 
pati.” 8 It was an epoch of religious excitement and moral 
awakening when the forces of Hinduism were strengthened. The 
interest of the kings in such a movement is well borne out by 
such titles as Vedamargapratisthapandcarya and Vaidikamarga 
pratisthdpandcarya which the early rulers of Vijayanagar took. 
It was also a period when “the teachings of Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Madhvacarya, the doctrine of the Vedanta , - Advaita and 
Dvaita schools, the creed of the Jangamas or Lingayats, etc., were 
led to interminable discussions all urging their respective tenets 
with a zeal.” 9 


7a. Sardar K. M. Panikkar, Origin and Evolution of Kingship in India , 
pp. 153-54. 

8. E.C., IV, Yd. 46; Intro., p. 23. 

9. - Elliot, Num. Orient., p. 92. 
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According to the Guruparampara, Vidyaranya, the Advaita 
teacher, and Aksobhyamuni, the follower of the Dvaita philosophy, 
had a controversy regarding their respective doctrines of illusion 
( maya ) and reality ( tattva ) . Both of them sent their contentions 
through the king of Vijayanagar to Vedanta Desika (then at 
Srlrangam) for arbitration. But the Visistadvaita teacher de- 
cided in favour of Aksobhyamuni. Though the chronology 

contained in the story is not above suspicion yet “ the story 

sufficiently illustrates the state of conflict between the two 
schools of philosophy .” 10 But such hot controversies and differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to highly philosophical questions 
did not prevent the rival schools from working together for the 
preservation of their religion. The activities of Vidyaranya who 
was on very intimate terms with the royal house of Vijayanagar 
are known to us better. He helped Bukka I and Harihara II in 
the task of religious revival and tried to do his work with their 
help. He added to his religious undertakings others of a political 
nature and boldly played the part of a statesman and empire 
builder . 11 Vidyaranya is said to have invited Vedanta Desika 
who was living at Satyamahgalam to Vijayanagar perhaps to work 
together. But the Desika appears to have preferred a life of 
seclusion whence he could work for the emancipation of the 
country to one of active participation in the political movements 
of the period, in which respect he was a shining contrast to the 
great Advaita techer of the fourteenth century. 

To save South India from the Islamic onslaughts and to revive 
the Hindu religion, literary works had to be produced, and com- 
mentaries on ancient works had to be written to expound and 
explain the tenets of the Hindu religion. The foundation of 
Vijayanagar coincided in point of time with the outburst of a 
momentous literary movement in South India. Since the four- 
teenth century there flourished in the Vijayanagar empire a 
succession of eminent scholars in the different branches of literature 
and who were followers of the different schools of philosophy of 
South India. It was an age of intense literary activity beginning 
with Sayanacarya and Vedanta Desika . 12 On account of the 


10. J.B.B.R.A.S. y XXIV, p. 293 ; Life and Times of Sri Vedanta Desika 
by V. Rangachary; see also C. M. Padmanabhachar, The Life and Teachings 
of Madhvachariar (Coimbatore, 1909); See contra. Bhandarkar, Vaishna - 
vism, Saivism, pp. 59 ff. 

11. See M.A.R., 1908, paras 18-19. 

12. Mookerjee, Local Government, p. 13. 

V.A.— 39 
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destruction of the Hindu kingdoms in the Deccan, a large number 
of scholars migrated to South India and received great patronage 
under the Vijayanagar sovereigns. Sayanacarya and his brother 
Madhavacarya founded a school which wrote commentaries on 
the Vedas , Ar any okas and the Brdhmanas. Thus the epoch was 
one of great religious and literary activity. 

In the Vijayanagar days all the religious sects in South India 
such as the Saiva, Vaisnava, Madhva, Jain, Muhammadan and in 
the later Vijayanagar period, even the Christian were living side 
by side with one another. The Rayas of Vijayanagar generally 
tried to encourage the religious movements in the empire. 


Section II 
Hinduism 

1. jSaivism : 

Among the Hindu religious groups in the Vijayanagar empire 
the Saivas constituted a large majority. They may be classified 
under three broad smaller groups : (i) Advaitins or Smartas, (ii) 
Pasupatas and (iii) Vira Saivas. 

(i) Advaitins : The Advaitins were the followers of the 
philosophy of Sri Sankara who preached the theory of non-dualism. 
In the Vijayanagar empire there were two mathas said to have been 
established by Sri Sankara ; one of them was at Srngeri and the 
other at Kanci, later transferred to Kumbakonam. There were 
also two minor mathas , one at Puspagiri and the other at Virupak- 
§am, but it is difficult to say when they were founded. The great 
scholar and literary celebrity, Vidyaranya, was an Advaita teacher 
and his matha at Srngeri was greatly patronised by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings. In A. D. 1346 the five Sangama brothers made a 
joint grant to that matha. 13 Vidyaranya himself seems to have 
died at Hampi. 14 The Sankaracarya matha at Kanci was also, as 
we shall see in the sequence, greatly patronised by the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns. 

From time to time the Vedantist school of Sankara produced 
scholars of eminence and repute who wrote works and expounded 
the Advaita doctrines. They had also controversies with the 
exponents of the other schools of philosophy. Tradition affirms 

13. E.C., VI, Sr. 1. 

14. MA.R 1916, para 97. 
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that Vidyaranya had a philosophical dispute with Aksobhya Muni, 
a disciple of Madhva and an exponent of the Dvaita philosophy. 
Appayya DIksita, a great scholar and philosopher who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, was a controversialist and had disputes on 
questions of high philosophy with Vijaylndra Tlrtha of the Madhva 
matha at Kumbakonam. 

(ii) Pasupatas : During the Vijayanagar period there 
flourished along with the Advaitins or Smartas, the Pasupatas. 
They paid greater attention to the Saiva Agamas though they did 
not reject the Vedas on that account. By the Vijayanagar period 
the Saivas of this school had spread in portions of South India. 
They had their own gurus and interpreters. The first few kings 
of Vijayanagar appear to have been followers of this school 
of Saivism. Harihara I and Bukka I appear to have been the 
disciples of Kasivilasa Kriyasakti who was a Pasupata. He was 
also the guru of the great minister and general Madhava, who 
mentions him in one of his grants of A.D. 1368. 15 At the instance 
of this Kriyasakti guru, Madhava carried out a special Saiva vow, 
lasting for a year at the end of which he made a gift from the funds 
of his own property to eighty learned Kasmlr Brahmans who were 
well versed in the Saiva rites and were devoted to the Saiva 
creeds. 16 It was probably he that inspired the compilation of 
the Saivagamasara Sarhgraha written jointly by Marappa and 
Madhava. 17 Harihara considered him to be his kulaguru , 18 
Kumara Kampana who conquered the Southern districts for the 
Vijayanagar empire also accepted Kriyasakti guru as his kula- 
guru. 19 Immadi Bukka, son of Harihara, made a grant to the 
temple of Vidyasankara with the permission of Kriyasakti. 20 
According to an epigraph at Vagata in the Bangalore district, 
Kriyasakti himself made a grant of some lands to the local Visnu 
temple. 21 These two inscriptions indicate in unmistakable terms 
that Kriyasakti guru, though a follower of the orthodox Saiva 
school, was tolerant not only to the Advaitins but also to the Vais- 


15. E.C., VII, Sk. 281. 

16. Ibid. 

17. E.C., VIII, Sb. 375. 

18. E.C., V, Cn. 256. 

19. M.E.R., 1925, para 30 ; M.A.R . , 1918 ; paras 105-106 ; Madhuravijayam 
Canto 1, v. 4. Madhavacarya calls himself the kulaguru of Bukka. Probably 
the sons of Sangama had more than one kulaguru. 

20. E.C., X, Mb. 11. 

21. E.C., IX, Hk. 129. 
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navas. This speaks highly of the general spirit of tolerance that 
prevailed in the empire . 22 

(iii) Vira Saivas : The Vira Saivas constituted an influen- 
tial religious sect in the empire. They were another off-shoot of 
the Saivas. Vira Saivism as a religion was given a popular turn 
by Basava (Vrsabha) , a minister and contemporary of king Bijjala 
of the Kalacuryas. The way had however been prepared for him 
by a succession of iSaiva teachers. They did not concern them- 
selves very much with the philosophical doctrines of the Vedan- 
tins. “What philosophy the Jangamas professedly have is 
Vedantic, but in fact they are deistic (not pantheistic) disciples of 

Basava (Vrsabha) who taught Siva worship in its grossest 

form, the adoration of the Linga (Phallus) ; while his adherents, 
who spread all over India under the name of Jangamas, * vagrants, ’ 
or Lingayits ‘ Phallus wearers are idolatrous deists with but a 
tinge of Vedantic mysticism .” 23 They are staunch Saivas and 
carry the phallic (Lingam) always with them. They reject the 
authority of the Vedas, disbelieve the doctrine of re-birth, object 
to child marriage, approve of the remarriage of widows, and cherish 
an intense aversion to Brahmans. They constitute even now a 
very powerful community in the Kanarese country, especially 
among the trading classes. 

(iv) Saiva Siddhantins : By the Vijayanagar days religion 
had become too much associated with ritualistic ceremonials on 
the one hand and philosophical speculations on the other. The caste 
system had become rigid, and ceremonials had taken the place of 
devotion. Hence there was a general revolt against the rigidity 
of caste and the elaborateness of rituals, and the scope for the 
study of the religious literature of the country was expanded by 
the free use of the vernaculars. This widespread discontent 
against rigid orthodoxy resulted in the rise and spread of the cult 
of Saiva Siddhantism among the Saivas. The author of this 


22. A record of A.D. 1377 mentions Singanna Odeya, the grandson of 
Kampana I, as a disciple of Akasavasi Samavedigaru. It is stated in the 
inscription that he received the initiation ( upadcSa ) of Bhuvanesvari from 
that guru , and on that occasion he made a grant of the village of Perusalu 
to his guru (681 of 1917). The term Akd&avasi seems to be a variant of 
the more familiar term Akdsamukhin which indicates that the members of 
this sect lived always mentally in heaven. But we do not have more details 
about them. See M.E.R., 1918, para 66 ; See also Monier Williams, Brah- 
manism and Hinduism , p. 88. 

23- Hopkins, Religions of India , p. 482. 
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movement was one Meykandadeva who wrote the Sivajndna- 
bodham which contains the principles and tenets of that creed. 24 He 
stressed the importance of Siva in the religious pantheon, and made 
Saivism the popular religion among the masses. Meykanda had 
a worthy line of followers in Pattiragiriyar, Pattanattu Pillaiyar, 
Paranjoti Munivar and a few others. They stressed the impor- 
tance of bhakti or devotion in preference to rituals and ceremonies. 
Siva Vakyar ridiculed idol worship thus : “ What is the use of 
decking stones with flowers ? What true religion is there in the 
ringing of bells, the performance of set obeisances, the going 
around fanes, the floating of incense, the offering of things 
arranged as if in a market ? ” About pilgrimages he asked : “ Can 
a bath in the Ganges turn black into white?” But he said: “ Shun 
illusions, repress the senses, then the sacred waves of Kasi will 
swell within your breast.” Pattanattu Pillaiyar had no love of life. 
He says about the body : “ It is a property claimed by various 
agents — by fire, by worms, by the earth, by kites, jackals, and 
curs. Its ingredients, moreover, are nasty and of bad odour”. 
He insists upon the love of God. To him forms of worship and 
the scriptures are all * godward perfidy’. He pleads for the true 
love of God. 25 This movement slowly spread in South India 
during the Vijayanagar days. 

2. Vaisnavism : 

The Vijayanagar days were very propitious for the spread of 
SrI-Vaisnavism in South India. Since the days of Ramanuja, the 
great ?§rI-Vaisnava philosopher and teacher, the Vaisnava creed 
was gaining a large number of adherents. But in the course of a 


24. The date of Meykanda is one of doubt. Prof. Seshagiri Sastri, 
suggests that he lived about A.D. 1550. (Rep. on Sans, and Tam . Mss., 1896- 
97, pp. 52 and 56) . The author of the Madras Manual assigns him to the 
eleventh century and says that the Siddar schools came into existence 
after Ativlra Rama Pandya whom he places in the bleventh century 
(Vol. I, pp. 57 and 120). Gopinatha Rao however thinks that Ativlra 
Rama Pandya lived about A.D. 1236 ( Madras Review, 1904). See in this 
connection Indian Antiquary , Vol. XLIII, pp. 156-57. Meykanda appears 
to have lived in the twelfth century at the latest. Umapati Siva, fourth in 
the spiritual succession to Meykanda, wrote his Gankarpa Nir&karanam in 
S. 1235 (A.D. 1313). See S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, Saiva Siddhanta 
Varalaru, p. 33. 

25. See Ind. Ant, XLIII, pp. 157-58 ; see also Madras Univ. Journal, 
Vol. II, No. I, pp. 111-127 for an article on the Truth in the Saiva Siddhanta 
by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
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few decades his followers had effected certain modifications in his 
teachings and introduced doctrines and practices which the founder 
of the sect had not enjoined and would not have sanctioned. 

Thus within a few years after the death of Ramanuja the 
Vaisnavas had fallen into two camps, each with particular views 
on the different religious and social questions. Their differences 
were generally doctrinal and social in character. The first point at 
issue was whether Sanskrit or Tamil was to be the medium of 
worship, whether the Sanskrit Vedas or the Tamil Prabandhas were 
to be read for the attainment of salvation. Ramanuja by himself 
drew no difference between the Sanskrit works and the Tamil 
works with regard to their use in religious worship ; but later 
when the Vaisnavas came to be divided into two wide and distinct 
groups each preferred one language. While the Vadagalai Vaisna- 
vas preferred the Vedas to the Tamil Prabandhas, the Tengalai 
Vaisnavas preferred the Tamil Prabandhas to the Sanskrit litera- 
ture. But while the former did not neglect Tamil, and in fact 
Vedanta Desika wrote many Tamil works, the latter neglected 
Sanskrit. 

The question as to the method by which salvation could be at- 
tained was also one of the grounds for the differences between the 
two schools. The doctrine of bhakti as a most essential requisite 
for attaining Heaven had been developed by the Alvars into that 
of prapatti or saranagati (self -surrender) . Ramanuja who was a 
Vaisnava Vedantin accepted this doctrine of self-surrender, and 
interpreted the Upanisads and the Vedanta Sutras in the light of 
this doctrine. But after his days disputes arose among the Vaisna- 
vas as to the circumstances and method by which one could attain 
salvation. The Vadagalai school held that before one surrendered 
himself to the divine will, he must try to attain salvation by his 
own effort; it was only after he found that he could not attain 
salvation by such unaided effort, that he might abjectly surrend- 
er to the divine grace. But the Tengalai school held that for a 
man desiring salvation, self-effort was not necessary for the divine 
grace was spontaneous and overflowing, and hence one could reach 
Heaven even without his self-effort, if only he surrendered him- 
self to God. Their views on this question are expressed by an 
analogy. The Vadagalais said that the individual must make efforts 
to get saved in the same way as the young one of a monkey clings 
to its mother while she is hppping from place to place ; but the 
Tengalais argued that God’s grace being spontaneous, acted like a 
cat carrying the kitten in its mouth; hence even without one’s self- 
effort one could attain salvation, and there was required nothing 
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but an attitude of receptivity to the free flow of grace . 26 Comment- 
ing on this question, Bhandarkar says : “ The tendency of Rama- 
nuja’s system seems to be to give an exclusive Brahmanic form to 
the traditional method of bhakti or devotion to God, and this is 
definitely seen in the doctrines of the Vadagalai, while the Tehga- 
lai, or south learning, is more liberal and so shapes the doctrines of 
the system as to make them applicable to Sudras also .” 27 

This difference in the idea as regards the nature of God’s grace 
led to another differentiation with regard to sin and forgiveness. 
The Tengalai school held that since God’s grace was spontaneous, 
sins might be committed by men with impunity, but the Vadagalai 
school contended that sins could not be committed with impunity, 
for God simply ignored the commission of sins, but did not wel- 
come them. 

The two schools again held different views as regards the posi- 
tion of Laksmi. The Vadagalai school held that Lak§ml could not 
be considered as one different from God, for she lived in and 
through him ; she was one with the Lord and hence co-operated 
with him in his duties of the preservation of the universe. But the 
Tengalai school relegated her to a lower position, argued that she 
was as much a finite being as any body else, but held a superior 
position as a servant of God, and was only a mediator between the 
sinner and the Lord. According to them she could only plead for 
the sinning soul, but did not have any power of independent action. 

As regards the institution of caste there were differences be- 
tween the two sects. The Vadagalais believed in the caste system 
and held that one was bound by the rules governing his varna ; but 
the Tengalais held that a true prapanna rose above all castes and 
creeds, and said that a man of the lower order was equal to a Brah- 
man if he was a true bhakta. 

Similarly the Tengalais were liberal enough to think that 
spiritual knowledge could be obtained through a teacher of the 
lower order, while the Vadagalais opposed such notions. The Vada- 
galais believed in pilgrimages, but the Tengalais had no such belief 
in theory at least. As regards religious ceremonies like a sraddha , 
there were differences between them. While the Vadagalais held 
that food must be offered to God alone on the sraddha day, their 
opponents held that it must be offered to the Nityas and Acaryas 

26. Ind. Rev., Dec., 1908. 

27. Bhandarkar, V aisnavism^ Saivism and other minor religions, p. 57. 
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also. Then again while the former believed in the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, the latter denounced them as involving cruelty to animals. 
In social practices also there arose differences between them. 
While the Vadagalais put a namam like this the Tengalais put 
it like this Mlf. While the former enjoined the tonsure of widows, 
the latter objected to it and said there was no sanction for such 
tonsure. During the time of puja, the Tengalais did not ring 
bells, for it was supposed that Vedanta Desika was an avatar of 
the Ghanta of Venkatanatha but the Vadagalais rang the bells. 
The Tengalai people prostrated themselves before each other irres- 
pective of the fact whether the person to whom the prostration was 
made was an old man or a young one, whether he was a Sudra or a 
Brahman, whether he was a guru or a disciple, male or female, or 
whether it was in the presence of a deity or a guru . But the Vada- 
galais protested that namaskarams could be made only by the young 
to the old, by the Sudra to the Brahman, by a disciple to his guru , 
only to deserving women like the wife of a guru, or a mother, and 
held that they must not be made in the presence of a deity . 28 

Vedanta Desika who flourished in the Tamil country in the 
fourteenth century, wanted to restore the doctrines of Ramanuja 
and stood as an apostle of conservative orthodoxy. He command- 
ed a following who were willing to accept the doctrines of Rama- 
nuja and came to be known as the members of the Vadagalai sect 
or of the northern school. The other party which fought against 
conservative orthodoxy was headed by one Manavala Mahamuni, a 
native of Alvar Tirunagiri and a disciple of Srlsaila. He is believed 
to have flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century, and he 
was in a large measure responsible for the foundation of the sect 
of the Tengalais, the followers of the southern school, as a sepa- 
rate sect. The leader of the Vadagalais was one Nainar Acaryar 
also known as Varadacarya, the son and successor of Vedanta Desi- 
ka. Manavala Mahamuni was followed in his arduous work of 


28. See J.B.B.R.A.S. , XXIV, pp. 126-136; Mysore Census Report , 
1891; Monier Williams, Hinduism i, pp. 125-55 ; J.R.A.S. , 1910, pp. 11033?, 
and 1912 pp. 714#.; Barth, Religions of India, p. 227; Ind . Ant., Ill, p. 175; 
Hopkins, Religions of India, pp. 500#; He says: “The monkey Ramaites 
are a sect of the north (va da) and hence are called Vadagalais. The Cat or 
Calcinistic Ramaites of the south (ten) are called Tengalais.” This appears 
to be a curious classification. .Dr. Grierson also has misunderstood the 
true significance of the term. See J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 566. S. M. Natesa 
Sastri thinks that the practices of the Tengalai Vaisnavas are to a large 
extent influenced by Sudra practices. See lnd. Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 252#. 
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social reform by his successors in the eight mathas which he himself 
established for that purpose. This popular movement rapidly 
spread among the people ; for its catholicity was responsible for 
admitting in its fold members of all castes, high and low ; and in the 
course of a century the new faith was able to command an equal 
number of adherents with the Vadagalais . 29 

The Vallabha Sect : 

The bhakti movement among the Vai§navas led to the founda- 
tion of a sect known as the Vallabhacarya sect, so named after its 
founder. It was believed that the founder was an embodiment of a 
portion of Krsna’s essence. According to the religion 'he propa- 
gated, Vi§nu was the highest God, and he was to be worshipped in 
the form of young Krsna associated with Radha. Vallabhacarya 
held that God Krsna must not be worshipped with fasting and self- 
mortification, but worshippers must do so without putting any res- 
trictions upon themselves, for according to him every individual 
soul being a portion of the Supreme Soul, there must not be placed 
any restriction on man. The devotee should eat and drink, should 
satisfy his hunger and other wants, worshipping Krsna in perfect 
satisfaction. 

There is a tradition that Vallabhacarya was invited to the court 
of Krsnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar where a disputation was held, 
in which, it is believed, he succeeded even against the celebrated 
Vyasaraya Tirtha, the Madhva teacher, and that he was elected the 
chief Acdrya among the Vaisnavas. Later he travelled through 
different parts of India for over nine years and finally settled at 
Benares, where, it is said, he composed seventeen important works 
on 'his philosophy and religion. The followers of his religion are 
largely found in the merchant communities of Bombay and Gujarat, 
as also of a few portions of the Madras Presidency. Their priests 
known as the Maharajas are married men, and are recruited from 
the Telugu Brahmans who are related to its distinguished founder. 

The followers of this new religion grossly exaggerated the high- 
ly philosophical teachings of the founder especially in regard to his 
non-ascetical view of religion, and interpreted it in a gross and 
material sense. “ Hence their devotion to Krjpna degenerated into 
the most corrupt practices, and their whole system was rotten to 
the core .” 30 


29. Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 125. 

30. See Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism , p. 136 and Rep. on 
a search for Sans . and Tamil Mss,, by M. Seshagiri Sastri, Vol. I, p. 16; see 

V.A.— 40 
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3. Madhvaism : 

Originally founded in the thirteenth century by Madhva to 
propagate his theory of Duality, this religious school gained a large 
number of adherents in the Vijayanagar period. Among the great 
Madhva teachers, mention may be made of a few. One of them 
was Padmanabha Tirtha, the immediate successor of Madhvacarya. 
He was the head of the Padarayamatha ; one of the distinguished 
heads of the matha was Sripada Raya, a contemporary of Saluva 
Narasimha. Madhva Tirtha was a great scholar who presided 
over the Uttaradi matha established by Madhvacarya. He was 
succeeded by one Aksobhya Tirtha who was a contemporary of 
Vidyaranya. The controversy between these two famous teachers 
has been noticed earlier. Aksobhya had two disciples, Jaya Tirtha 
and Rajendra Tirtha, both of them able logicians. But the most 
eminent of the Madhva teachers was one Vyasaraya, a contempo- 
rary of Krsnadeva Raya. Eight mathas were established to spread 
the teachings of the founder, and they carried on faithfully his 
work. Vyasaraya was the disciple of Brahmanya Tirtha. He was 
a logician and Vedantin of rare ability, and he was the author of 
several works on certain important aspects of the Dvaita philosophi- 
cal system among which mention may be made of Tatparyacandrika, 
Tarkataridava and Nyaydmrta. He was also the commentator of 
“ all the Sastras” and was called the Vaisnava Siddhanta pratisthd- 
pandcdryah . 31 He appears to have been a great favourite of Krsna- 
deva Raya. It is even said that the emperor abdicated his throne 
for a short time in favour of Vyasaraya to avert a serious calamity 
that was predicted for the empire, should the king occupy the 
throne at a particular hour. 32 A large number of villages was 
granted to him by the emperor. 33 He lived at Tirupati for many 
years. 34 According to the Sampraddyakuladipika, a work of the 
sixteenth century, Vyasaraya Tirtha presided over a meeting held 
at the court of Krsnadeva Raya in which Vallabhacarya defeated 


also Macnicol, Indian Theism , pp. 127-28 and Encyclopaedia of Religion arid 
Ethi cs, XII, pp. 580-83. 

31. M.E.R., 1905, para 33. 

32. This statement rests only on the orthodox Madhva tradition. No 
corroborative evidence is available from other sources. 

33 . 370 of 1919; E.C., IX, Cp. 153; E.C., VII, 85; Intro . , pp. 41#. See 
also Q.J.M.S., Vol. XV, pp. 43#. and M.A.R., 1911-12, para 107; 1919 para 
30, etc. 

34. 74 of 1899. 
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his opponents in a dispute. 35 Prof. Aufrecht says that he founded 
the Vyasaraya matha. 36 He seems to have died at Hampi. “ Even 
today the pious pilgrim who goes to the Pampaksetra (Hampi) is 
shown the tomb of this great religious teacher and scholar on an 
island called Navabrndavana in the Tungabhadra river about half 
a mile to the east of Anegondi.” 37 

Another great Madhva teacher was one Vijaylndra Tirtha and 
was a contemporary of the great Appayya Dlksita. He is said to 
have been master of the sixty-four kalas or branches of learn- 
ing. He spent the evening of 'his life at Kumbakonam and had a 
philosophical dispute with the Vira 6aiva guru of the place ; it 
lasted for eleven days, at the end of which he came out successful. 
He was the author of several works. 

Vadi Raja Tirtha, the successor of Vagisa Tirtha, in the SoMde 
matha was also a great scholar and a reputed controversialist. He 
also wrote several works. Raghavendra Tirtha, the disciple of 
Sudhindra Tirtha, was likewise a great scholar who lived in the 
seventeenth century. He was a powerful writer and a noted con- 
troversialist. 38 


Section III 
Jainism 

Jainism received great patronage in the Vijayanagar days. The 
Jains were an influential religious sect with their sphere of influ- 
ence spreading in the northern and western portions of the empire. 
The Vijayanagar sovereigns found religious toleration not only a 
sound policy, but also a political necessity ; and in the case of the 
Jains also they were tolerant. For instance, when in A.D. 1368 there 
arose quarrels between the Jains and the SrI-Vaisnavas, Bukka I 
settled their disputes and brought about reconciliation between the 
two rival sects. This Jain-Vaisnava compact marks an import- 
ant epoch in the religious history of South India. The way in which 
such a reconciliation was brought about is interesting. Bukka I 
summoned the leaders of the two sects and declared that as there 


35. M. Seshagiri Sastri, Rep . on the Search for Sans . and Tam. Mss., 
Vol. I, p. 16. 

36. Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 619. 

37. M.E.R . , 1923, para 84. 

38. See E. L, XII, pp. 344 jf. 
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was no essential difference between the two sects they should re- 
main friends. It is said that he took the hands of the Jains and 
placing them in the hands of the Sri- Vaisnavas of the eighteen 
nddus including the dcdryas of Srirangam, Tirupati, KancI and 
Melkote and other Vaisnava sects among whom special mention 
is made of the Tirukulas and Jambavakulas, i.e., Holey as and Madi- 
gas , 39 decreed as follows : “ The Jaina creed is, as before, 

entitled to the five great musical instruments and the kalasa or 
vase. If loss or advancement should be caused to the Jaina creed 
through the Vaisnavas, the latter will kindly deem it as loss or 
advancement caused to their own creed. The Sri-Vaisnavas will 
to this effect kindly set up a sasana or inscription in all the bastis 
of the kingdom. For as long as the sun and the moon endure, 
the Vaisnava creed will continue to protect the Jaina creed. 
Vaisnavas and Jainas are one body ; they must not be viewed as 
different. Tattayya of Tirupati will, out of the money levied from 
every Jaina house throughout the kingdom, appoint twenty ser- 
vants as a body guard for the God at Belgola and repair ruined 
Jaina temples. He who transgresses this decree shall be a traitor 
to the king, a traitor to the sangha and the samuddya ”. 40 One 
fact deserves to be noted with regard to this compact. The opening 
verse of these inscriptions is in praise of the Sri-Vaisnava teacher 
Ramanuja; and this is the last one of the five verses known as 
Dhdtu pancaka in adoration of Ramanuja . 41 

Irugappa Dandanatha, the minister of Harihara II, was a Jain. 
He was a disciple of Puspasena 42 and built the Kuntha Jinalaya 
at Vijayanagar, the present Ganigitti temple at Hampi 43 , and a 
basti' for Parsva Jlnanatha at Gooty . 44 His inscriptions are also 
found at Tirupparuttakunru, a small Jain colony near Conjeeva- 
ram where he appears to have constructed a mantapa before the 
Jaina temple . 45 Deva Raya II built a stone temple for Arhat 
Parsvanatha in a street of the Pansupari bazaar at Vijayanagar . 46 


39. They are said to have helped Ramanuja in recovering the image of 
Selva Pillai from the Muhammadans at Delhi. 


40. 

E.C. 

, II, (New Edn.), Sb. 344; 

(Old Edn.), Sb. 136; E.C., IX, 

Mg. 181. 



41. 

E.C. 

, II, Intro., p. 633. 


42. 

E.I., 

VII, p. 115. 


43. 

S. I. 

I., I, p. 156. 


44. 

326 of 1920. 


45. 

42 of 1890; E.I., VII, pp. 115-16. 


46. 

S. I. 

I., I, 82. From these grants 

and constructions by the members 


of the first Vijayanagar dynasty M. S. Ramaswamy Ayyangar concludes that 
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Krsnadeva Raya and his successors also patronised Jainism; 47 
and it was in a flourishing condition in the northern and western 
portions of the Vijayanagar empire. 48 


Section IV 
Christianity 

Christianity appears to have come to South India even at a 
very early date.* According to a few records, a Christian was the 
Dewan of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1445 under Deva Raya II. 49 But 
it was only with the coming of the Portuguese to India that 
Christianity began to spread in South India. The Jesuits who 
came to India had conversion as their main object, and 
their attempts met with partial success. About 1533 the Paravas 
of the fishery coast in the south were the first to be baptised. Un- 
able to bear the oppression of the Muhammadans who claimed 
monopoly over the pearl fisheries, the Paravas sought the help of 
the Portuguese missionary Dr. Pero Vaz de Amaral, who was then 
at Cochin and in return for it promised to embrace Christianity. 
Later, regular conversion was undertaken by the Jesuits who 


they were Jains. He says : “ These incidents are sufficient evidence to prove 
that the ruling families of Vijayanagar not only patronised but some of them 
professed the Jain faith.** ( Studies in South Indian Jainism , p. 118) . But 
his conclusions are not supported by facts. The Vijayanagar kings were never 
Jains though they largely patronised Jainism. Their liberal grants to Jain 
temples and institutions cannot prove the assertions of the author. 

47. 528 of 1928-29. 

48. About the existence and spread of Buddhism however we have only 
very little evidence. But it appears that vestiges of the religion lingered on 
in some parts of the empire. There are two inscriptions which speak of 
Buddhism. One is in the Belur taluk but the evidence afforded by it is only 
indirect. It states that God Kesava of the place was worshipped by the 

Saivas as Siva, the Vedantins as Brahma, the Bauddhas as Buddha (E.C., 

V, Bl. 3). Another inscription at Kumbakonam mentions a temple of Buddha 
at Tiruvilandurai from which land was acquired for a channel by the resi- 
dents of the village of Tirumalairajapuram, in return for which lands were 
given in compensation (292 of 1929). Thus Buddhism appears to have 
lingered on in South India in the Vijayanagar days. 

49. See Du Brahmanisme et de ses rapports, avec le Judaism e et le Chris - 
tianisme by Mgr. Laoaenan, Pondicherry, I p.t., II, 402-03 referred to in Mys. 
Gaz., New Edn., Vol. I, p. 341. 
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settled at Madura. About 20,000 of the Paravas were converted to 
Christianity. 50 

In the Nayak court of Madura a Jesuit missionary, Robert de 
Nobili by name, began a regular campaign of conversion of the 
Hindus, for he was of opinion that they had no true knowledge of 
God. In order to achieve his end he thought that 'he should 
sacrifice all his conveniences, don the robes of a Hindu San- 
yasin and live like a high class Brahman. He learnt Sanskrit, 
Tamil and Telugu. He wished to win their respect and esteem 
before he could convert them to his religion. He did not, how- 
ever, condemn the Hindu religion, but induced the Hindus to 
accept his religion by setting an example to them. In this respect 
he was a noble figure, for though the expedients he adopted for 
converting the people to Christianity are not above criti- 
cism, yet his intense devotion for his religion was so much that 
to him no sacrifice was too great to gain his object. His winning 
manners, sincerity of purpose and forcefulness of expression could 
however bring into his fold only a very few people. Nobili failed 
in his attempt at mass conversion; and that is easily explained. 
His method was opposed by a brother missionary, Father Fer- 
nandez, who said that it cut at the very root of Christianity. This 
apart, the period in which 'he came to South India did not afford 
a good opportunity for his policy of proselytism ; for it was a 
period when SrI-Vaisnavism according to which there was no dif- 
ference between man and man in the eyes of God had spread in 
South India. To the Hindus the Christian religion did not make 
any new appeal. Thus Robert de Nobili failed in his attempts to 
spread Christianity though he tried his best and sacrificed all his 
comforts . 

The Jesuits were also patronised by the Vijayanagar emperor 
Venkata II. He very often summoned them to his presence, 
honoured them and heard the philosophical disputes that were 
held in his presence between the Jesuit Fathers and the leaders of 
rival Hindu faiths. They were allowed to establish their 
churches at Candragiri and Vellore. Venkata also settled upon 
them an annual income of one thousand gold pieces. With this 
annual income the Candragiri mission and the college which they 
had established at St. Thome were conducted. 51 


50. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, pp. 118-21 and the authorities quoted therein; 
see also D’Sa, Hist, of the Catholic Church in India , II, p. 31. 

51. See Heras, ibid., pp. 464-485. 
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Section V 

Islam 

With the inroad of the Muhammad ans into South India 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century there arose great 
antipathy between them and the Hindus. The Muhammadans 
pillaged and plundered Hindu temples, and made forced conver- 
sions of the Hindus. But with the establishment and expansion 
of the Vijayanagar empire, they cooled down in South India, and 
since then have remained a separate community. The Hindus 
have also been amicable towards them. 

Deva Raya II set the example for giving encouragement to 
the Muhammadans to settle in the empire and this policy appears 
to have been followed by his successors. Ferishta says that 
Deva Raya effected some reforms in his army organisation, enter- 
tained Mussalmans in his service, allotted them jagirs, erected a 
mosque for their use in his capital, and commanded that no one 
should molest them in the exercise of their religion. He also 
ordered a Koran to be placed before his throne on a rich desk so 
that the Muhammadans might perform the ceremony of obeisance 
before him “ without sinning against their laws.” 52 The entertain- 
ment of Mussalmans in Hindu service is also indicated by the 
evidence of inscriptions. An epigraph of A.D. 1430 states that 
Deva Raya II had 10,000 Turuska horsemen in his service. 53 
Another inscription of A.D. 1440-41 mentions one Ahmad KHan, 
as a servant of the king Virapratapa Deva Raya II, and that 
he built a well. 54 Paes referring to the Muslims in the service 
of the Hindu king mentions a Moorish quarter which was at the 
very end of the city, and says that among them there were many 
who were natives of the country and who were paid by the king 
and belonged to his guard. 55 They were so much in the confi- 
dence of Krsnadeva Raya, that in his campaigns against Raicur, 
he sent the Moors in the royal service to lead the van. 56 The 
spirit of accommodation of the Hindus is also shown by the fact 
that in A.D. 1537 a pious Hindu constructed a mosque for the 
sake of the Mussalmans. 57 The same policy was pursued by 


52. Scott, Ferishta, I, p. 118. 

53. E.C., III, Sr. 15 ; Intro., p. 23. 

54. 18 of 1904. 

55. Sewell, op. cit., p. 256. 

56. Ibid., p. 329. 

57. E.C., IV, Kr. 95. 
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Sadasiva and Rama Raja. The regent, like Deva Raya II, caused 
a Koran to be placed before him when the Muhammadans came 
to pay their respects to him. 58 A large number of Muhammadans 
were appointed to posts of importance in the Hindu service. 
Prominent among such officers was one Amur KHan for whose 
maintenance Rama Raja granted an estate. 59 Ainana Malukka 
(’Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani) was another important officer at whose 
request the regent made the grant of the village of Bevanahalli 
to the Brahmans. 60 This officer was so much in the confidence 
of the regent that he was very often called his brother. 61 Another, 
Dil-uvar KHan, who was an agent of Rama Raja, made a grant of 
a village as bata agrahara . 62 The Vijayanagar kings also 
appear to have encouraged the Daraga an “ institution in all 
probability the shrine of the Muhammadan saint Babanatta, to 
whose astrological forecasts or to those of the priests who pre- 
sided over that institution, much importance was attached by kings 
and peasants alike.” The Vijayanagar sovereigns seem to 
have granted many donative villages to that institution meant for 
the encouragement of the study of hord (horoscopy). For 
instance in A.D. 1638-39 Venkata II renewed certain grants of 
villages to the Daraga of Babayya at Penugonda. 63 Similarly 
Mangammal, the Nayak queen of Madura, made a gift of some 
villages near Trichinopoly in A.D. 1701-02 to the Duraga of Baba- 
natta. The reason for the grant was the forecast “ that the state 
business of Tanjavur would result in a success and it proved to 
be true.” 64 


Section VI 

The Religion of the Kings and the spread of Sri-Vaisnavism 

The history of the religion of the Vijayanagar house is an 
epitome of the history of the religious movements in the empire. 
The early Vijayanagar kings were Saivas of an orthodox type, but 


58. Briggs, The Rise , III, p. 79. 

59. Ibid., p. 328. 

60. E./., XIV, p. 210. 

61. Briggs, The Rise, III, p. 381. 

62. E.C., X, Kl. 147. 

63. M. E. R., Cp. 17 of 1910-11; Rep. 1911, para 59. 

64. Cp. 19 of 1910-11 ; Rep., 1911, para 62 ; See also Sewell’s List of Anti- 
quities, Vol. II, p. 203. 
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the later sovereigns became staunch Vaisnavas with a predilection 
for God Venkatesa of Tirupati in preference to Sri Virupaksa of 
Vijayanagar. This change of faith of the ruling princes had its in- 
direct effects on the faith of the people in the empire, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Sri-Vaisnavism spread in 
South India with amazing rapidity. 

The members of the early Sangama dynasty, as said earlier, 
were Saivas, following the Kasmlr school of Saivism and were 
known by the name of the Pdsupatas. Kriyasakti Pandita was their 
guru , and Sri Virupaksa of Hampi was their tutelary deity, while 
Sri Virfipaksa was their sign manual. 65 The rulers maintained 
very cordial relations with the Srhgeri matha; and Vidyatirtha and 
Vidyaranya, who were its heads, and contributed much for the 
foundation of the Vijayanagar empire, were held in great venera- 
tion and high esteem by the early rulers of the line . In A.D. 1346 
the five Sangama brothers jointly made a grant to the matha. SG 
In A.D. 1380 Cennappa Udaiyar, a nephew of Harihara II, made 
the grant of an agrahara to one Vidyabhusana Dlksita, a sound 
scholar and a disciple of Vidyaranya, and re-named the village 
after Vidyaranya himself. 67 In the course of the fifteenth century 
a gradual change came over the faith of the- Vijayanagar house 
and the rulers came to have a partiality for Vaisnavism. 68 The 


65. E.C., V, Cp. 256. 

66. E.C., VI, Sr. 1. 

67. E.C., IX, Kn. 43 ; see also E.C., IV, Cn. G4 ; E.I., III, p. 118 and M.A.R., 
1907, para 54 for a mention of the cordial relationship between the Vijayanagar 
kings and the Srhgeri matha. 

68. According to the Prapannamrtam, a celebrated Sri-Vai.snava work, 
during the time of Virupaksa of Vijayanagar, “who secured the throne by 
the valour of his own sword ”, a change came over the faith of the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns. It is said that the relations whom Virupaksa had killed to gain 
the throne were born as ghosts, and haunted the palace in which Virupaksa 
lived, and hence he left it and lived in another palace. Two Vaisnava Brah- 
mans came to the old palace, saw the ghosts holding court and mistaking 
them to be living persons, read the R amdyana to them to which they listened 
with great interest. After the course had been finished, they told the Brah- 
mans that they were the ghosts of the relatives of Virupaksa who had been 
killed by him, and that by hearing the Ramayana they had been rid of their 
pisaca life, and after presenting them with a large number of gold coins, 
they went to Heaven. Virupaksa who came to know of the whole story, 
began to entertain great reverence for the Ramayana. He was also admitted 
to th.e Vaisnava faith. And out of gratitude for relieving him from the 
trouble of the ghosts he changed the sign manual of Sri Virupaksa for that 
of Sri Rama. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 6 and 71-73; also, Text I. 90). 

V.A.— 41 
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Saluvas were Vaisnavas equally devoted to Nrsimha of Ahobalam 
and Venkatesa of Tirupati. But their patronage was given to 
Saivism also. They made their mahadanas both to the Siva and 
Visnu temples. But the Vaisnava temples received more attention; 
grants and gifts to them were made on a larger scale. However 
Sri Virupaksa of Vijayanagar continued to be the tutelary deity 
of the Saluvas. 

Under the Tuluva rulers, Krsiiadeva Raya, Acyuta Raya and 
Sadasiva Raya, Vaisnavism gained a larger number of adherents. 
Krsnadeva Raya, though a staunch Vaisnava, showed equal patro- 
nage to the Saivas and made grants to the Siva temples. In 
1517-18 he made a substantial remission of certain items of revenue 
amounting to 10,000 pon in favour of the Siva and Visnu temples 
in the Colamandalam . In 1517 he built the northern gopura in 
the temple of the God Ponnambalanatha whom he worshipped at 
Cidambaram 683 on his southern tour after his successful campaigns 


The evidence of this Sri Vaisnava work indicates that the faith of the king 
Virupaksa had begun to change. S. K. Aiyangar thinks that the Virupaksa 
referred to in the work is the successor of Mallikarjuna, who according to 
the Srlsailam plates won the throne ‘ by the valour of his own sword.* But 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao is inclined to think that the Virupaksa referred to in 
that work was Virupaksa II who won in the triangular fight for the throne 
on the death of Harihara II in A.D. 1404, and ruled for a short time. He 
bases his conclusion on the evidence of the sign manual Sri Virupaksa used 
in the Srlsailam plates of Virupaksa, and argues that the statement of the 
Prapannamrtam is contradicted by the sign manual used in the later inscrip- 
tions of the king. ( E . L, XV, p. 25) . But there is no other evidence to show 
that Virupaksa II changed his sign manual for Sri Rama. Hence the argu- 
ment of Gopinatha Rao appears to lack support. But since the successors of 
Virupaksa II were staunch Saivas, though tolerant towards the Vaisnavas, 
and the successors of Virupaksa III came to have greater predilection for 
Vaisnavism, it is reasonable to take the view that the Virupaksa referred to 
in the Prapannamrtam was the successor of Mallikarjuna, though there is 
no inscriptional evidence to show that he changed the sign manual ; nor did 
the Saluvas, the Tuluvas and the early rulers of the Aravlqlu line change 
the sign manual. 

68a. Though Krsnadeva Raya takes credit for having built the northern 
gopuram at Cidambaram it appears that he built only its superstructure for 
the basement of the tower up to the first of the seven tiers has all the 
features of a Cola structure like the eastern and western gdpurams of the 
temple. The construction of the superstructure of the gopura begun by 
Krsnadeva Raya was completed by Acyutadeva Raya. (See J.O.R., Vol. XII, 
p. 172 where a Cidambaram inscription of Acyutadeva Raya is edited by 
S. R. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar.) 
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in the north. He made substantial additions to the main buildings 
in the Siva temples at Kalahasti and Tiruvannamalai. He also made 
substantial grants to the Ganapati temple at the capital itself. 69 
He built a ranga mantapa (assembly hall) in front of the inner 
shrine of the Virupaksa temple at the capital and a gopura before 
it. He also repaired a great gopura in front of it. He made a gift 
to God Virupaksa of a golden lotus set with the nine kinds of gems 
and a snake ornament. 70 

But Krsnadeva Raya’s grants to the Vaisnava shrines were more 
numerous and richer. When he recovered the fort of Udayagiri, 
he found in it an image of God Krsna which he carried to his 
capital with great veneration, and had enshrined in a temple 
specially erected for the purpose. 71 He also built portions 
of the Vitthalasvami temple at the capital. 72 When he w’ent to Tiru- 
pati in A.D. 1514 to pay his respects to God Venkatesa, he bathed 
the God there in gold with 30,000 gold pieces, and presented a three- 
stringed necklace and a pair of gold bangles of very high value 
set with pearls, diamonds, rubies and topaz. 73 Allasani Peddana 
in the prologue to his Manucaritamu says tKat Krsnadeva Raya, his 
patron, was a great devotee of Venkatesa 74 This is also shown by 
the copper images of this king and his wives which are 
still found in the temple of Sri Venkatesa at Tirumalai. 75 In the 
next year he presented to God Ahobala Narasimha at Ahobalam a 
necklace, a pendant set with diamonds and an emerald, wristlets 
set with diamonds, a golden plate and 1,000 var alias 76 He also 
made substantial improvements to the Varadarajasvami temple at 
Conjeevaram. 77 

Krsnadeva Raya was an ardent worshipper of Vithoba. The 
Vithoba cult was a phase of Vaisnavism that prevailed in the 
Maharastra country. Krsnadeva Raya consecrated a temple at his 
capital for this God of his heart. “ If the scale and highly artistic 
nature of a shrine could alone determine the strength of the devo- 


69. 398 of 1896. 

70. E.I., I, pp. 366 and 370; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 175. 

71. 25 and 26 of 1889; 498 of 1907. 

72. 711, 712 and 713 of 1922. 

73 . 53, 54 and 55 of 1889. 

74. Canto I, v. 47. 

75. See 1904, para 9; M.A.R., 1920, para 87. 

76. 64 of 1915. 

77. 478, 513, 569 and 664 of 1919. 
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tion of the builder to the enshrined, we might say that Vithoba had 
the highest place in Krsnadeva’s heart.” 78 

Krsnadeva Raya’s leanings towards Vaisnavism are also seen 
in the encouragement he gave to Vaisnava literary celebrities. 
Venkata Tatarya, an eminent Sri- Vaisnava teacher, was greatly 
honoured by the king, and he was also made the head of all the 
SrI-Vaisnavas in the empire. In 1523 A.D. the king ordered that 
he was to be shown the first honours in every public assembly, and 
gave him a charter to that effect. The Sr!-Vai§nava teacher was 
also given the power to punish delinquents in regard to religious 
and social matters. 79 Another teacher of eminence who received 
great patronage at the royal court of Vijayanagar was Vyasa TIrtha 
Yatlndra, a great scholar and an ardent exponent of the Dvaita 
philosophy. He was the recipient of many grants of villages. 80 

Acyuta Raya was an ardent §rl- Vaisnava. But he was tolerant 
towards all other religions and sects. We see from his numerous 
munificent gifts to temples and institutions that while in the first 
half of his reign he slewed equal patronage to both Saivism and 
Vaisnavism, in the second half, his leanings were more towards 
Vaisnavism. Thus in A.D. 1534 he made a grant of a few villages 
to be distributed in equal proportion between the temples of God 
Varadaraja and Ekambaranatha at Conjeevaram and communicat- 
ed the order to his subordinate officer in that locality, who, 
however, being a staunch Vaisnava, failed to do as he was instruct- 
ed by the king, and granted a larger portion to the Varadaraja 
temple and a smaller share to the Ekambaranatha shrine. Acyuta 
Raya who came to know of this unequal distribution redistributed 
the lands in equal proportions between the two temples by lots. 81 
But his large grants to the Varadarajasvami temple show that he 
was a staunch Vaisnava. He performed the tulabhara of pearls at 
KancI and made substantial grants to the temple of Varadaraja- 
svami. 82 He gave many gifts to the Vitthala temple at Vijayanagar 
among which the Svarnaksma or earth of gold was one. 83 In 1534 
he made a gift of land with a house in the presence of Vittha- 


78. Ind. Ant., XLIV, p. 222. 

79. M.A.R., 1918, para 110. 

80. E.C., VII, Sh. 85; 13 of 1905; Catupadyamanimanjari, pp. 161-2. 

81. 544, 547 and 584 of 1919. . 

82. 511, 543 and 546 of 1919 ; Rep., 1920, para 47. 

83. E.I . , I, p. 364; E.I., XVII, p. 171; E.C . , VII, Sh. 1; E.C., X Hn. 13. 
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lesvara to each of the two SrI-Vaisnava Brahmans who recited a 
p urdnam in the temple. 84 He made a grant in A.D. 1539 of what 
was called the “ Ananda Nidhi ” by which he claims to have delight- 
ed Visnu and to have made Kuberas of Brahmans. 85 He set up the 
image of the God Tillai Govindaraja at Cidambaram in May 1539 
according to the ritual of Vaikhanasa Sutra and granted 500 port 
for the daily worship in the temple. 86 Finally, that Acyuta was an 


84 . 240 of 1910. 

85. M. E . R., 1904 para 24; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions , 
p. 119; M.A.R.y 1920, para 89; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 119 fn. 1; M.E.R., 1923, 
para 81. The exact significance of this grant is not known. The record 
registering this grant speaks of it as “ a very new thing 99 and as being 
greater than the “nine treasures of Kubera.” R. Narasimhachar thinks that 
the gift consisted of a “potful of money as explained by Hemadri in his 
Danakhanda” (M.A.R., 1920, para 89) . 

86. 272 of 1913. The Tillai Govindarajasvami temple at Cidambaram has 
a chequered history. The Govindaraja idol which is housed in the temple 
of Nataraja was, according to the Prapannamrtam, removed from the temple, 
by the Cola king Krimikantha. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 202-3). Ac- 
cording to the Kulottunga Colan Ula and Rajardjan UJA, king Kulottunga II 
caused the Govindaraja idol to be thrown into the sea (his original abode). 
(See Journal of the Bombay Hist. Soc., IV, p. 40) . It appears that Rama- 
nuja who lived then brought back the discarded idol or made a new one 
with the help of his disciples and consecrated it in a temple he constructed 
at Tirupati. (See R. Raghava Aiyangar, Cenni Kulottungan Anapayan, Sen 
Tamil, VIII, pp. 301-02; Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, p. 299; see also 
S. K. Aiyangar, Anc . India , p. 320) . According to the Guruparampara, 
Vedantacarya repaired and consecrated the Govindaraja shrine at Cidamba- 
ram with the help of Gopanna, though there was great opposition from the 
Saivas (see J.B.B.R.A.S., XXIV, p. 309) . But the idol appears to have been 
again removed by the Saivas. Since then till its reconsecration by emperor 
Acyuta Raya of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1539, there appears to have been no 
Govindaraja shrine at Cidambaram. In A.D. 1510 Kr?nadeva Raya made a 
gift of three villages with an income of 1,400 rekai ( gadydna ) for the 
mahapuja of Alagiya Tiruccirrambalam Udaiya Tambiranar (323 of 1913) . 
When he visited the place in 1517-18, he is said to have worshipped the Lord 
PoQnambala (Nataraja) and constructed the northern gopuram (174 of 1892, 
371 and 374 of 1913) . If there had been the Govindaraja shrine at Cidambaram 
at the time of his visit, he could not have failed to worship him as a staunch 
Vaisnava and make grants or improvements to the temple. If it had existed 
he would have included it in the list of temples that were benefited by his 
remission of 10,000 varahas made in favour of the Siva and Vi$nu temples in 
the Colamandalam. In March 1530 Acyuta Raya made a grant of eighty-two 
villages for the celebration of the annual car festival of Nataraja and the 
construction of the northern gopuram of the temple ( J.O.R. , 1938, pp. 169-178) . 
From this it is evident that there was no Govindaraja shrine in the temple 
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ardent Vaisijava is shown by such phrases as “ joined the feet of 

Visnu ” used to mention his death . 87 

* 

Sri-Vaisnavism gained a stronger hold in the empire during the 
time of Sadasiva. It was a happy combination then that 
both the de jure sovereign Sadasiva and the de facto ruler, Rama 
Raja, were ardent followers of Vaisnavism in the empire. During 
this period grants to Vaisnava temples are more frequent and 
costly, and SrI-Vaisnava teachers are shown greater favour. The 
Visnu temples of Srlperumbudur (C'hingleput district) and Sri 
musnam (South Arcot district) not to speak of Tirupati and Tiru- 
malai (Chittore), are the objects of special grants. The Talla- 
pakkam family of Sri- Vaisnava teachers were greatly honoured 
by Rama Raja. A few among them were Annamacarya, Tirumala- 
carya 88 and Tallapakam Tiruvengalanatha, the author of the work 
called Paramayogivilasamu and the establisher of two schools of 
Vedanta . 89 Govinda Desika, the royal preceptor of Krsnadeva 
Raya, was displaced by Tatacarya, a famous Sri-Vaisnava teacher . 90 
According to the Prapannamrtam it was during this period that 
Doddayacarya defeated all the Saiva scholars of Citrakuta (Cidam- 
baram) including Appayya Dlksita in a religious controversy, and 
succeeded in establishing the worship of Govindaraja at the 
place with the help of Tatacarya and Rama Raja . 91 Tatacarya 


on that date. It was reconsecrated only in A.D. 1539. An inscription of that 
year definitely states that Acyuta Raya ordered that the image of Tillai 
Govindaraja Perumal might be set up at Cidambaram according to the ritual 
of Vaikhanasa Sutra, and made a grant of 500 pon towards the daily 
worship (272 of 1913 and 1 of 1915). The shrine was set up in the terraced 
mantapa around the first prakara of the Nataraja temple. No foundation of 
a permanent character seems to have been laid for the new shrine for the 
steps, floral designs and friezes even now seen all round the prakara walls and 
mantapas were also to be seen when the shrine of Govindaraja was demolish- 
ed recently for carrying out certain repairs and improvements in the Vaisnava 
shrine. The inscription of Acyuta Raya falsifies the statement in the Pra- 
panu&mrtam that Rama Raja restored the Vaisnava shrine at Cidambaram 
after the defeat of the Saiva scholars of Citrakuta (Cidambaram) by one 
Mahacarya, a Vaisnava scholar who lived at Ghatikacala(Sholingar) . (S. K. 
Aiyangar, Sources, p. 202 ; Ancient India, p. 320) . 

87. E.C., IX, Cp. 186; E.C. V, Hn. 7. 

88. M.E.R., 1916, para 72. 

89. Ibid. 

90. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 53. 

91. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 202-203; though it is true that Appayya 
Diksita spent his last years at Cidambaram, yet his defeat at the hands 
of Do^ayacarya is mentioned only in this Sri-Vaisnava work, which, as a 
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wrote his well-known work Pancamatabhanjanam. Do^dayacarya 
also wrote his Candtamarutam in refutation of the Dlksita’s work 
Advaita Dipika . 92 At the instance of Kandala Srirangacarya, 
another Sri-Vaisnava teacher of the time, a grant of thirty-one 
villages was made to the Ramanujakutam at Sriperumbudur 
(Chingleput district ). 93 

With the coming to power of the Aravldu kings, Sri-Vai?navism 
received still greater support from the rulers. Tirumala I himself 
was a “ repository of nectar-like devotion to Hari (Visnu) .” 94 He 
made the tulapurusa and other gifts, at Kanci, Sriranga, Sesacala 
(Tirupati) , Kanakasabha (Cidambaram) and Ahobaladri . 95 Though 
he was a staunch Vaisnava, the old formula was followed in the 
matter of invocatory verses and colophons of the grants. Ganadhi- 
pati was saluted first, the invocatory verses were addressed to Siva 
and Lllavaraha (Visnu) and the colophon Sri Virupdksa written in 
Kanarese was retained. 

Sri Ranga also was a staunch Vaisnava. In the Ariviliman- 
galam plates he is called “ the worshipper of Visnu .” 96 One of the 
important services rendered by Sri Ranga for the cause of Sri- 
Vaisnavism was the restoration of worship in the Ahobalam temple. 
The place had been occupied by Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Malakappa, 
the chief of Hande Anantapuram. Sri Ranga defeated them and 
restored the temple to the Jiyyangaru who was in charge of it . 97 
The Vaisnava shrines at Melkote, Sriperumbudur, Srimusnam and 
Triplicane were the objects of numerous grants during this time. 
Sri-Vaisnava scholars like Ettur Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya 
received great patronage at the royal court. Sri Ranga carried out 
additions and improvements to the Visnu temple at Kanci for 
which he had as his agent one Tiruppani Singaraiengar . 98 Sri 


partisan work, naturally made prominent mention of the great Advaita 
teacher’s defeat. But one thing is clear from the work; the Gdvindaraja 
shrine. at Cidambaram received special royal support without which it is 
doubtful if the idol could have been restored within the precincts of the 
Nataraja temple. 

92. E. XII, pp. 346-47. 

93. E.I., IV, pp. 1-22, British Museum Plates of Sadasiva. 

94. E.I., XVI, p. 245. 

95. E.C., XII, Tm . 1 ; Ck . 39 . 

96. E.I., XII, p. 357, v. 20. 

97. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , pp. 233-34 ; M.E.R. , 1915, paras 17 and 53. 

98. 10 of 1921 ; for the influence of Tatacarya during this period see 
M.E.R., 1921, para 53. 
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Ramanuja appears to have been deified and worshipped during this 
period. According to a record of 1575 Sri Ranga, Tatacarya, his 
guru, and a few others provided for the recitation of the Yatiraja 
Saptati, a poem by Vedanta Desika in praise of Sri Ramanuja in 
the temple of Melkote." But he like his predecessors had no anti- 
pathy to Siva. He continued the formula of making obeisance to 
Siva, Vi§nu and Ganesa at the beginning of his grants. 100 

Until the days of Tirumala and Sri Ranga “ the Vijayanagara 
throne was still believed to be under the blessed guardianship of 
the wings of Virupaksa.” 101 With the accession of Venkata II there 
appears a change in the imperial policy. Under him, Sri Ven- 
katesa of Tirupati takes the place of Sri Virupaksa of Vijayanagar. 
His grants bear the signature of Sri Venkatesa. The initial invoca- 
tion is also addressed to him, or to Rama, or Visvaksena or 
Visnu. 102 The moon comes to be called the brother of LaksmI in 
preference to the earlier practice of being called “ the great dark- 
ness dispelling light.” 103 Further, the grants of Venkata are gene- 
rally made in the presence of God Venkatesa of Tirupati. Thus 
“the Vijayanagariyas drifted southwards from Vidyanagara to Penu- 
gonda first and thence later to Candragiri — from the feet of Viru- 
paksa to the feet of Venkatesa, and from Saivism to Vaisnavism.” 104 
Tatacarya, the guru of Venkata and a great Sri- Vaisnava teacher, 
commanded great influence at his court. Tirumala Srlmvasacarya, 
Kandala Appalacarya and Tallapaka Tirumalacarya were a few 
other Srl-Vai§nava teachers that flourished during the time of 
Venkata. Places like Tirupati and Ahobalam were the more im- 
portant Vaisnava centres. The coins of Venkata also show that 
he was a staunch Vaisnava. His gold coin known as Venkata 
pagoda has on the obverse Visnu standing on an arch, while the 


99. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 50. 

100. E.I., IX, p. 327 ; E.I., XII, p. 356. 

101. I.A., XLIV, p. 221. 

102. Ibid. 

103. Ibid., p. 225. 

104. Ibid. The change of faith of the Vijayanagar house has been 
supposed to have caused the anger of Virupaksa who punished the kings 
with their defeat at Raksas Tangdl. In fact a work called Jangama Kalai- 
jnana gives an account of the defeat and death of Rama Raja in a prophe- 
tic strain by one Sarvajha, a Jangama priest, and his son Virupanna, both 
staunch devotees of Siva (Wilson, The Mack. Coll., p. 272). 
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reverse bears the nagari legend, Sri V enkatesvaraya namah (ado- 
ration to blessed Venkatesa) . 105 

The later rulers of the Aravlcju line like Ramadeva II, Venkata 
III and Sri Ranga III were also staunch Vaisnavas. But as in the 
earlier days toleration was shown to all religious sects. Rama II 
himself though an ardent Vaisnava made grants to Siva temples. 
Thus in A.D. 1615 he repaired the Virupaksa temple at Mupina- 
pura and granted eleven villages to the temple for the offerings, 
perpetual lamp, dancing girls, decorations and musicians of the 
God. But the temple once again fell under repair, and worship 
ceased. Therefore Ramadeva repaired it and set up the God again 
in it. 106 

Sri Ranga encouraged the spread of Srl-Vaisnavism with the 
help of the Samayacaryas. He made a grant in 1641 in favour of 
one Nallan Cakravarti Venkatacarya one of the Svayamdcdrya 
purusas. m He made certain improvements to the Govindaraja 
shrine at Cidambaram and made a grant of five villages rent-free 
to the temple. He is also said to have fixed the routes which the 
processions were to take at the place and thus he appears to 
have ended the disputes between the authorities of the Siva and 
Visnu temples at Cidambaram though only temporarily. 108 A re- 
cord of 1644 states how one Pemmasani Timmaya Nayudu appoint- 
ed one Bukkapatnam Tatacarya as the Samayacdram of Ghandi- 
kotasima ; and it was also provided that he was to receive 
Guruseva, to be present at Hariseva and to punish people who 
swerved from the right path. 109 

Thus the spread of Sri-Vaisnavism in the empire was in no 
small measure due to the encouragement which the state gavp it, 
the kings adopting it as their faith. But this rapid spread of the 
faith, and the construction of new Vaisnava temples or the restora- 
tion or reconsecration of old ones, were not accomplished without 
opposition. At every stage the Saivas opposed the spread of 
Vaisnavism. This at times took such a serious turn that loss of life 


105. Hultzsch, The Coins of the Kings of Vijayanagara , Ind. Ant., XX, 
p. 308. 

106. E.C., VI, An. 103. 

107. E.C., X, Kl. 86. 

108. 271 of 1913. 

109. V. R., II, p. 607, No. 394. 

V.A.— 42 
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was sustained by the parties Fr. N. Pimenta who passed through 
Cidambaram in 1597 was an eye-witness to certain incidents that 
took place there when Krsnappa Nayaka . of Jinji made certain 
improvements to the Govindaraja shrine there. He says that a 
great controversy arose as to “ whether it was lawful to place the 
Signe of Perimal (which is nothing but a Mast or Pols gilded, with 
an Ape at the foot) in the temple at Chidambaram. Some refused, 
others by their Legats importunately urged, and the Naichus of 
Gingi Decreed to erect it in the temple. ,, But when Rpsnappa 
carried out the reconstruction and repair of the temple in spite of 
the opposition, the priests of the Siva temple climbed the towers 
“ and cast themselves down ” while he was in the temple and thus 
twenty of them died. Krsnappa got angry and ordered the rest to 
be shot which order was obeyed and two were so done away with. 
“ A woman also was so hote in this zealous quarrel that she cut her 
own throat.” But finally Krsnappa was able to accomplish his 
purpose. 110 

Another feature of the religious movements of the period was 
the holding of controversies between eminent religious teachers. 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century there were two such nota- 
ble scholars belonging to rival faiths. Appayya Dlksita was 
a staunch Advaitin with a partiality for Siva while Tatacarya was 
a devout Vaisnava. In one of such religious controversies, it is 
said, Appayya Dlksita defeated his opponent for which the royal 
guru cultivated a deep hatred for the Dlksita, and according to 
tradition, even plotted to put an end to his life. 111 A similar con- 
troversy was held at Kumbakonam between Vijayindra Tlrtha, a 
great Madhva celebrity, and the guru of the Vlra Saiva matha at 
that place. According to the condition they had entered into be- 
fore the controversy, Vijayindra Tlrtha was to join the Saiva 
matha if he was defeated in the controversy, but if he succeeded, 
the Saiva guru was to make over his matha and its property to 
Vijayindra. At the end of eleven days of controversy, the Vira 
Saiva guru admitted his defeat. As a result of this, Vijayindra 
Tlrtha took possession of the matha at Kumbakonam. 112 Likewise 
controversies were held between Vijayindra Tlrtha and Appayya 
Dlksita. Both of them wrote works each condemning the philo- 
sophy of the other. 113 

110. Purchas, His Pilgrims , X,-pp. 208-09. 

111. Ind. Ant., XXVIII, p. 326. 

112. E.L, XII, p. 346. 

113. Ibid. 
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In spite of these bitter controversies and the strong feeling of 
the members of one faith against those of the other, there was no 
persecution in the empire. The religious conferences and discus- 
sions held were in the nature of the deliberations of a Parliament 
of Religions. The emperors themselves took lively and intelligent 
interest in such deliberations. William Forster praises the tolera- 
tion under the Mughals in the following terms: “There is no trace 
of intolerance or persecution of any man on account of his religion 
— a statement which could scarcely be made of any European 
country at the same period .” 114 This unreserved praise of Forster 
can more properly be applied to the Hindu sovereigns of Vijaya- 
nagar. They pursued the policy of universal religious toleration in 
a period of religious bigotry and fanaticism when the rulers of 
Europe resorted to organised and systematic persecution, all in 
the sacred name of religion. The Vijayanagar rulers were far- 
sighted and imaginative enough to rise above the limits of their 
age. It must be noted however that though there was the least 
sign of intolerance or persecution in the empire, the rulers were 
always in favour of Sri-Vaisnavism and hence its rapid and success- 
ful spread in the empire. 


Section VII 

The Temple and the Matha 

In mediaeval India the temple and the matha were two impor- 
tant institutions that played a prominent part in the religious life 
of the people. While the former stood as a symbolic expression 
of the religious impulse of the people, the latter was an institution 
that stood for the propagation of certain schools of thought and 
the imparting of religious education in the particular way which was 
agreeable to the founder. 

The mediaeval temple was, from a religious point of view, a 
house of God . 115 The management of the temple was in the hands 
of trustees who had the right to control the appointment and dis- 
missal of the temple servants and administer the temple endow- 
ments and property; in short, they controlled the interests of the 
temple. There were many servants in the temple of whom promi- 
nent mention must be made of the general manager of the temple 


114. The English Factories in India , 1618-21, Intro., p. xliv. 

115. For the secular functions of the temple see Chapter on Local Gov- 
ernment, sec. on temple. 
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(koyilkelvi) and the temple accountant ( koyilkanakku or olai 
elttu) ; 116 there were also the general watchman (mey kaval or tiru- 
meni kaval ) , 117 superintendent of the stores ( araikdval ) , treasurer 
(pon bandaram), servants in charge of lighting ( tiruvilakku - 
kudi) , 118 the temple priest, the piper and the drummer and a host 
of other servants who had different duties in it. The Gods in the 
temple were considered to have the tastes of the men who wor- 
shipped them, and hence a large number of dancing girls were 
attached to the temples, and their duty was to dance and sing 
before the Gods, not only at the time when offerings were made 
to them but also in the mornings and evenings. The Gods 
were said to have been very much delighted at their dances and 
hence dancing girls were called the devaradiyar (servants of 
God) . The servants of the temple were remunerated either 
by grants of lands on terms of beneficial service to be rendered 
to the temples, or they were allowed a particular share of the 
income of the temples. Sometimes private individuals main- 
tained these temple servants by making grants of land for their 
maintenance or endowing a specified money income. 

The temples encouraged education to a large extent, for 
teachers were employed by them for the recitation of the Vedas, 
Puranas or some sectarian literature in shrines. According to a 
group of documents at Tirupati provision was made in A.D. 1433 
for the chanting of Veda in the temple by twenty-four Brahmans 
for which a part of the revenue from the village of Sittakkuttai 
was set apart. 1183 A record of A.D. 1534-35 registers the gift of 
land and a house to each of the two Vaisnava Brahmans 
who recited the Puranas known as Bhakti Sanjivini in the local 
temple at Narasingapuram. 119 According to an epigraph of 
A.D. 1523 Visvesvara Sivacarya of the Biksamatha at Devikka- 
puram, the Kaikkola Mudalis and other trustees of the temple at 
Devikkapuram made a gift of land and a house in the devadana 
village Sorappundi to Vadamalaiyar, one of the pandits ( vidvan ) 
of Arruvanpadi. 120 In S. 1477 the authorities of the temple at 
Tiruppudamarudur appointed a certain Ramanatha as the poet of 


116. 415 of 1912 ; T.T.D.J., II, No. 219. 

117. 299 of 1912. 

118. 374 of 1912. 

118a. T.T.D.I., I, Nos. 199-202. 

119. 240 of 1910. 

120 . 365 of 1912. 
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the temple conferring on him the title Marudavandkkavirayan 
and granted him certain lands and a house tax-free. He had 
evidently to attend on the two days of the (Ke)ttai festival and to 
compose some poems for the occasion . 121 From the next year he 
was daily granted food from the temple , 122 and three years later 
he was granted a ma of land . 123 

The temples were the places where grants were made by the 
kings. Mallikarjuna Maharaya made his grants while he was at 
headquarters in the danamantapa in the Virupaksa temple at the 
capital. The Vijayanagar sovereigns made grants when they 
visited many of the holy places in the empire. Sometimes they 
had themselves crowned in the temples . Acyuta Raya for instance 
had himself crowned along with his wife Varadamba in the temple 
at Tirupati . 124 

The inscriptions give a list of the centres of pilgrimage in the 
Vijayanagar days. To mention only a few of them, they were 
Ahobalam, Srikakulam, Kalahasti, Tirupati, KancT, Tiruvanna- 
malai, Cidambaram, Kumbakonam, Srirangam, Jambukesvaram 
and Anantasayanam ; and there were many others of lesser impor- 
tance. Pilgrimages were made by the people generally on foot, 
though the use of palanquins and hired horses was not 
uncommon . 125 The roads were provided with shady trees, for the 
convenience of travellers. 

The mathas of South India, like the monasteries of mediaeval 
Europe, were very important religious institutions that received 
the care of the state, and were maintained by the wealth they 
possessed. They were each presided over by a sanyasin who 
was invariably a cultured ecclesiastic whose duty was not 
only the management and administration of the matha but also 
the encouragement of learning. There were generally many 
disciples in these mathas who, if they were in Brahmanical insti- 
tutions, studied the Vedas and the other allied Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and if they were in non-Brahmanical institutions, studied the 
vernacular literature. Thus these mathas were primarily educa- 
tional institutions. 


121. 421 of 1916. 

122. 413 of 1916. 

123. 412 of 1916. 

124. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 158. 

125. Amukta ., canto II, v. 95. 
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We meet with many such mathas in the Vijayanagar days. 
The first among such was the Srngeri matha in the modern Mysore 
State. Originally founded by Sri Sankara, the great Advaita 
teacher and philosopher, it appears to have continued to be presid- 
ed over by a regular line of pontiffs. From the epigraphs we may 
say that the following pontiffs lived in the Vijayanagar period : — 

Vidya Tlrtha. 

Bharati Tlrtha. 

Vidyaranya Srlpada 
Narasimha Bharati 
Ramacandra Bharati 
Sankara Bharati 
Candrasekhara Bharati 
Purusottama Bharati 
Ramacandra Bharati 
Narasimha Bharati 
Immadi Narasimha Bharati 
Abhinava Narasimha Bharati 
Saccidananda Bharati 
Each of them took the titles Paramaharhsa Parivrdjakdcaryavarya 
(chief acarya of the paramahamsa sanyasis) , Pada vakya Pramdna - 
pardvaraparlna (who has seen to the farthest point of grammar, 
philosophy and logic), devoted to Yama, Niyama, and others, the 
eight branches of Yoga , establisher of the pure Vaidikadvaita 
Siddhanta, etc. They were, as they are even now, taken in palan- 
quins carried crossways blocking the entire road and preventing 
anything else passing. 126 The Srngeri matha had very intimate 
connections with the royal house of Vijayanagar. Its heads Vidya 
Tlrtha and Vidyaranya played a prominent part in the foundation 
and expansion of the Vijayanagar empire. The Vijayanagar 
sovereigns made many pious gifts to the Srngeri matha for its 
maintenance and support. 127 

Another matha was originally located at Kanci and was known 
as the Kamakoti pitha, in honour of the Goddess at Kanci. This 
also appears to have been ruled by a regular succession of ponti- 
fical heads. Inscriptional records show that this matha was at 
Kane! at least in the thirteenth century, for a record of Vijaya- 
gandagopala, the Telugu Coda king, registers a grant to the matha 
at the place in A.D. 1293. 128 From the very beginning of its 

126. See Mys. Gaz ., New Edn.,’Vol. V, pp. 1174-1181. 

127. E.C., VI, Sr. 1; Sr. 29, 11, 13, etc. 

128. C. P. Inscriptions belonging to the Sankaracarya Matha at Rumba - 
konam, pp. 7-14. 


These may be different names 
of the same person. 
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foundation the matha appears to have been presided over by a 
regular succession of pontiffs. Among them mention may be 
made of Vyasacala, Candracuda, Sadasivendra, Paramasivendra, 
the guru of Sadasiva Brahman of Nerur, and Atmabodhendra at 
whose instance Sadasiva Brahman composed the Gururatnamala, 
and Nama Bodhendra. 129 According to a list of the dcaryas of 
this matha published by T. S. Narayana Sastri, the 55th acarya 
in the apostolic line was one Candracudendra, who presided over 
it between 1506 and 1512, and the next was one Sadasivendra who 
presided over it between 1512 and 1538. According to two copper 
plates of 1507 (?) Vira Narasiihha made two grants of villages to 
one Mahadeva Sarasvati, the then presiding pontiff of the KancI 
Kamakoti pitha. 130 In A.D. 1522 Krsnadeva Raya made a grant of 
two villages to Candracuda Sarasvati, the disciple of Mahadeva 
Sarasvati. 131 He is called Sivacetas (having his mind devoted to 
Siva), Yatirdja (prince among ascetics) and Dhimat (philosopher). 
He is also said to have been a great expounder of the doctrine of 
mdya . In the light of the date of this inscription and of the two others 
of Vira Narasimha and the names of the pontiffs, we have to doubt 
the value of the chronology of Narayana Sastri’s list. 132 

Candracuda Sarasvati or Candrasekhara Sarasvati was 
succeeded in apostolic line by Sadasiva Sarasvati. He is said to 
have been the disciple of Candrasekhara Sarasvati, apparently ' 
another name of Candracuda, who was a Paramahamsa 


129. Tan . Dt. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 231. 

130. C. P. Ins. belonging to the Sankardcdrya Matha at Kumbakonam , 
pp. 15-47. 

131. E.I., XIII, pp. 122-132. 

132. According to the Guruparamparastava , Purnananda, the guru’s guru 
of Candrasekhara, went on a pilgrimage to Nepal. Biihlcr men- 
tions. an epigraph which refers to the fact that a svami of South 
India named Somasekharananda went to Nepal in A. D. 1503. 
As inscriptional evidence from Nepal corroborates the tradition contained 
in the Guruparampard of the &ankaracaryamatha, there can be no denying 
the fact that a svami of the matha went to Nepal. S. V. Venkatesvara 
observes that “the svami referred to must be either the donee of our grant 
(Chandrasekhara) or his guru’s guru, Purnananda alias Chandracuda . ” But 
since Biihler gives the date of the svami’s visit to Nepal and since the donee 
of the above grant (Chandrasekhara) could have been living at that time as 
the prospective successor to the pontifical throne, we can say that it was 
he that went to Nepal, for the names Somasekhara and Candrasekhara are 
synonymous. In the face of such clear evidence we need not suppose that 
Purnananda might have gone to Nepal. (See E.I., XIII, pp. 125#.). 
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and Parivrajalcdcdrya. This succession is corroborated by the list 
of Narayana Sastri also. Sadasiva was the recipient of a grant of 
the village of Udayambakkam in the Chingleput district by 
Krsnadeva Raya in A.D. 1528. Thus he appears to have suc- 
ceeded Candrasekhara Sarasvati between A.D. 1522 and 1528 ; 
but we are not able to know the exact date. He compiled the 
Punyaslokamanjari containing the succession list of the pontiffs 
of the Kamakoti pitha. 133 

But some time later this matha seems to have been shifted to 
Gajaranya-ksetram or Jambukesvaram near Trichinopoly. In 
A.D. 1608 Vijaya Ranga Cokkanatha Nay aka of Madura made a 
grant of land for maintaining worship and for feeding Brahmans 
in the Sankaracarya matha at the place. 134 The copper-plate in- 
scription states that this matha was located in the street called 
Ponvasi kondan at the village and had been in the possession of 
the pontiff from early times. But the building which is pointed 
out as the original one where the matha was located does not 
appear to be correct according to the government epigraphist. 135 
This apart we do not know why and when the matha was esta- 
blished there. It might only have been a branch of the Kamakoti 
pitha. But subsequently in A.D. 1739 the matha was transferred 
to Tan j ore at the request of Pratapa Simha, the Mahratta king 
of Tanjore, on account of the fact that Conjeevaram was attacked 
frequently by the Muhammadans. Thence it was shifted to Kumba- 
konam and located at its present place. 136 

The Vyasaraya matha was an important institution that 
received great patronage from the Vijayanagar kings. Vyasaraya, 
the head of the matha, was the recipient of many gifts from 
Krsnadeva Raya. He was succeeded by Vijaylndra Tirtha, 
another great scholar. He was a contemporary of the equally 
famous Appayya Diksita, the great exponent of Advaita philo- 
sophy. Another head of this matha who flourished a little later 
was Raghavendra Tirtha who was a great Vedic scholar 
and commentator. 

The Golaki matha was an important religious institution in 
the Vijayanagar days, and it had its branches in the Cuddapah, 


133. Tan . Dt. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 231. 

134. M.E.R. Cp. 4 of 1914-15 ; Rep., 1915, para 54 ; also Rep. for 1909, 
=tra 104. 

135. M.E.R., 1909, para 104; 1915 para 54. 

136. See Tan . Dt Gaz., Vol. II, pp. 231-32. 
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Kurnool, Guntur and North Arcot districts. Some of them were 
at Puspagiri, Tirupurantakam, Tirupparankunram, etc. 137 Its 
spiritual influence is said to have extended over three lacs of vil- 
lages. The inscriptions at Devikkapuram mention Isana Sivacarya 
of the Golaki matha, and he appears to have been its head from 
£. 1442 to S. 1455. But we do not know the exact date of his 
death. He was a prominent treasurer and trustee of the temple at 
the place. 138 A contemporary of his was one Visvesvara Siva who 
was also very intimately connected with the Devikkapuram tem- 
ple. 139 “Devikkapuram is even at the present day the headquarters 
of a line of Saiva acdryas whose head is now known as Santanasiva- 
carya. These are the preceptors of certain sects of the Bericetti 
Saiva merchants. They appear to be connected with the Jnana- 
sivacaryas of Mullamdram (North Arcot district) who are the 
preceptors of the Tamil speaking Vaniyars (oil-mongers) . The pre- 
decessors of these Jnanasivacaryas are said to have been related 
to the famous Dindima family of Sanskrit poets of the Vijayanagar 
court.” 140 

We have evidence of the existence of a few non-Brahman 
mathas during the Vijayanagar period. One of them was the 
Dharmapuram matha. It appears to have been founded in the 
sixteenth century. Purnalingam Pillai thinks that the founder of 
the matha was one Kumara Kuruparar, a contemporary of Tiru- 
mala Nayaka of Madura; 141 but the author of the Tanjore District 
Gazetteer is inclined to think that it was one Jnanaprakasa Pan- 
daram of Tiruvarur, who was appointed the manager of a few tem- 
ples. 142 The heads of this matha were great expounders of the 
Siddhanta Sastras. Among the pontiffs of this matha mention may 
be made of Velli Ambala Tambiran, Sambanda Saranfilaya svami 
and Vaidyanatha Naval ar. 143 

One of the Saiva mathas that gave great encouragement to 
Tamil learning was the Tiruvavadaturai matha. It devoted itself 


137. 323 of 1905 ; 272 of 1905; V. R. I. M. P., Mr. 403. 

138. 352, 368, 373 and 400 of 1912 ; Rep., 1913, para 55. 

139. 354, 365, 389 and 390 of 1912 of dates ranging between §. 1429 and 
1446. 

140. M.E.R . , 1924, para 50; see for other references 33-38 of 1917 ; 209 
and 211 of 1924, etc. See also Hultzsch’s Rep. on Sans. Mss., No. II, Intro., 
p. xviii. 

141. Hist, of Tamil Literature, p. 297. 

142. Tanjore Dt. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 257. 

143. See Purnalingam Pillai, op. cit., pp. 297-98. 

V.A.— 43 
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to Tamil philosophy and religion and trained many disciples. The 
first head of this matha seems to have been one Namassivaya Desi- 
kar who lived about the close of the sixteenth century. He was 
succeeded by a regular succession on Tambirans among whom men- 
tion may be made of Daksinamurti, Ambalavana Desikar and 
Isana Desikar alias Svaminstha Desikar . 144 


Section VIII 
Festivals 

An important phase of the religious life of a people is the 
celebration of festivals in different parts of the year. Often these 
festivals which were religious in significance gained pageantry and 
show more for spectacular effect than for anything else. 

One of such festivals that were celebrated in the Vijayanagar 
days was the Mahanavami. Originally a festival for the propitia- 
tion of the Goddess Durga, it gained great political significance in 
the Vijayanagar days. 144 ® The occasion was taken advantage of 
by the emperor to hold his court in public in the open space within 

144. Purnalingam Pillai, op. cit. 

144a. The origin of the festival is shrouded in mystery. It has two 
aspects, one being the worship of Durga and the other the worship of the 
arms. The first aspect shows that its celebration is in honour of Parvati 
who fought for nine days against the buffalo demon Bhandasura, and came 
out victorious by killing him on the tenth day, the day of victory, (the Vija- 
yadasami day) . In the course of the fight she killed two other demons, 
Canda and Munda who were the lieutenants of Bhandasura, on account of 
which she came to be called Camundesvarl. The second aspect of the 
festival indicates that it is in some way connected with the worship of 
Indra, the most important of the Gods of the Vedic pantheon, for plenty 
and prosperity. Such features of the festival as the worship offered to the 
State Horse, State Elephant, and others appear to represent the worship 
offered to the respective appurtenances of Indra himself. Or it may be 
connected with Durga herself, as Lalita engaged in fighting the demons. While 
these are the possible origins of this great national festival of the Hindus, one 
or two other explanations are offered in connection with the same. One is that 
it commemorates the victory of Sri Rama over Ravana. Nuniz who witnessed 
the Mahanavami festival at Vijayanagar says that he had heard people say 
about the festival that it was celebrated “in honour of the nine months in 
which Our Lady bore her son in the womb.” (Sewell, op. cit., p. 376) . 

The Hindu kings consider it their duty to have the festival duly per- 
formed, for according to the Hindu concept the king represents the people 
before God and hence as the protector of the religion of the State he has 
to guide the religious life of the people. He offers worship to the Goddess 
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the palace enclosures and it was witnessed by the people. On 
each day of the festival that was held for nine days, the idol which 
was placed in a prominent place in the plain was worshipped by 
the king, and during the nights many buffaloes and sheep were 
killed and sacrificed to the deity. But about the exact number 
sacrificed our authorities differ. Paes says that on the first day 
were sacrificed twenty-four buffaloes and one hundred and fifty 
sheep. But according to Nuniz on the first day were killed nine male 
buffaloes, nine sheep and nine goats and on each of the following 
days the number of the previous day was doubled. Paes, however 
says that fifty buffaloes and four thousand five hundred sheep were 
slaughtered on the last day. But the more attractive side of the 
festival lay in the display of many arts and feats on all the days 
of the festival. On each of the days the 1 lords 9 of the empire 
made their salaam to the king. The women danced before the 
sovereign ; and wrestling matches were held. During nights torches 
were lit and placed in the arena in such a way that the whole was 
as bright as day. Then there were introduced very graceful plays 
and contrivances. There were others “with battles of people on 
horseback.” Others came with casting nets, fishing and capturing 
men that were in the arena. They threw many rockets and “ many 
different sorts of fires, also castles that bum and fling from them- 
selves many bombs (tiros) and rockets.” There was later witness- 
ed a procession of the triumphal cars which belonged to the “ cap- 
tains ” in the order of their status, followed by many horses richly 
caparisoned with trappings and cloths of very fine stuff and led by 
the state horse, all of which were arranged in five or six lines 
before the king in the arena, and passed round by Brahmans, the 
chief of whom carried in his hand a bowl with a cocoanut, some 
rice and flowers and the rest carried each a pot of water. These 
over, a number of the younger maids of the palace covered with 
gold and pearls appeared in the arena each with a small gold vessel 
and a lamp of oil burning in it and followed by many women with 
canes in their hands “tipped with gold” and with torches burning. 
The grand festival ended with a review of the military by the king 
which gave occasion for the ordinary people to witness a very 
grand spectacle. The military appeared in the best of its robes 
outside the city and the king conducted the review amidst scenes of 


both on behalf of himself and of his subjects and invokes her blessings. 
The victory of the Goddess is deemed to be the victory of good over evil, 
of man over his lower self, of knowledge over ignorance, and spirit over 
matter. 
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great joy and exuberance among the assembled people. Paes who 
was an eye-witness to one of such reviews ends his description with 
the words : “ Truly I was so carried out with myself that it seemed 
as if what I saw was a vision and that I was in a dream .” 145 

Nicolo dei Conti describes a festival lasting for nine days and 
gives some curious details. He says : “ On the third, which lasts 
nine days, they set up in all the highways large beams, like the 
masts of small ships, to the upper part of which are attached pieces 
of very beautiful cloth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. 


145. Sewell, op. cit., p. 279. See for a description of the festival by the 
following : 

Paes, Sewell, op. cit., pp. 262-279; Nuniz, ibid., pp. 376-78. 

Elliot thinks that the details contained in the account of Abdur Razak 
about a three days’ festival at Vijayanagar (Elliot, op. cit., IV pp. 117-19) also 
answers to the celebration of the Mahanavami. But about the duration of 
the festival Abdul Razak makes an intriguing statement. He says: “For three 
continuous days, from the time the world-enlightened Sun began to glow like a 
peacock in the heavens, until that when the crow of evening’s obscurity dis- 
played its wings and feather this royal fete continued with the most gorgeous 

display During the three days the King sat on the throne upon his 

cushion.” (Op c it., pp. 119 and 120). Suryanarayana Rao suggested that 
this description may refer to the last three days of the Mahanavami festival, 
being successively the Durgastami, Mahanavami and Vijayadasami days 
of the festival, though in the same breath he felt such an explanation might 
not be possible (The Never to be Forgotten Empire, pp. 325-26 fn.). It 
must be noted that for Lwo reasons Abdur Razak’s description of the three 
days’ festival cannot have any reference to the Mahanavami. For one thing 
a traveller who is generally sober in his account cannot be expected to go 
wrong in his mention of the number of days for which the festival was 
celebrated. For another thing the date on which the three days’ festival 
commenced at Vijayanagar according to the Persian ambassador has nothing 
to do with the date of commencement of the Mahanavami festival. According 
to Abdur Razak the festival commenced on the full moon day of the month 
of Rajab (November-December) . (See Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 117) . But the 
Mahanavami festival commences on the day next to the new moon day in the 
month of Kanni, when Asvija Suddha commences (September-October) . 
From this conflicting nature of the evidence it is certain that the three days* 
festival mentioned by Abdur Razak was different from the Mahanavami. 

In all probability it was more in the nature of a social gathering to which 
the chiefs and nobles of the realm were invited. The occasion must have 
offered an opportunity to the emperors of Vijayanagar to come into close 
contact with the feudatories. (See Suryanarayana Rao, op. cit., p. 326) . 
This Assembly was perhaps the same as the Larger Assembly of the Vijaya- 
nagar kings of which mention has been made earlier. (See ante, pp. 26-27). 
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On the summit of each of these beams is each day placed a man 
of pious aspect, dedicated to religion, capable of enduring all things 
with equanimity, who is to pray for the favour of God. These men 
are assailed by the people, who pelt them with oranges, lemons and 
other odoriferous fruits all of which they bear most patiently.” 146 

Another festival which Conti noted was what he thought to be 
the New Year Day, which according to Domingo Paes fell on Octo- 
ber 12 in the year in which he visited Vijayanagar. This was the 
Dipavali, commemorating the death of Narakasura at the hands of 
Visnu. Conti says that on that occasion males and females of all 
ages, having bathed in the rivers or the sea, clothed themselves in 
new garments, and spent three entire days in singing, dancing, 
and feasting. 147 Paes too describes it as an occasion when every 
one put on new and handsome clothes and made great feasting, and 
all captains gave their men handsome clothes, “ each one having his 
own colour and device.” It was a new moon day, and Paes speak- 
ing about how the year was computed says : “ They begin the year 
in this month with the new moon and they count the months al- 
ways from moon to moon.” 148 


143. Major, India , p. 28. If it were a nine Hays’ festival it refers probably 
to the Mahdnavami festival, but the facts referred to by him are curious. 
Evidently the description answers to the festival even now celebrated in cer- 
tain parts of South India and is known in Tamil as valukkamaram tuvattal. 
A bamboo pole is planted in a place where four streets meet, oil is smeared 
over it and on the top of it is tied a small cloth containing some coins, 
which a man is entitled to take if he scales up the pole while men pour 
water on him. It also answers to the Uriyadi festival celebrated on the night 
of the Sri Krsna Jay anti day. But this festival is celebrated on only one day. 

147. Ibid . 

148. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 281-82; see also pp. 93 and 140-47. There is 
some confusion about the exact date when the New Year Day was celebrated 
at Vijayanagar. There can be no doubt about the fact that the New Year 
commenced as usual only in March- April on the new moon day. Sewell is 
evidently wrong when he argues that it was celebrated at Vijayanagar on 
the first of Karttika. But the specific mention of Paes that the Vijayanagar 
kings computed the New Year from October evidently refers to the fact that 
the official New Year of the government commenced only then, from the 
day of the Dipavali. The descriptions of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes largely 
answer to this festival of the Hindus when they wear new clothes. It 
may also be noted that to the Marwadi businessmen the financial New Year 
commences only on this day, when they start their fresh accounts. 
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The Karttigai festival was celebrated in honour of the death 
of Bali at the hands of Vi§nu in the person of Vamana. Conti who 
saw the festival describes it as follows : “ They fix up within their 
temple, and on the outside of their roofs, an innumerable number 
of lamps of oil of susimanni which are kept day and night .” 149 

The festivals in the temple were generally concluded by a car 
festival. Many of the foreign travellers have given descriptions of 
it. But two of them, Nicolo dei Conti and Linschoten, give certain 
interesting details about it, which, however, look incredible. The 
former describes the car festival he saw as follows : “ In Bizen- 
galia also, at a certain time of the year, their idol is carried through 
the city, placed between two chariots, in which are young women 
richly adorned, who sing hymns to the god, and accompanied by a 
great concourse of people. Many, carried away by the fervour of 
their faith, cast themselves on the ground before the wheels, in 
order that they may be crushed to death, a mode of death which 
they say is very acceptable to their God. Others, making an 
incision in their side, and inserting a rope thus through their body, 
hang themselves to the chariot by way of ornament and thus sus- 
pended and half dead accompany their idol. This kind of sacrifice 
they consider the best and most acceptable of all .” 150 The latter 
says that while the car was being dragged there were a few who 
made certain sacrifices to the God. He observes : “ There are some 
of them, that out of the great Zeale and pure devotion doe cut peeces 
of flesh out of their bodies and throw them down before the pagode: 
others lay themselves under the wheeles of the Cart, and let the 
Cart runne over them, whereby they are all crushed to peeces and 
pressed to death, and they that thus die, are accounted for holy and 
devout martyrs and from that time forwards are kept and preserv- 
ed for great and holy reliques, besides a thousand other such like 
beastly superstitions .” 151 But though the accounts of both are too 
vivid to be dismissed as untrustworthy, yet it is difficult to believe 
them . 152 


149. Major, India, p. 28 ; Sewell, op. cit., p. 86 ; both Sewell and Saletore 
identify this description with the Dipavali festival. It may be noted in this 
connection that in the Tamil country lamps are not lit on a large scale on the 
Dipavali day. But it is done so only on the day of the Karttigai festival. 
(See Saletore, Pol. and Soc . Life, II, p. 387). 

150. Major, India, p. 28; Sewell, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

151. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 274. 

152. For the descriptions of the festivals by other foreign travellers, see 
the following:— Paes: Sewell, op. cit., p. 255 ; Pimenta: Purchas, His Pilgrims, 
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Sometimes car festivals were conducted for a number of 
days together. According to a record of A.D. 1562 a grant was 
made for conducting a car festival for fifteen days. 133 In 1495 
another grant was made for the celebration of the car festival for 
nine days. 154 

The floating festival was another which concluded a long one. 
A record of A.D. 1606 mentions it. 155 

The spring festival celebrated in honour of Kama was 
also conducted annually. A number of inscriptions refer to such a 
festival. Krsnadeva Raya is described in one such as one “ who 
every year performed a sacrifice to (Kama) the lord of the golden 
festival of spring.” 156 

The Holi concluded this festival in the temples of Kama or 
Cupid. Nicolo dei Conti who witnessed one such describes it as 
follows: During the festival “they sprinkle all passers by, even 
the king and queen themselves, with saffron water, placed for that 
purpose on the wayside. This is received by all with much 
laughter.” 157 Pietro della Valle who saw it at Surat observes : 
“March the fifteenth was the first day of the feast of the Indian 
Gentiles which they celebrate very solemnly at the entrance of 
the Spring with dancing through the street, and casting orange 
water and red colours in jest one upon the other, with other festi- 
vities of songs and mummeries.” 158 


X, p. 207; Veiga : Ibid., pp. 220-22; Pietro dello Valle: Travels , II, pp. 259- 
GO. 

Saletore thinks that the car festival held in the temple at the close of a 
festival was the same as the Rathasaptami. But the one is different from the 
other. The Rathasaptami is simply the day on which the sun is believed 
to turn north after the Daksinayanam. And the car festival in the temples 
has nothing to do with it. 

153. E.C., XI, Dg. 30. 

154. E.C., X, Kl. 34. 

155. M.A.R., 1912-13, para 44. 

156. E.I., I, p. 370 and jn. 64 ; see also 371 of 1921 and Nel. Ins., Ill, 
p. 1366. 

157. Major, India, pp. 28-29. 

158. Travels, I, pp. 122-23. Nicolo dei Conti’s statement that it was 
saffron water may not be quite correct. Water is boiled with saffron and 
then some slaked lime is added to it which gives it red colour. Sometimes 
rosewater and sweet scented oils are added to it, and sprinkled on passers by 
without distinction. It is interesting to note that the practice obtains even 
to-day, though only to a limited extent, among the Marwadis. 
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The occasion was taken advantage of for holding courts. 
Krsnadeva Raya used to hear the poets assembled at 
the court for the spring festival . 159 The Jdmbavatikalydnam, a 
drama written by the emperor-poet, was enacted before the people 
assembled to witness the Caitra (spring) festival of Sri Virupaksa . 160 

From the inscriptions of the period we learn that there were 
a number of other minor festivals that were conducted during the 
different seasons of the year. They were for example the festivals 
on the first day of the month, the eleventh of the moon, the full 
moon, the new moon, Pancaparvams , 161 Sivaratri , 162 Makarasan- 
kranti, 163 dasami , 164 ekadasi, davadasi 165 and so on. 


Section IX 

Village Gods and Deities 

An account of the religious conditions of the period will not 
be complete without a mention of the village Gods and their festi- 
vals. The village deities were considered to be the guardian 
deities that protected the people of the respective villages from 
evil spirits, and were propitiated by the residents. As Whitehead re- 
marks, “ the sole object of the worship of these village deities is 
to propitiate them and avert their wrath. There is no idea of 
praise and thanksgiving, no expression of. gratitude or love, no 
desire for any spiritual or moral blessings. The one object is to 

get rid of cholera, small-pox, The worship, therefore, in 

most of the villages takes place occasionally .” 166 

An important feature of the festivals conducted in the temples 
of these village deities is the bloody sacrifices offered to them. 
Buffaloes and sheep were killed before them during nights, and 
offered to them. Paes says that in the city of Vijayanagar no 
sheep was to be killed anywhere except before the temple of one 


159. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 138. 

160. Ibid., p. 142 ; see also ibid , p. 57 , for a reference to it in the Hari - 
inlasam of Srinatha. 

161. As. Res., XX, p. 30. 

162. E.C., V., Bl, 4; E.C. XII, Mi. 20. 

163 . 280 of 1915. 

164. 181 of 1913. 

165. 373 and 374 of 1919. 

166. Village Gods of South India , p. 46; see also South Indian Gods and 
Goddesses by H. Krishna Sastri, pp. 223-24 and 226-27. 
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of these guardian deities. Sometimes human sacrifice too was 
made to appease them. Paes and Nuniz say that for the 
successful termination of the construction of the reservoir at 
Nagalapura “the heads of sixty men and of certain horses and 
buffaloes ” were cut off. Nuniz says that they were Krsriadeva 
Raya’s prisoners and “ deserved death .” 167 

The Jogis or the travelling mendicants took some part in such 
temple offerings. They possessed nothing of their own and their 
dress consisted of “bands of moorish brass on which hang girdles 
of many coins which dangle on both sides.” Referring to them 
Barbosa says: “They carry a small horn or trumpet, on which 
they blow .” 168 While describing a temple at “Darcha” (Dhar- 
war) Paes says that the Jogi was present when beasts were 
slaughtered for the propitiation of the Gods and that as soon as 
the head of the sheep or goat was cut off he blew a horn as a 
signal that the idol received that sacrifice . 1688 

A feature of the worship of the village deities was what is 
known as the hook swinging. But the ceremony appears to have 
been different at different times. Nicolo dei Conti, as has been 
said earlier, says that the people made an incision in their side 
and hung themselves to the chariot by way of ornament . 169 But 
Barbosa who saw the same ceremony a century later notes certain 
interesting details with regard to it. He says that hook swinging 
was performed by certain maids who had vowed to perform it if 
they were able to marry the person of their heart. When their 
desire was about to be accomplished they performed the ceremony. 
They hung themselves by two sharp iron hooks thrust into their 
loins. The hooks were attached to a water lift, and when it was 
raised they remained hanging from the lift with the blood running 
down their legs showing no sign of pain, but waving their dagger 
most joyfully all the while, and throwing limes at their respective 
husbands. In this way they were carried to the temple wherein 
was the idol to whom they had vowed such a sacrifice. They were 
Jater handed over to their respective husbands. The occasion was 
taken advantage of for making gifts to Brahmans and idols . 170 But 


167. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 245 and 365. 

168. Barbosa, I, pp. 230-31. 

168a. Sewell, op. cit, p. 255. 

169. Major, India, p. 28. 

170. Barbosa, I, pp. 220-22. 

V.A.-44 
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Pietro della Valle who was an eye-witness to the festival which 
was celebrated at Ikkeri in 1623 gives a different account of it. 
He says that on certain holy days the devout people were wont to 
hang themselves by the flesh upon hooks fastened to the top beam 
raised for the purpose and remain hanging for some time, while all 
the while blood was running down from their body. They also 
waved their sword and buckler in the air and sang verses in 
praise of their Gods. 171 But this festival has disappeared now. 
Buchanan who visited Mysore in 1773 A.D. says “that the ceremony 
was not performed before the great Gods, and that the southern 
Brahmans looked upon it as an abomination, fit only for the grovel- 
ling understanding of the vulgar.” 172 Fire-walking which is an- 
other feature of the worship of the village deities must have been 
prevalent, but is now fast disappearing. 

Another interesting custom of certain classes of people in the 
Karnataka districts was the amputation of the last joints of 
two fingers (little finger and the ring finger) of the wives of the 
farmers in honour of Kalabhairava. The classes of cultivators 
who observed this custom were known as ‘finger giving classes.’ 
“There was till recently, it appears, a regular establishment in the 
temple for carrying on the amputation — a goldsmith for cutting off 
the finger and others for dressing the wound, and for kneading the 
finger and holding it so that no blood might be shed at the time. 
The devotees had also to pay certain fixed proportions among the 
arcak and other servants of the temple as well as among the aya- 
gars of the village such as the Shanbog, patel, goldsmith, barber, 
etc. .They had moreover to bring a fixed quantity of rice per head. 
An inscription of about the fourteenth century fixes the proportions 
in which this rice (viral arisi) was to be provided among the 
goldsmiths and others.” 173 

A popular phase of the religion prevalent in the Vijayanagar 
days as it still is, was the worship of the Nagas (snakes) . Viru- 
paksa himself was considered to be the Lord of the Nagas. The 
Vijayanagar sovereigns worshipped the Nagas and consi- 


171. Travels, II, p. 259. 

172. Journey Through Malabar, II, p. 440. 

173. M.A.R., 1909-10, para 16 ; “when the amputation was prohibited by the 
government the ‘ finger-giving \ classes raised a strong but unavailing 
protest against the prohibition. They have now adopted the harmless sub- 
stitute of having the fingers wound round with flowers in the temple and 
of unwinding the same with due ceremony on return to their village.” 
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dered Siva as Naganatha, the lord of the Nagas. Their queens 
set up ndgakkals in the temples, which they attended, and 
also special female Naga deities. 174 Childless women 
used to" vow to instal a nagakkal (snake stone), nagapra - 
tisthai, if they were blessed with children. The nagakkal was given 
life (prayapratisthai) by the recitation of certain mantras and in- 
stalled under the shade of a pipal or margosa tree, preferably 
under a pipal tree. Such Nagas and Nagls were worshipped on a 
large scale in the Vijayanagar days. 175 Similarly cows were held 
in great veneration. 176 

Tree worship was also prevalent. The pipal and the margosa 
trees were the objects of great veneration and worship. They 
were married according to Brahmanical rites. An epigraph of A.D. 
1358 records that a particular individual performed the upanaya - 
nam of the t pipal trees planted at the four corners of the tank at 
Aruvanahalli. 177 


174. See Mad. Ar. Sur. Rep., 1914-15, p. 38. 

175. See Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, pp. 28-31. 

176. See for a tradition about the worship of cows, Rockhill, Notes on 
the Relations and trade of China , Toung Pao, XVI, p. 456 and fn. 2. 

177. E.C., III, Ml. 22. 



CHAPTER X 


EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 
Section I 
Education 

Ideas of popular and mass education arc as yet new in India. 
In ancient and mediaeval India liberal or general education was 
not considered to be necessary for all people. But each caste or 
community had its own educational system which was of a technical 
character. The education of the different classes of people was 
determined by the nature of their occupation. The state did not 
very much interfere with the educational system that obtained in 
the empire. It neither maintained schools for the people, nor 
materially encouraged even private initiative. 

But each village or each small group of villages had a pial 
school in which the teacher, who was generally called the vatti, 
taught the three R’s to the children of school-going age. The school 
was either held in the pial of the house of the teacher or under the 
shade of some big tree. The remuneration of the teacher con- 
sisted of payments both in kind and cash. We have an interesting 
description of the working of the schools and the method of teach- 
ing followed in them, in the writings of the traveller Pietro della 
Valle. He says: “They (the boys) were four, and having taken the 
lesson from the master, in order to get the same by heart and re- 
peat likewise their former lessons and not forget them, one of them 
singing musically with a certain continued tone (which hath the 
force of making a deep impression in the memory) recited part of 
the lesson; as for example, ‘one by itself makes one,’ and whilst 
he was thus speaking, he writ down the same number, not with 
any kind of pen, nor on paper, but (not to spend paper in vain) 
with his finger on the ground, the pavement being for that purpose 
strewed all over with very fine sand ; after the first had writ what 
he sang, all the rest sang and writ down the same thing together. 
Then the first boy sang and writ down another part of the lesson; 
as for example, ‘two by itself makes two’ which all the rest repeat- 
ed in the same manner, and §o forward in order. When the pave- 
ment was full of figures, they put them out with the hand, and if 
need be strewed it over with new sand from a little heap which 
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they had before them wherewith to write further. And 
thus they did as long as the exercise continu’d, in which 
manner likewise they told me, they learnt to read and write with- 
out spoiling paper, pens or mk which certainly is a pretty way.” 1 
Thus the pial schools served as places where the young boys learnt 
the three R’s. According to Ibn Battuta the town of Onore con- 
tained twenty-three schools for boys and thirteen for girls. 2 Added 
to this general education the members of the different professions 
underwent courses of training suited to their respective professions. 

The presence of the Jesuit Fathers in the Vijayanagar empire 
led to the foundation of certain types of schools where the verna- 
culars were taught by the Christian missionaries and the new con- 
verts to their faith. Thus at Madura Fr. Fernandes established 
a primary school for the Hindus where a Brahman convert to 
Christianity taught the boys to read and write. Fr. Pimenta while 
he chanced to pass through Madura, visited the school and distri- 
buted some prizes among the best pupils of the school. 3 Fr. Pimenta 
founded a school at St. Thome where Telugu and Tamil were 
taught. In 1567 Fr. H. Henriquez established a Tamil school at 
Punnei Kayal for the young Goans who were sent there as cate- 
chists and himself taught the pupils in the school. His assistant 
was one Luiz, a Brahman convert. Another school was founded 
at Candragiri for the benefit of the sons of the nobles of the court. 
The missionaries employed a Hindu teacher in that school. 4 

But the system of Brahmanical education was different. Emi- 
nent pandits and scholars conducted small schools of their own and 
trained students in the study of the Vedas and allied literature. 
This education was also mainly the result of private initiative and 
effort. At Adayapalam and Velur (North Arcot district) , 
for instance, Appayya DIksita established schools where provision 
was made for the teaching of about five hundred students in the 
Srikantha Bhasya,. 5 In some places, certain portions of the tem- 


1. Travels of Pietro della Valle , II, p. 227; see also Ancient Indian Edu- 
cation by Keay, pp. 149-152; J.R.A.S. , 1834, pp. 15 ff for an article on the 
School System of the Hindus. 

2. These were probably exclusively intended for Mussalmans. Ibn Battuta , 
Broadway Travellers, p. 230. Also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices, 
pp. 220, 234. 

3. Du Jarric, I, p. 650, quoted in Aravidu Dynasty, I, p. 528. 

4. See ibid., pp. 528-29 and the authorities quoted therein. 

5. 395 of 1911. 
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pie buildings were set apart for conducting such classes. At Con- 
jeevaram there was a Vedamatha in the temple of Visnu where 
such classes were held. 6 The teachers in these schools appear to 
have been remunerated by assignments of lands, the income from 
which they could enjoy. Thus according to an inscription at Vep- 
pur (North Arcot district) of the time of Kampana Uqlaiyar, a 
piece of land was granted to a particular individual as an adhya - 
yanavrtti . 7 Acyuta Raya made a grant of the village of Kambam- 
palli to Peda Kpsnamacarlu, son of Govinda DIksita, for the promo- 
tion of studies in the Ubhayavedanta . 8 A record at Virincipuram, 
(North Arcot district) dated A.D. 1535, mentions the grant of a 
number of kuUs of land for the benefit of two Brahmans, Timmap- 
pan and Saivadirayar Vasantarayaguru who taught the Rg sakha 
and Yajus sakha respectively. 9 Similarly in A.D. 1579 a few villages 
were granted as bhatta vrttimdnyams in Podilisime (Nellore dis- 
trict) for carrying on work connected with learning. 10 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century education at 
Madura was purely in private hands. That place which was the 
seat of the ancient Sahgam continued to be a centre of learning 
under the Madura Nayaks also. Fr. de Nobili in one of his letters 
written in A.D. 1610 says that there were more than ten thousand 
students at the place who went to different professors for study. 
The same missionary, while referring to Venkata the emperor and 
the Nayak of Madura, probably Muttu Krsnappa, says that they 
“royally endowed several colleges for the maintenance of profes- 
sors and students while they are studying; they are there supplied 
victuals, clothes, and everything they are in need of.” 11 

These Madura teachers were engaged in giving a course of 
instruction in Vedanta. The lectures fell into four groups Argu- 
mentation, Knowledge, Evidence and Faith. Speaking about the 
method how philosophical studies were pursued, Fr. de Nobili says 
that the whole course was divided into three parts the first dealing 
with evidence, the second with knowledge and the third with 


6. 32 of 1890; S.I.I., IV, No. 355. 

7. 21 of 1890 ; S.I.I ., IV, No. 344. 

8. M.A.R., 1924, No. 100. 

9. 50 of 1887 ; S.I.I. , I, No. 120. 

10. Nel. Ins., Ill, Podili, 34.' 

11. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty , I, pp. 525-26. 
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authority. Each of these parts was divided into smaller divisions 
which the Jesuit Father noted down with great care. 12 

Encouragement was also given for the recitation of religious 
literature in the temples. In A.D. 1523 for example a gift of land 
to a particular individual was made, its object being the recitation 
of the Sanskrit Vedas, Dravida Vedas ( Prabandhams ) and the ex- 
position of the Vedanta. 13 Eleven years later Acyutayyadeva 
Maharaya made a gift of land and a house for the merit of Periya 
svami Narasanayaka to each of the two Vaisnava Brahmans who 
recited the Puranam known as the Bhakti Sanjwini in the temple 
at Narasingapuram (Chingleput district). 14 

Apart from such private initiative, public institutions like the 
matha and the temple devoted themselves to the popularisation of 
education. 15 We have seen in an earlier section how there are nu- 
merous instances to show that the mathas were so many educational 
institutions in India. 16 But the temples appear to have encouraged 
the study of ancient literature only indirectly by making provision 
for the recitation of the Vedas and prabandhams in the temple. 
Thus in A.D. 1449-50 the village of Manattan alias Sirutampuram 
was given away to a servant of the temple of Pon Amaravati 
(Pudukkottai State) for the service of singing the hymns of Sada- 
gopan. 17 

The state, however, made endowments for the study of certain 
subjects and honoured great scholars and literary celebrities. 
Technical sciences like astrology, astronomy and medicine also 
received great patronage from the Vijayanagar court. In 
A.D. 1556-57 the great scholar and astrologer Sarvabhatta was 
granted a village with all its income. 18 In 1515 the village of 
Nagulavaram and a field measuring 2,250 kuntas were granted to a 
Brahman astronomer who was versed in (the science of) the 
movements of stars, an expert in the science of the Yantras (mys- 
tic tantric diagrams for worship) and an astronomer versed in the 
science of Yamala ( Rudraydmala , a certain treatise on mantra) . 19 
According to a copper-plate a village was granted to Sampat 
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See ibid., pp, 

. 525-28. 
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627 of 1904. 
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See infra pp 
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Ibid. 
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20 of 1909. 
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Kumara who had with him excellent and learned Brahmans of 
various gotras and relatives, who was the foremost among the 
physicians and who* was the renowned son of the great Govinda 
Pandita, who was a great scholar in Ayurveda and the Veddngas . 20 
A Brahman doctor was the recipient of a gift of land 
perhaps in recognition of his abilities in his profession. 21 Similar- 
ly scholars who had acquired a vast amount of general learning 
were greatly honoured. Thus a scholar (unnamed) who wrote a 
work called Bhasya Bhusa was honoured by a grant of land. 22 
Mallikarjuna Raya honoured one Aditya Raya, a Brahman learned 
in the Vedas, Sastras, Puranas and the six systems of philosophy 
with the grant of a village named Devarayapura, in recognition of 
his scholarship. It is said the scholar was examined by the king in 
all branches of learning in a learned assembly, and was honoured in 
open court. 23 Tirumaladeva Maharaya made a grant of one vrtti 
of land in a village for the study of the Rg Veda and another for 
that of Yajur Veda. 24 According to a copper-plate grant, Venkata- 
pati Raya made a gift of land in A.D. 1612-13 to the scholar Rama- 
krsna Josya who belonged to the Harlta Gotra and Apastamba 
sutra, and was well versed in the Vedas, Vedarigas, Tarka (logic), 
Smrti, and Suryasiddhanta. 25 Similarly, at the request of Naga 
Nayaka, son of Malla Nayaka, Immadi Narasirhha made a grant of 
Cakenahalli to forty persons well versed in Mlmamsa, Nyaya, the 
three Vedas, the Puranas, the Smrtis, the tantras and the mantras 
and who were strict observers of the religious customs and cere- 
monies. 26 In the Vijayanagar days there lived many such scholars 
who received great patronage at the hands of the ruling sovereigns. 
To mention only a few of them: they were Madhava, Vidyaranya, 
Vedanta Desika, Dindima Kavi, Tatacarya, Vyasaraya Tlrtha, and 
Appayya Diksita. 

The condition of literacy among the people in the Vijayanagar 
days can be gleaned through the style, orthography and script used 
in the inscriptions of the period. Royal grants were composed in 
the language of the territory in which the inscription was to be 


20. E.L, VIII, pp. 307-17; V. R. I.M.P., N.A. 625; Cat of Cop . Plates 
in the Mad. Mus., No. 9, pp. 45-46. 

21. Cp. 2 of 1913-14. 

22. Ibid. 

23. E.C., VI, pg. 69. 

24. E.L, XVI, p. 245 and p. 257, 1. 73 ; Cp. 1 of 1912-13. 

25. Cp. 7 of 1922-23. 

26.. MA.R., 1924, No. 111. 
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engraved. Though a few epigraphs were in Sanskrit or in Telugu 
even in the Tamil districts the portions of the inscriptions wherein 
were described the boundaries of lands and similar other details of 
general local interest and importance were generally in Tamil. So 
far as the Tamil epigraphs are concerned a perceptible deteriora- 
tion is seen both in the matter of style and in orthography. This 
was evidently due to the fact that the composition and engraving of 
the inscriptions were in the hands of men of mediocre abilities. 

The composers of the inscriptions were the later representa- 
tives of the Sutas, and Maghadas of ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Their office seems to have been hereditary in certain families. They 
were not only composers of grants but also the reciters of laudatory 
verses on important ceremonial occasions, on the achievements 
of the kings and the proclamation of their titles. They were also 
to relate the valorous deeds of the kings and their ancestors, which 
picture was generally exaggerated and coloured. Bhatta Baciappa 
for instance was so good at his office that he has been called in an 

inscription “ a head jewel of the Badavarukula, a master of 

the Gautama Gotra a garland of love to royal bhats 

fearless champion of eulogisers, illustrious Baciyappa of the 
Bhatas.” 27 

Next mention may be made of the sasanacaryas who were the 
engravers of royal edicts. Imperial grants or orders were general- 
ly engraved on stone or copper plates by these engravers. They 
generally belonged to the carpenter class but a few stray inscrip- 
tions indicate that Brahmans were also employed in the work. 28 
Men of position and eminence were also employed as engravers. 
This is indicated by the fact that in A.D. 1475 one Timmarasa, the 
son of Athavani (revenue) Devarasa, was an engraver. 29 In another 
case in A.D. 1431 one Pratapa Raya, the son of Mangappa Damia- 
yaka, was an engraver. 30 These instances indicate that the en- 
gravers must have been well paid. 

Writing was generally done on palm leaves. Describing this 
practice Abdur Razak remarks: “These people have two kinds of 
writing, one upon the leaf of the Hindi nut (cocoanut) (a mistake 
for tddi palm) which is two yards long, and two digits broad 


27. E.C., III, Ml. 42, text, see also ibid., 47, for a few other titles of his. 

28. E.C., VII, Sk. 281. 

29. E.C., X, Bp. 20. 

30. E.C., IX, Bn. 127. 

V.A. — 45 
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on which they scratch with an iron style. These characters possess 
no colour and endure but for a little while. In the second kind 
they blacken a white surface, on which they write with a soft 
stone cut into the shape of a pen, so that the characters are white 
on a black surface and are durable. This kind of writing is highly 
esteemed.” 31 Barbosa described the same practice which he saw 
at the time of his visit to Calicut. 32 

Mention may be made here of the casting of the Tamilian 
characters and the introduction of printing in the Tamil country. 
The first book containing a summary of the Christian doctrine was 
printed in 1577 by the letters having been cast by the Jesuit lay 
Brother Giovanni (Joa) Gonslaves. Fr. De Souza while describing 
how these early printings were received by the people says: “Those 
countries were marvelling at the new invention, and pagans as 
well as Christians tried to obtain these printed books and prized 
them highly.” 33 


Section II 
Literature : Sanskrit 

The prosperity and greatness of a particular empire or age 
can be well gauged by the number and character of the literary 
productions of the period. Considered from this point of view, there 
are certain marked periods in the history of India which are charac- 
terised by an outburst of intense literary activity and the produc- 
tion of works of great literary value. Among them prominent 
mention may be made of the Gupta period in North Indian History 
and the Cola and Vijayanagar periods in South Indian History. 
The causes that contributed to such great literary activity were 
many, and perhaps the most important among them was a renais- 
sance in the field of religion. As in the Christian world, so in 
India, literary activity has gone hand in hand with religious revival 
in the country ; and the result is the production of voluminous 
literature of a religious, philosophical and sectarian character. The 
Vijayanagar period saw the production of such works; besides 
these there were also produced works of a historical or semi-his- 


31. Elliot, Hist . of Ind.y IV, pp. 107-08. 

32. Barbosa, II, p. 18. 

33. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty , I, pp. 530-31. 
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torical character not to speak of Prabandhams , Kavyams and other 
types of literary compositions. 

A marked characteristic of the literary activity in the Vijaya- 
nagar period was the fact that the literary celebrities who flourish- 
ed then were greatly patronised by the ruling sovereigns, though 
there were differences in the religious faith between the sovereigns 
and the scholars. Examples of such cases are not rare in the 
period. Harihara II who was an orthodox Hindu by 
faith, had as his minister Irugappa Dandanatha, a Jain, who 
was the author of the Sanskrit work Nanartharatnctmala. Ven- 
kata II who was a staunch Vaisnava, was a great patron of 
Appayya Diksita, his contemporary and a great Advaita philoso- 
pher, who flourished in the court of Cinna Bommu Nayaka of 
Velur. The Diksita himself says in his Kuvalayananda that he 
was patronised by Venkata and that he wrote the work at his re- 
quest. Another interesting fact that deserves notice in this con- 
nection is the fact that many of the sovereigns were not only 
patrons of learning but were also learned authors themselves. 
This is borne out by the fact that many of them not only wrote 
important literary works but also assumed titles which throw light 
on the point. Krsnadeva Raya and the Nayak ruler Raghunatha 
of Tanjore besides being patrons of learning were also authors 
of several important Telugu and Sanskrit works, though it must 
be said that the former had a partiality for Telugu. Harihara II 
assumed the enviable titles Raja-Vyasa, Rdja-Vdlmiki and 
Karnataka Vidya Vildsa which show in unmistakable terms that 
he was himself an author of great works of literature besides being 
a patron of literary men. 34 Besides, there flourished in the 
period many poetesses who wrote valuable literary works. Promi- 
nent among them are GangadevI, the wife of Vlra Kampana, 
who wrote the Madhuravijayam, Tirumalamba, a queen of Acyuta 
Raya, the authoress of the Varaddmbikd Parinayam, and Rama- 
bhadramba, a poetess of merit who lived in the court of Raghu- 
natha of Tanjore and was the authoress of the Raghundthabhyu - 
dayam. 

Vedanta Desika (1268-1368) : 

Vedanta Desika, an orthodox Vaisnava of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, was the nephew of one Atreya Ramanuja, 
the great-grandson of one Pranatartihara, a nephew and disciple of 


34. E.C., VI, Kp. 34; M.E.R., 11 of 1915, Rep., 1915, para 41. 
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Ramanuja. He was a devotee of Sri Ranganatha of Srirangam and 
when that temple was about to fall into the hands of the Muham- 
madans he took the idol and fled with it to the Malayalam 
country where he wandered for some time, and finally came to 
Jinji and he built a temple for God Ranganatha and consecrated 
him there. Later he reconsecrated Ranganatha at Srlrangam with 
the help of Kampana who defeated the Muhammadan Sultan of 
Madura and brought the Colamandalam under the Vijayanagar 
yoke. 

Vedanta Desika was a versatile genius of rare ability and was 
a prolific writer both in Sanskrit and Tamil, in prose and in verse. 
He wrote about one hundred and twenty works of which about 
thirty were in Tamil and the rest in Sanskrit which included also 
works in Prakrt. His Yadavabhyudayam is a long mahakavya in 
twenty- one cantos on the life of Krsna. This work was so well 
appreciated by the later Advaita teacher and philosopher Appayya 
Diksita that he wrote a very valuable commentary to it. The 
Hamsa Samdesa of Vedanta Desika is modelled on Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta , 35 The Sankalpa Suryodaya , another work of his, is 
a long allegorical drama in ten acts presenting the system of Visista- 
dvaita. In that work the author personifies the evil and good 
dispositions of man like love, hate, discrimination and ignorance 
and introduces them on the stage. There is an innate grandeur 
throughout the whole work which was written on the model of 
Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya. This work of Vedanta Desika 
is to the system of Ramanujacarya what Krsnamisra’s work is to that 
of Sankaracarya. The Subhasita nivl is a didactic work of 144 stan- 
zas in very difficult style. 36 Most of the verses yield two meanings. 
The Satadusani of the great Vaisnava teacher is an anti-advaitic 
work, and is one of the most polemical treatises in Vaisnava litera- 
ture. With a view to expound the Sri Bhasya of Ramanuja he 
wrote the Tattvatika , an extensive gloss on it. Vedanta Desika was 
also the author of Tatparyacandrikd , an elaborate commentary on 
the Gita Bhasya, Nyaya Siddhdfijana an incomplete text-book on 
Visistadvaita system, Adhikarana Saravali, a string of Sanskrit 
verses which summarises the discussions of the various sections of 
the Vedanta Sutras, and the Tattvamuktd Kalapa which discusses in 
an elaborate and critical manner the nature of the universe in the 
light of the Visistadvaita philosophy. His Rahasya traya sara 

35. T. Rajagopalachar, Vaishnavite Reformers of India, p. 86. 

36. Ibid., p. 86; 1913, para 71, 
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(Tamil) is a very famous work in which he elaborates the doctrine 
of self-surrender (prapatti). He also wrote a large number of 
Prabandhaic works. From his facile pen emanated the 74,000, a 
commentary on the works of the Alvars, special commentaries on 
Tiruppanalvar’s Amalanadippiran and a large number of others. 
Thus the life of Vedanta Desika was one of unceasing literary and 
religious activity. 37 

Madhavacarya : 

Among the literary celebrities that flourished in the fourteenth 
century and had very intimate relations with the royal house of 
Vijayanagar, Madhavacarya was the most notable. He was the son 
of Mayana, a Brahman of the Bharadvaja gotra, Bodhayana sutra 
and Yajus-sakha. Madhavacarya is reputed to have been the 
author of a large number of works bearing on a variety of subjects 
like philosophy, grammar, sacrificial ritual, etc. 

The first among the works of Madhava was the Parasarasmrti - 
vyakhyd, a commentary on the Parasarasmrti ; and it prescribes 
rules for the daily conduct and rituals of the Hindus. He has added 
a section on Vyavahara as a supplement to that work, as Parasara 
did not deal with it in his smrti ; the work is known as Vyavahd - 
ramadhava . Another work of his is the Kdlamadhaviya or Kala - 
nirnaya, which, according to the author himself, was written by 
him after the completion of his commentary on Parasarasmrti, to 
explain the details about Dharma and when and how the acts of 
Dharma were to be performed. Jivanmuktiviveka is another im- 
portant work of Madhava on Advaita Vedanta. In this work the 
author gives the rules which the Paramahamsas (a class of ascetics) 
were to follow. Madhava wrote another work called the J aiming 
yanyayamala vistara. It is an exposition of the Karmamlmamsa 
system in verse, and contains the explanation of the sutras of 
Jaimini and the significance of the sacrifices and rituals connected 
with them. According to the author he first composed the basic 
text in verses, the Jaimin’iyanydyamdld, which was very much 
appreciated by king Bukka in open court ; he was requested to 
elaborate the work and therefore he wrote the vistara which is a 
comment on the same. The colophon at its end says that Madhava- 


37. See J. B.B.R.A.S . , XXIV, for an article on the life and times of Sri 
Vedanta Desika by V. Rangachary. See also Life of Sri Vedanta Desika by 
Mr. A. V. Gopalachar in the Yadavabhyudayam, Vol. I, Intro., and Vaish - 
navite Reformers of India by T. Rajagopalachar. 
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carya was an ornament to the science of Munamsa . 38 A few 
scholars believe that Madhava wrote the Sarvadarsana Sangraha. 
But it appears that it was Madhava, the son of Sayana, that was the 
author of the work, as can be inferred from the words ‘ Sayana 
Madhava ’ used in the third and fourth verses of the prologue to the 
work . 39 

Madhavacarya was greatly honoured at the Vijayanagar court. 
According to the Parasaramadhaviyam he was the minister and 
kulaguru of king Bukka, and was called Madhavamatya and 
Samrajyadurandhara (bearer of the burden of the government) 
of Maharajadhiraja Vira Bukka as Anglrasa was to Indra. In the 
Kalamddhaviya and the Jaiminiyanydyamaldvistara also Madhava 
states that he was patronised by Bukka I. 

Madhavacarya was an orthodox householder. In his Jaimini - 
yanydyamdlavistara he describes himself as a performer of the soma 
sacrifice in every spring ( Prativasanta somayajiri ) . References to 
Madhava in his brother Sayanacarya’s works also show that he was 
an orthodox householder. In his Yajnatantrasudhanidhi, Sayana 
describes Madhava as a performer of great sacrifices ( mahakra - 
tunam dhartd Madhavaryah sahodarah) . 40 In the Alankdra - 
sudhanidhi of Sayana, Madhava is described as enjoying various 
pleasures ( anantabhoga samsaktah) , 41 

Madhavacarya seems to have had three gurus , Vidya Tlrtha, 
Bharati Tlrtha and Srikantha. Vidya Tlrtha was considered by 
Madhava as an incarnation of Mahesvara. Bharati Tlrtha is referred 
to in Madhava’s Jaiminiyanydyamald as his guru and it is believed 
that* he wrote a portion of the Pancadasi prakarana. Srlkanthanatha 


38. JaimimyanydyaTnCddvistara , Anandasrama Series. 

39. Cowell and Gough however think that it refers to Madhavacarya 
and explain the term Sayana Madhava thus : “ May ana elsewhere calls Sayana 
his younger brother, as an allegorical description of his body, himself the 
eternal soul. His use of the term Sayana Madhava here (not the dual) 
seems to prove that the two names represent the same person. The body 
seems meant by the Sayana of the third sloka. May ana was the father of 
Madhava and the true reading may be Srlman Mayana.” (Sarvadarsanasah- 
graha — Translated by Cowell, p. 272, /n. 1). The natural interpretation of 
the terms like Sayana Madhava according to the usage of the time is to take 
the first name to be that of the father and the second that of the son. There 
is no reason why this method should not be adopted here also. 

40. Ind . Ant., 1916, p. 2. 

41. Ibid. 
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also is mentioned as a guru of Madhava in the Pardsara Mddha - 
vtyum. 

This Madhavacarya has generally been considered to have as- 
sumed the yellow robes and is identified with Vidyaranya of the 
Srngeri matha. But it is highly doubtful if such an identification 
can be supported on strong and reliable evidence. 

Sayana : 

Sayana, the younger brother of Madhavacarya, was an equally 
eminent scholar-statesman. As he himself says in his Alankara 
sudhanidhi, he was the minister of Kampa I and his son Sangama II, 
and later served in the court of Bukka I and saw the enthrone- 
ment of Harihara II. On account of the infancy of Sangama, 
Sayana acted as his regent for some time , 42 and during that time 
he gave his royal pupil the liberal education necessary for 
princes. He also took part in that period in a campaign against 
Campa. He was a householder and had three sons named Kam- 
pala, Mayana and Singana 43 Sayanacarya was a great scholar and 
a prolific writer. A few of his works may be noted here. He com- 
piled the Subhasita sudhanidhi , a literary anthology during the time 
of Kampa I as is stated in the colophon itself , 44 wrote Dhatuvrtti, a 
work on Sanskrit verbs, Prayascittasudhanidhi also known as Kar - 
mavipaka , a work describing penances, Yajhatantrasudhanidhi, a 
treatise on ritual, and Alahkarasudhanidhi, explaining the figures 
of speech, all written during the time of Sangama II . 45 During the 
time of Bukka he wrote his commentaries on the Vedas and the 
Purusarthasudhanidhi consisting of Puranic teachings . 46 But it 
appears that he completed his Y ajhatantrasudhanidhi only during 
the time of Harihara II for though he refers to Sangama at the 
beginning of his work, in the colophon at the end of the work he 
says that he wrote it in the reign of Harihara II . 47 Sayana wrote the 
following commentaries on the Vedas : Taittmyaranyaka bhasya, AS 


42. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 23. 

43. See ibid,, p. 23 ; A Cp. grant of Harihara II of A.D. 1377 mentions 
a grant made to Sayana and &ingana (M.A.R., 1915, para 89) . 

44. Ind, Ant., 1916, p. 2. 

45. Ibid. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss. in the Lib. of the Cal. Sans. College, 1894, 
No. 2. 

48. Anandasrama Series, 1891. 
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Sukla Yajurvedasamhitd bhasya ? 9 Vamsabrdhmana bhasya ?° 
Taittiriyasamhitd bhasya ? 1 Sama veda samhitd bhdsyh 52 Atharva - 
ueda samhitd bhasya ? 3 and the Rg Veda bhasya?* 

The composition of the Vedic commentaries is often attributed 
to Madhavacarya, for in the colophons of many of them the term 
Madhaviyam occurs, or at least it is considered they were the joint 
productions of Madhava and Sayana. But the colophons of all 
these works state that they were the productions of Sayana and 
were called Madhaviyam . In the Vamsabrdhmana bhasya, 
Sayana says that he took up the Brdhmanas for interpretation after 
finishing the commentaries on the Rg, Yajus and Sama Veda Sam- 
liitds . Likewise in the introductory verses in the Atharvaveda 
Samhitd bhasya he says that he took up that work after writing a 
commentary on the other three Vedas. The Rg Veda bhasya con- 
tains some interesting details about its authorship. In the intro- 
ductory verses of that book it is said that Bukka I asked Madhava- 
carya to write a commentary on the Rg Veda ; but the colophon at 
the end of each anuvaka specifically states that the work was 
written by Sayanacarya. It is difficult to explain this apparent 
contradiction, but it becomes clear when the introductory verses 
and colophons of this work are compared with those of the Purw- 
sdrtha sudhanidhi and Yajurveda bhasya. In the introductory 
verses of these two works it is said that king Bukka asked 
Madhavacarya to compose the treatises, but he told the king that his 
brother Sayana was proficient in those subjects, and consequently 
Bukka asked Sayana to compose the works . 55 Thus Sayana was 
the author of the works and he wrote them at the command of 
Bukka who was induced by Madhava to ask Sayana to write them. 
In the case of the Rg Veda bhasya also Sayana must have been ask- 
ed by Bukka to write the commentary at the suggestion of Madhava. 
It is apparent that the suggestion of Madhava that the work may 
be entrusted to Sayana has been omitted by mistake by either the 


49. Benares Edn. 

50. Calcutta, 1892. 

51. Anandasrama Series. 

52. Calcutta, 1903. 

53. Bombay, 1895. 

54. Max Muller’s Edn. 

55. See the Dhatuvrtti edited by the Mysore Govt. Or. Lib., where the 
quotation is given; see also Taittiriyasamhitd bhasya, introductory verses. 
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copyists or editors of the work . 56 That the term Madhaviyam at 
the end of a work does not necessarily mean that it was a work by 
Madhava becomes evident from the following. In the colophons at 
the end of a few works of Madhava himself it is stated that the 
Madhaviyam was written by Madhava. In the colophons at the 

end of Parasaramddhavlyam for instance it is said : Iti srl 

Madhavdmdtyasya krtayam Parasara smrti vyakhydyam Madhavi- 
ydydm Prathamo adhyayah” In the first part of the Dhatuvrtti 
Sayana says that he wrote it under the name of Madhavlya 
and refers to it again in the second part of his work . 57 This state- 
ment gives the lie direct to the view that Madhava is meant as 
author by the term Madhaviyam. Further the Dhatuvrtti was 
written by Sayana when he was in the court of Sangama II while 
Madhavacarya was in the court of Bukka I. It is difficult to imagine 
how the two could have collaborated in the production of that work. 

It has been suggested by a few scholars that these works were 
written not by Sayana alone but by a school founded 
by Madhava and Sayana. Macdonell says : “ Sayana’s com- 


56. Shankar Pandurang Pandit who with the help of Narasimhaiyangar 
of Mysore came into the possession of a commentary of the Atharva Veda 
by Sayana thinks that Sayana and Madhava were one and the same person. 
He says : “ From the introductory verses, when taken with the opening of 
the commentary on the Rg Veda it would appear that Sayana and Madhava 
are one and the same person. For according to the present commentary, 
Harihara commanded Sayanacarya to compose and it is Sayanacarya that 
composes the commentary ; and the author farther on says that he proceeds 
therefore to write his commentary, having already written his commentaries 
on the other three Vedas. In Sayana’s commentary on the Rg Veda it is 
Bukka who commands Madhavacarya to explain the Rg Veda, and it is that 
Madhavacarya who composes the commentary. The question therefore whether 
Madhava and Sayana were one and the same person, or as has been sup- 
posed by some, different individuals, may be said to be set at rest by the com- 
mentary now found.” (Ind. Ant., IX, p. 200) . But as said above it was not 
Madhava that wrote the commentary on the Rg Veda but only Sayana. 
S. P. Pandit’s identification of Madhava with Sayana is due to an imperfect 
understanding of the term Madhaviyam used in the colophons of the com- 
mentaries. Further that Madhava was different from Sayana and that he 
was his elder brother is shown by Sayana’s own references to him. That 
the commentary on the Rg Veda was written by Sayana and not by Madhava 
is clearly shown in the words of Sayana himself, who says in his Vamsa- 
brahmana bhasya that he had commented upon the Rg Veda. 

57. Mys. Or. Lib. Edn. of Dhatuvrtti , p. 32, referred to in IJi.Q., VI, 
pp. 707-708. 

V.A. — 46 
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ments on the two samhitas would appear to have been 
only partially composed by himself and to have been 
completed by his pupils.” 58 Aufrecht also remarks: “There can 
be very little doubt, and a thorough examination of all parts ena- 
bles us to prove, that Sayana’s comments on the Rg Veda and 
Taittirlya samliitd were only partially done by himself and carried 
on by his school. The interpretation of the Taittiriyabrdhmana, 
Taittiriydranyaka , and the Aitareydranyaka shows a want of dis- 
cretion which can only be explained on the supposition that their 
authorship belongs to a different author.” 59 It is possible that 
there is some truth in this suggestion. There are inconsistencies 
and inaccuracies in Sayana’s Vedabhasya which, if it had been 
written by him, could not have occurred. 60 

The surmise of Macdonell and Aufrecht is strengthened by a 
few epigraphs which mention a few persons who were honoured 
by the king for their services to the cause of learning by being 
the promoters of the commentaries of the Vedas. The indm office 
copper plate grant of Harihara II (A.D. 1386) records the grant 
of lands made to three persons who were the promoters of the 
commentaries of the Vedas in lieu of money grants already made 
to them. Even to this day there are three families that receive 
special honours from the Srngeri matha. The donees in the indm 
office grant were perhaps the progenitors of these three families. 61 
The date of the record is however not above suspicion, since it 
refers to Vidyaranya as living after the date on which he appears 
to have died. The Bacahajli plates of Harihara II (A.D. 1377) 
also mention two scholars who were the promoters of the com- 
mentaries of the Vedas. 62 Since these scholars are said to have 
been the promoters of the commentaries when Sayana wrote them 
at the bidding of Bukka, and since the scholars were honoured 


58. Hist, of Sans . Lit., p. 275. 

59. Catalogus Catalagorum, p. 711. 

60. Rama Rao explains away this point by remarking that Sayana de- 
pended on the traditional interpretation of the Vedas and the Brahmanas 
such as that of Yaska to whom reference is frequently made in the course of 
the works, and also the explanation offered to him by scholars who were 
his contemporaries. (I. H. Q., VI, p. 708). But it may be asked why, 
if the work had been by Sayana alone, he did not correct the traditional 
interpretations which were incorrect and inconsistent? 

61. See MA.R., 1907-08, para 54. 

62. M.A.R . , 1915, paras 88-89. 
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by Harihara, it is reasonable to take the view that Sayana was 
assisted by a band of scholars in his work though there is no direct 
evidence to show that the different portions of the Vedabhasya were 
written by different scholars under the general editorship of 
Sayana. 

According to Aufrecht Sayana died in A.D. 1377. 

Bhdganatha : 

Madhavacarya had another brother Bhdganatha by name. 
About him however not much is known. In the Bitragunta grant 
of Sangama II of which he was the author he styles himself the 
narmasaciva or boon companion of Sangama II, His guru 
was Srlkantha. From the Alankdra sudhanidhi of Sayana we 
learn that Bhdganatha was the author of the following works : 
Rdmollasa, Tripuravijaya, Uddharanamala, Mahaganapatistava , 
Srhgdramanjari, and Gaunndthastaka . The first two works 
appear to be kavyas based on the Rdmdyar ta and the Purdnas. 
Sayana had very great regard for his brother Bhdganatha and in 
one place says, speaking about certain rules, ‘examples of the 
rules have to be sought for in Bhoganatha’s works.’ 63 Thus he also 
appears to have been a great scholar. 

Caunda Mddhava : 

Contemporaneous with the Madhava brothers was another 
Madhava, who belonged to the Ahglrasa gotra and was the son of 
Caundapa. He was a follower of the Pasupata school of 
Saivism and had for his guru Kriyasakti Pandita. This Madhava 
was the minister of Marappa, the brother of Harihara, and was in 
charge of the Banavase country. He ‘cleared and made plain the 
ruined path of the Upanisads which was overgrown and dangerous 
from the serpents, the proud advocates of evil doctrines/ and was 
hence called the guru ‘who established the path of the Upanisads ! 
He was the author of the work Tatparya Dtpika, a commentary on 
the Sutasamhita . 64 

The minister of Harihara II, Irugappa Dandanatha, bom in 
the family of Baicaya Dandesa, was a great Sanskrit scholar. He 
wrote the Ndndrtharatnamala , a Lexicon. Virupaksa also known 
as Udayagiri Virupanna, a son of Harihara II, was a good scholar 
and a master of various arts. He was the author of the Ndrdyam- 


63. Ind. AnU 1916, p. 24. 

64. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources l pp. 51-2. 
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vilasam, a Sanskrit drama . 65 Narahari, a disciple of Vidyaranya, 
has written the Naisadha dipika a commentary on the Naisadha . 66 
In the court of Bukka II flourished Laksmana Pandita, the author 
of the medical work Vaidyaraja vallabha. 

Gangadevi: 

Among the eminent women writers of the time the first place 
has to be given to Gangadevi, the wife of Kampana (the son of 
Bukka), who conquered the Colamandalam for the Vijayanagar 
empire. In her work the Madhuravijayam she describes the con- 
quest of Madura by her husband. She has adopted the malm- 
kavya style for her work. It contains lengthy descriptions of the 
seasons, of the twilight and other aspects of nature. “The authoress 
writes in the Vaidarbhl style and her thoughts flow with ease and 
simplicity. Her diction is beautiful and charming and her similes 
are grand and drawn from nature. She has none of the pedantry 
of grammar and rhetoric which so largely spoils the productions 
of latter day poets.” She has largely followed Kalidasa, but has 
transformed his scenes and descriptions “ at the mint of her imagi- 
nation and invested them with new significance .” 67 

Fifteenth Century Poets : 

Deva Raya II, besides being himself a good scholar, was a 
patron of scholars in different languages. He appears to have been 
the author of the Ratiratnadipika and the Brahmasutra- 
vrtti a gloss on the Brahmasutras of Badarayana, follow- 
ing the Advaita of Sankara . 670 Gopa Tippa, the grandson 
of Harima, a sister of Deva Raya II, also flourished in the same 
period. He was a great Sanskrit scholar. He was the commenta- 
tor of the Kavyalankara kamadhenu . 68 He was also the author 
of Tala dipika a work on music devoted to the determination of 
the different ways of keeping time besides a work on dancing . 69 

Saluva Narasimha was a good Sanskrit scholar. Generally 
he has been credited with the authorship of the Ramabhyuda- 


65. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 53. 

66. India Office Catalogue, Pt. VII, 3832. 

67. Madhuravijayam, Intro., pp. iv-v. 

67a. Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Volume, p. 397. 

68. M.E.R., 1923, para 77. . 

69. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 63 T. C. of Mss. of the M.O.M.L. I. 
1, No. 770, pp. 1015-16. 
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yam. The Dindima family which has produced many literary 
celebrities came into prominence under Saluva Narasimha. 
Rajanatha Dindima, the author of the Saluvabhyudayam, was his 
court poet. This historical pdem is written in the kavya style. 
Dindima Sarvabhauma, his son, appears to have been the real 
author of the Ramabhyudayam . The colophon at the end of the 
fifth canto of the work shows that the poem was written by one 
Sonadrinatha, also called Dindima Sarvabhauma, son of Abhirama 
and Rajanatha . 70 One Arunagirinatha is the author of the farce 
called Somavalliyoganandaprahasana and a commentary on San- 
kara’s Saundaryalahari. 71 

Sixteenth Century Poets: 

The reign of Krsnadeva Raya marks a glorious epoch in the 
literary history of South India, when there flourished in his court 
scholars in Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada and Tamil. Krsnadeva 
Raya, besides being a patron of scholars, was himself a gifted 
scholar not only in Telugu but also in Sanskrit. Before he began 
to write his masterpiece in Telugu, the Amuktamdlyada, 
he wrote Sanskrit works like Madalasacaritra, Satyavadhu 
prenanam, Sakalakathasara scmgraham, Suktinaipuni jndnacinta 
mani and Rasamanjari. He was also the author of the Sanskrit 
drama known as Jambavatikalydnam which was enacted before 
the people assembled to witness the Caitra (spring) festival of Sri 
Virupaksa, the tutelary deity of the Karnataka empire, residing 
on the top of the mountain Hemakuta in the city of Vijayanagar. 

It was during this period that the great Dvaita philosopher 
Vyasaraya lived. He was a great scholar and as said in an earlier 
section was patronised by Krsnadeva Raya. 

Saluva Timma, the Prime Minister of the king, was the author 
of a work known as the Bala Bharata Vyakhya , a commentary on 
Agastya’s Bala Bharata . In the colophon to the work he calls 
himself Pradhana sakalagama pdrdvara dandandyaka . Gopa, the 
nephew of Saluva Timma, was the author of a work called Candri - 
fed, a commentary on Krsnamisra’s famous drama Prabodhacandro - 
daya. He was also the author of the Krsndrjunasamvddarnu , a 


70. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 85. 

71. 1923, para 79; 1912 para 72. In an extract of this work pub- 
lished by the late T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Arunagirinatha calls himself the 
nephew through the sister (bhagineyah) of Sabhapati (I A., XLVIII, p. 134) . 
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popular Telugu poem in the dvipada metre. Nadin^la Appa, 
another nephew of Saluva Timma, was a great patron of literature 
and to him was dedicated the Telugu work, Rajasekharacaritramu , 
by Madayagari Mallanna . 72 

Lolla Laksmldhara was another eminent scholar and a versa- 
tile genius of the time. He was the author of several works bearing 
on astronomy, astrology, mantrasastra, the saddarsanas and law. 
He was also the author of a part of the encyclopaedic work, the 
Daivajnavilasa . 73 He wrote a commentary on Sankara’s Saundarya - 
lahari in which he claims the authorship of the Sarasvatl vilasam, 
an important work on law generally attributed to Pratapa Rudra, 
the ruler of Orissa and a contemporary of Krsnadeva Raya. 

Among the other poets of the period mention may be made of 
Laksminarayana, Suranna and Haribhatta. The first among them 
was the author of the SangUa suryodaya, a work on music dedicated 
to Krsnadeva Raya. Suranna (not to be confounded with Pin- 
gali Suranna) wrote his two books, the Ud.ayanodaya and the 
Vanamdli vilasa (Telugu). But when the former of the two 
works was still in an unfinished stage he died. Hence his son 
finished the work and dedicated it to a subordinate of Ramaya- 
matya. Haribhatta was the author of the Ratirahasya in Sanskrit 
and translated into Telugu cantos VI, XI and XII of the Bhaga - 
vata. He also wrote the Uttaranarasirhhapurdna, Varahapurana 
and Matsyapurana (Telugu). 

Acyuta Raya appears to have been a good scholar like his 
brother Krsnadeva Raya. He has been credited with the work 
called Talamahodadhi which was commented by Somanatha, 
a contemporary of his. 

During this time Raj ana th a Dindima, the author of the Acyuta - 
raydbhyudayam , was the court poet. He was in close association 
with the third Vijayanagar dynasty and hence was able to include 
in his work some details about the achievements of Narasa, the 
father of Acyuta. Rajanatha was also the author of the Bhaga - 
vata Campu , a work that was dedicated to Acyuta. In the royal 
court also flourished the poetess Tirumalamba who wrote 
the Varadambikaparinayam which gives an account of Acyuta’s 
life and closes with the installation of Venkatadri as Yuvaraja. 


72. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 149. 

73. /bid., pp. 151-2. 
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She was an accomplished lady with good literary tastes, and her 
poem has a simple and chaste style. 74 One Voduru Tirumalamma 
composed a Sanskrit verse (A.D. 1533) to commemorate the gift 
of a svarnameru by Acyuta Raya, and the verse is inscribed in the 
Vitthala temple at Hampi. A suggestion has been made that this 
lady may be identified with Tirumalamba the authoress of the 
Varadambikaparinayam. 15 A poetess by name Mohanangi, identi- 
fied with the wife of Rama Raja, is said to be the authoress of the 
Marlciparinayam , a love poem. It has been suggested that this 
poetess may be the same as Tirumalamba the wife of Rama Raja and 
the daughter of Krsnadeva Raya. 76 But one cannot be sure if 
Voduru Timmalamma was the same as this Tirumalamba. 77 An emi- 
nent poet Ekamranatha by name lived at the court of Ankusa Raya, 
a feudatory of Rama III in -the Seringapatam territory. He was the 
author of the Jambavatl kalyanam and the Satya parinayam both in 
Sanskrit. 78 Cerukuri Laksmldhara was another literary celebrity 
of the period and he was the author of a large number of works 
like the Abhilasitarthaddyani, a commentary on Jayadeva’s Prasan- 
naraghava, and dedicated to Siddharaju Timmaraju, a commentary 
on Anargha „ raghava , Sadbhdsacandrikd , a grammar on six Pra- 
krts and a few others. He has also written the Srutaranjanl, a com- 
mentary on the Gitagovinda, a lyrical drama of Jayadeva. This 
work however is generally attributed to Tirumala. 79 During this 
period in the Nayak court of Jinji there lived a Sanskrit scholar 
Ratnakheta Srinivasa Diksita. He was patronised by Surappa 
Nayaka. This Diksita wrote a drama Bhavandpurusottama and 
dedicated it to his patron. 80 

Tatacarya : 

Among the literary celebrities that received patronage in the 
court of Venkata the most important was Tatacarya, variously 
known as Ettur Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya, Laksmlkumara, and 
Kotikanyadanam Tatacarya. He was the manager of the Vaisnava 


74. 9 of 1904; 708 of 1922, M.E.R. 1923. Para. 81; 1920 Para. 38 

75. M.E.R., 1923, para 81; S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 170, fn. 

76. VIresalingam Piliai, Lives of Telugu poets, p. 187. 

77. See M.E.R., 1923, para 81. 

78. See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 227-230 and Des, Cat. of the hooks 
in the Or. Mss . Lib., Madras, XX Nos. 11535 and 11816. 

79. See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 212-13; Hultzsch, Rep. on Sans. 
Mss., IV, p. 130, No. 2112; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 196; 1909-10, p. 182. 

80. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 272 fn. 
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temples at Kanci where he is said to have lived in kingly splend- 
our. He made many grants to the Vaisnava temples at Kanci and 
he even dug a tank there which came to be known as Tatasamud- 
ram after him . 81 Tatacarya was the author of a philosophical work 
known as Satvika Brahma Vidyd Vildsa. He also wrote a work 
called the Pdndurangamdhatmya devoted to the Visnu temple at 
Pandharpur in the present Bombay Presidency. He had great in- 
fluence over Venkata. According to the Prapannamrtam, Venkata 
entrusted the whole kingdom to Tatacarya and himself led a life 
of retirement . 82 Whether this statement is true or not, his influ- 
ence at the court of the emperor was very great. This adversely 
affected the fortunes of the Jesuit Fathers at Venkata’s court for 
which they bore a grudge against him. Their malice against Tata- 
carya was exhibited in one of the letters which Father Coutinho 
wrote. He says that Tatacarya was “ unworthy of the post because 
of his vices.” He observes the teacher was lacking in continence 
as he had many wives at home, and he was one of those “ who 
swallow camels and shy at mosquitoes .” 83 But in fairness to Tata- 
carya it must be said that he was not a sanyasin as the Jesuit 
Father appears to have considered him, but only a householder 
who was allowed to marry and yet was not prevented from being a 
guru . Heras too accuses Tatacarya of incontinence and belittles 
his purity of character evidently on slender grounds. As said 
earlier he was a staunch Vaisnava and was largely responsible for 
the spread of Vaisnavism during his time ; but it seems his views 
on religion were narrow and evidently he could not tolerate oppo- 
sition to his views, and if tradition can be believed, he plotted the 
assassination of his contemporary, the great Advaita teacher Appay- 
ya* Diksita, who narrowly escaped falling a victim to the plot. 

Appayya Diksita : 

Appayya Diksj'a was a son of Rahgaraja Diksita of Adaya- 
palam, a village in the present North Arcot district. Even at the 
age of twelve Appayya Diksita had gained complete knowledge of 
the Vedas and many abstruse and philosophical sciences. He was 
a great genius and his scholarship was not only very wide but also 
very deep. As a philosopher he was a follower of Srikaiitha. And 


81. 354 of 1919; 475 of 1919; 649 and 650 of 1919 ; Cp. 8, Ap. A. of 
1916-17 and Cat . of C. P. Grants in the Mad . Govt . Mus. t No. 54. 

82. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 251. 

83. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 305-06. 
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he is even called Sfikanthamata pratisthapandcarya (establisher of 
Srikantha’s school of philosophy). 

He was a polyhistor and is credited with the authorship of 
104 works. His Sivarkamanidipika is a commentary on Srlkantha’s 
Saiva Bhasya. The work shows that he had a thorough knowledge 
of Mimamsa, Vyakarana, Nyaya, Alankara, practically the whole 
field of Sanskrit literature. In it he fights to the best of 'his ability 
against his own Advaitic leanings and conviction and tries to de- 
molish the Advaitic doctrine and establish S iv advaita. But his 
Parimala, which is an illuminating work, is important for its power- 
ful advocacy of Advaita . In his Sivatattvaviveka he attempts to 
make Siva the lord of the Universe. As a great scholar in rhetoric 
he wrote three works on the subject, namely the Kuvalayananda, 
Citramimdmsd and Vrttivartikam. He was also the author of the 
Caturmatasara containing four sections each devoted to a system 
of philosophy, namely Advaita , Visistadvaita, Sivadvaita and Duai- 
ta. S4 He also wrote on grammar. In his Ramayana tatparya san - 
graha and the Mahabharata tatparya sangraha he has attempted to 
establish that the Itihasas have propounded Siva as the lord of the 
Universe. Thus he was really a sarvatantra svatantra , which epi- 
thet he himself interprets in his commentary on the Yadavabhyu- 
dayam as meaning “one who can, according to his pleasure, prove 
or disprove any system of religion or philosophy.” 85 

The true Advaitin that he was, he made no difference between 
Siva and Visnu. Though in the Sivarkamanidipikd the Diksita tries 
to maintain the supremacy of Siva, his equal reverence for Vi§nu is 
seen in his work Varadardjastava in praise of Varadaraja of KaiicI, 
and Krsna Dhyana Paddhati in praise of Krsna. His devotion to 
Krsna is seen also from his commentary on the Yadavabhyudayam. 
In his Sivatattvaviveka he tries to prove the unity of Siva and 
Visnu. His Caturmatasara is written from the angles of vision of 
the schools of Sri Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and Srikantha. The 
great Diksita himself says that he made no difference between Siva 
and Visnu. 86 It is said he composed a hundred verses in praise of 
Nataraja and Govindaraja at Cidambaram. 87 


84. Rep . on Sans. Mss. by Dr. Hultzsch, II, Nos. 1038 and 1510; see also 
M.E.R., 1912, para 71. 

85. Yadavabhyudayam, II, p. xxvi. 

86. He says: 

Visnurva Sankara va srutisikhara giramastu tatparya bhumih | 
Nasmakam tatra vadah prasarati kimapi spa$tam advaita bhajam 1 1 

87. See Appayya Diksitendravijayah by K. V. Subrahmanya Sastrigal 
with a foreword by K. S. Ramaswami Sastriar. 

V.A. — 47 
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Appayya Dlksita, though a sarvatantra svqfantra and an Ad- 
vaitin, was largely a follower of Srikantha’s philosophy. According 
to an inscription of 1582-83 engraved in the Kalakanthesvara tem- 
ple at Adayapalam, he raised the Srlkanthabhasya from obscurity 
to establish the superiority of Siva. The object of his writing the 
Sivdrkamanidipika was to teach the Srlkanthabhasya to five hun- 
dred pupils. 88 

As said earlier Appayya Dlksita was patronised by Venkata 
though the latter was a staunch Vaisnava. The Dlksita wrote his 
Kuvalayananda at the request of the emperor. 89 

This great scholar was a protege of Chinna Bommu Nayaka of 
Velur, who according to a verse in a poem of an unknown author 
bathed him in gold (kanakabhisekam) . 90 According to the ins- 
cription at the place of his birth he raised Cinna Bommu Nayaka 
from his petty position to the status of a famous ruler and induced 
him to make grants of gold and agrahara villages to the 500 learned 
men who were to study under him at Adayapalam. 91 Appayya’ 
Dlksita frequented the court, of the Nayak of Tanjore and was 
greatly honoured by him. 92 

Vadiraja : 

Vadiraja who lived in the sixteenth century was an illustrious 
successor of Vyasaraya. He was an eminent scholar and contro- 
versialist belonging to the Dvaita school of philosophy. He is credi- 
ted with more than sixty works of which about twenty are import- 
ant. Among them mention may be made of Vivarwavrayam, 
Pasandakhandanam, and Nydyaratndvali . The Yuktimallika , 
a work elaborating the teachings of the Brahmasutras as deduced 
by Madhva, is the most important of his works. 93 

In the Tamil country there flourished at the time many scholars 
and philosopher poets who wrote many highly interesting 

88. 395 of 1911. 

89. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , p. 251. 

90. Ibid . 

91. 395 of 1911. 

92. M.A.R., 1917 paras 135-36 ; see for a descriptive account of the life of 
Appayya Dlksita J. O. R., 1929-30, two articles by Y. Mahalinga Sastri; 
Yadavabhyudayam, Vol. II, pp. 1-32. 

93. See The Poona Orientalist , Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 197-211 for an account 
of Vadiraja’s life by B. N. Krish'namurti Sarma. For his date see A.B.O.R.I., 
XVIII, ii, p. 194; contra see Intro . to the third volume of the Southern Re- 
cension of the Mahabhdrata by P. P. S. Sastri. 
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and valuable works. One of them was Sudhlndra Tirtha of the 
Sumatindra matha. He was a great scholar and travelled all over 
the country controverting the teachings of the other religions. He 
is said to have conquered all his opponents at the court of Ven- 
kata, and was honoured by the emperor by the presentation of the 
conch and other emblems of victory. He lived at the town of 
Kumbakonam on the banks of the Kaverl and was honoured by 
Raghunatha of Tanjore with kanakabhisekam. Raghavendra 
Tfrtha who succeeded Sudhlndra Tirtha in the apostolic line was also 
a great scholar. Yajnanarayana Dlksita, the son of Govinda Dlk- 
sita, the minister of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore had very great 
regard for the Madhva teacher. Raghavendra came out success- 
ful in a philosophical disputation about KdkataUya with some great 
scholars and Yajnanarayana admired him greatly for this. 94 

Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore was a notable scholar both in 
Sahitya (literary art) and Sanglta (music) and was a good 
poet in Sanskrit and in vernacular ( bhdsd and Telugu). 
He wrote about 100 works. 95 Among them were the Parijatd - 
paharanam, Valmikicaritram, Acyutendrabhyudayam, Gajendra- 
moksam , Nalacaritram, and Rukmanikrsnavivdhayaksagdnam. 96 

The Pdrijdtdpaharanam , dealing with the life of Krsna was 
written by the royal author at the direction of his father who asked 
him to compose a poem dealing with the life of Krsna, for it is only 
by such literary compositions that one could become immortal. 
It is said that Raghunatha wrote the work within a short period of 
two yamas (six hours) and that the scribes wrote it down with 
great difficulty as he dictated his poem very rapidly. The father 
was immensely pleased with the performance of his son and bathed 
him in gold and precious stones 97 Raghunatha was proficient in 
music. In his Sangitasudha he says that he had invented new 
rdgas like Jayantasena and new talas like Ramanand a. 98 

Raghunatha’s minister Govinda Dlksita was also a great 
scholar. He was a great authority on the Advaita Vedanta and on 
the six darsanas ." He wrote a poem entitled Sdhityasudha , 100 


94. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 252-53. 

95. Ibid., p. 270. 

96. Ibid, p. 269. 

97. Ibid, p. 270. 

98. Ibid., p. 269. 

99. Ibid., p. 270. 

100. Ibid . 
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YajnanSrayana Dlksita has been credited with having com- 
mented upon many Sulba Sutras . He was the author of the well- 
known Sahityaratnakara dealing with the life, achievements and 
times of Raghunatha Nay aka of Tan j ore . 101 

Ramabhadramba, a talented authoress, who lived in the court 
of Ragunatha, wrote the Raghunathabhyudayam , another work 
dealing with the life and achievements of Raghunatha. She was 
able to write four sorts of poetry in all the eight languages (Sans- 
krit, Telugu and the six prakrts). She is said to have been the 
empress among poets . 102 Madhuravani was another poetess in 
the court of Raghunatha. 

Hultzsch mentions a Dlksita who wrote the Vedanta paribhasd 
and a Dharmasuri who was the author of a dramatic work called 
Narakadhvamsa Vydydga. 102 * 


Section III 
Telugu 

As already stated, the Vijayanagar period was an age of 
Telugu renaissance. Great encouragement was given to Telugu 
and Telugu literary celebrities; and with the fall of the Hindu 
kingdoms of the Deccan as a result of the Muhammadan attacks 
and invasions, the learned men of the east coast of Telingana flooded 
the Vijayanagar court and were received with great cordiality. 

Nacana Somanatha Kavi : 

Among the Telugu scholars of the period mention may first be 
made of Nacana Somanatha Kavi, a court poet of Bukka I. Probably 
dissatisfied with the translation of the Harivamsam by Erraprag- 
gada, he wrote a poem called Uttaraharivilasam, using the Sanskrit 
Harivildsam as the basis of his work. In his work he employs a flow- 
ery style. The work is full of five graces and pregnant with sense. 
In every way his translation is better than that of Errapraggada. 
Bukka granted him the village of Pencukaladinne which was 
named Bukkarayapatnam. The epigraph which records the grant 
says that the poet was proficient in eight languages . 103 


101. Ibid., pp. 253 and 259. 

102. Ibid., p. 291. 

102a. V. R., I.M.P. , I, No. 347. 

103. E.C., X, Gd. 46; M.E.R., 1907, para 53. 
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grindtha : 

Srmatha, who lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
and the first half of the fifteenth, was a poet of exceptional parts 
and had easy command over both Telugu and Sanskrit. He was 
the court poet of the Reddis of Kondavldu and paid frequent visits 
io the Vijayanagar court. Even when he was only in his teens he 
composed the Maruttaratcaritram, and the Salivahanasaptati; and 
when he grew of age he translated the Naisadham of Sri Harsa and 
gave it to the world as his magnum opus . This Telugu Naisadham 
of Srmatha is considered to be a standard work for the Telugu 
scholar and finds an honourable place among the pancamahaka - 
vyas of the Telugu literature. It is a work of eight cantos con- 
taining in all 1337 stanzas. The author says that he has paid ‘due 
regard to delicate and choice expression and meaning, the far-reach- 
ing idea, interest and emotion, figure of speech and aptness to the 
context, and carefully avoided all errors of inapt or wrong expres- 
sions/ “Full of sonorous and sweet samasas, the poem has the 
complicated symphony of an orchestra. Verses full of sibilant 
sweetness and labial liquidity abound. Descriptions of women are 
vivid, delicate and artistic. Lines linger in the memory like for- 
gotten music. The book deserves all the praise that has been bes- 
towed on it.” 104 Srlnatha wrote a large number of other works 
among which may be mentioned the Kasikhandam and the Vidhi- 
ndtakam. The former is a Saiva work, and the theme for it is taken 
from the Skanda Purdna. Though it is not a regular translation 
of the Sanskrit work it is a detailed Telugu account of the original. 
In the Vidhindtakam Srmatha describes women of various com- 
munities and incidentally throws a flood of light on the social cus- 
toms of the age. He attempts in this work an account of the 
familiar scenes of every day life. The Harivildsam of Srlnatha is 
a Saiva work in seven cantos dealing with Siva and his doings. 
For the materials in this work he was indebted to Kalidasa’s 
Kumarusambhava, Bharavi’s Kiratdrjuniya and Bana’s Kadambari . 
The book was dedicated to Tippaya Setti, a millionaire who had 
large trade relations with foreign countries. The Sivaratrimdhat - 
myam for which the materials were taken from the Isanasamhita 
of the Skanda Purdna is yet another of his works. In all his works 
Srmatha created a style for himself which was imitated by 
later writers. It is said that at the court of Deva Raya II he de- 
feated the Gauda poet Dindima Bhatta in a controversy, and hence 
the bell metal gong (kancudhakka) of the latter was broken and 

104. Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, A History of Telugu Literature, p. 61. 
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Srinatha was dubbed Kavisdrvabhauma or Kaviratna (best among 
poets) . 

Fifteenth Century Poets : 

Sarada was a gifted poetess of the court of Deva Raya II. She 
wrote eighteen dramas and two prakrt works . 105 Another contem- 
porary of Deva Raya II was one Jakkanna, a Telugu poet who wrote 
the Vikramdrkacaritram and dedicated it to Siddhanamantri said to 
be a minister of Deva Raya . 106 Pina Virabhadra a poet who 
flourished in the days of the Saluvas was the author of the Jaimini 
Bharatamu which he dedicated to Saluva Narasimha. 

During the time of Narasa Nayaka lived the two poets Nandi 
Mallayya and Ghanta Singayya, who wrote in a narrative form the 
story of the Sanskrit drama Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamisra. 
Their joint work the Vardha Puranam was dedicated to Narasa 
Nayaka. They were also the joint authors of two other poems, the 
Varalaksmi Puranam and the Narasimha Puranam, which also they 
dedicated to Narasa Nayaka. 

Astadiggajas : 

The reign of Krsnadeva Raya was the Augustan age of Telugu 
literature. The emperor himself was known as uru kavi vaibhava - 
nivaha nidhana, “the cause for the highly prosperous condition of 
great poets .” 107 Tradition affirms that in his court flourished the 
astadiggajas — the eight great poets. The poet laureates who are 
included in this list are Allasani Peddana, Nandi Timmanna, Ayyala 
Raju, Ramabhadriah, Dhurjati, Madayagari Mallanna, Tenali 
Ramakrsna, Pingali Suranna, and Rama Raja Bhusana. Though it 
is doubtful if the last two poets lived in Krsnadeva Raya’s time yet 
it appears to be certain that the rest flourished in his court and 
dedicated their works either to the emperor himself or to one or 
other of his subordinates. 

Krsnadeva Raya was himself the author of important Telugu 
works. Among them mention must first be made of the Amukta - 
mdlyada , a work written and dedicated to God Venkatesa of Tiru- 
pati. The emperor while explaining why he chose the Telugu 

105. Saluva Narasimha, Ramdbhyudayam; for this and a few other refer- 
ences I am indebted to M. Ramakrishna Kavi, formerly of the Madras Univer- 
sity. 

106. See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources , pp. 63-64. 

107. M.E.R., Cp. 7 and 8 of 1914-15; Rep., 1915, para 48; A.S.R., 1908- 
09, p. 185. 
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language for writing out the poem says: “Telugu is the language of 
the poem for that is the country; to them I am the king, and prais- 
ed by all is that language. Among the languages of the land 
Telugu is the best. ,, The work describes the story of Periyalvar 
or Visnucitta, the sixth Alvar, who is said to have converted the 
Madura king to the Srl-Vaisnava faith. It also describes the marri- 
age of his adopted daughter Su^ikodutta nacciyar to God Sri 
Ranganatha of Srirangam. 

The Amuktamalyada is one of the five great kdvyams in the 
Telugu language, and is considered to be the most difficult of them. 
Though the language used in the work is conventional yet the form 
of expression is entirely original. The construction of his sen- 
tences appears to be involved. “His style wants perspicuity (to 
import a western ideal) but is highly admired in India as an 
example of narikela pakam (cocoanut-like form of expression), 
and its outer form (shell) of words has to be broken to get the 
sweet pulp within.” Krsnadeva Raya shows himself essen- 
tially a poet of nature. “His description of the seasons, 
of the moon and the dawn, of the details of life such 
as of the leafy stuffs prepared and eaten with gingelly oil and 
coarse grains of boiled ariga (a cereal grain) , of earthern showels 
in which the manure of goats was lit up to give heat to Reddis in 
the rainy weather, the echoes, coming even at midnight from the 
roof of Visnucitta respectfully beckoning his never-ending tide of 
guests to a poorly hospitality — (really rich) — which he prefaced 
with apologies like curry was not plentyful, the victuals were cold, 
no sweets could be procured and the dinner not rich as befitted such 
guests — his knowledge and experiences of polity, which only a 
great ruler and conqueror like him could depict give an originality 
to his thoughts and make him a nature poet par excellence ” 

The authorship of the Amuktamalyada is attributed by a few 
scholars to Peddana . 108 But the differences in style between the 
Manucarita of Peddana and the Amuktamalyada show that the 
authors of the two works must have been different persons. The 
style of the former is simple, easy flowing and musical while that 
of the Amuktamalyada is very involved, though it is not wanting in 
elegance. Peddana freely uses in his work Sanskrit and foreign 
words, while the Amuktamalyada does not contain so many foreign 
words. Strict rules of grammar are not adhered to in the latter work, 
a feature unknown to Peddana’s work. Further the verses in the 


108. Wilson, Mac. Mss., p. 281. 
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Amuktamalyada that describe the deeds and conquests of Krsna- 
deva Raya are borrowed from the works of his contemporary Ped- 
dana, and this literary plagiarism could not have been committed 
by any ordinary author. Since the author of the work under con- 
sideration was a prince and since Peddana was his favourite 
court poet, Krsnadeva Raya could have taken some privilege in that 
matter. The colophons in the Amuktamalyada are in verse and 
not in prose as are those in the Manucarita. These considera- 
tions weigh much against the view that the work was written by 
Peddana . 109 

Allasdni Peddana 

Among the group of poets commonly known as the astadiggajas, 
the most important was Allasani Peddana. Born in the village o£ 
Doranala in the Dupad taluk in the Bellary district he slowly rose 
to the position of the poet laureate in the court of Krsnadeva Raya. 
His eminence as a poet and his influence in the royal court of Vija- 
yanagar “made him an autocrat in the world of letters.” His most 
important work is the Svarocisa Manucarita , being an episode from 
the Markandeya Purana and written in six asvdsas. The work is 
an ideal prabandham containing the required eighteen kinds of des- 
criptions such as of a city, the sea, the mountains, the seasons, the 
sunrise, the rise of the moon, a pleasure garden, a pleasant tank, 
recreations, a marriage, the birth of a child, a journey, war, gambl- 
ing, the separation of lovers and the like. Peddana got the mate- 
rial for his work from the Markarideya Purana , but he 'has taken 
liberties with it, and diverged from the original and used his own 
imagination and creative genius in presenting a story which satis- 
fies the reader. The author’s indebtedness to earlier poets, like 
Srinatha, and contemporaries like Krsnadeva Raya are discernible. 
The Manucarita illustrates what we may call ‘eclecticism in compo- 
sition ’, a very noticeable feature of latter day poetry . 110 The work 
is full of imagery and wonderful descriptions of nature, and con- 
tains a large number of Muhammadan and other foreign words. 
Peddana’s work also abounds with long Sanskrit compounds. He was 
followed in this method of writing poetry by many poets and hence 
he came to be called Andhrakavitdpitdmaha, the creator of Telugu 
poetry. He was a great favourite of Krsnadeva Raya, and tradi- 
tion has it that wherever Krsna Raya saw him he took him on his 

109. See for a discussion on the Amuktamalyada, A Historical Sketch of 
Telugu Literature, by T. Rajagopala Rao, pp. 82-84; Mys. Gaz ., II, Pt. iii, 
pp. 1920-1922. 

110. See Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, op. cit, p. 73. 
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elephant and showed great regard and respect for him. He was the 
recipient of grants of land from his royal patron. 111 

Nandi Timmanna : 

The next important poet was Timmanna. He wrote the Pari - 
j atapaharanamu in Telugu and dedicated it to Krsnadeva Raya. 
The work deals with the procuring of the divine parijata plant by 
Sri Krsna from the garden of Indra to please his consort, Satya- 
bhama. According to tradition the work was written by the author 
to restore queen CinnadevI to king Krsnadeva Raya’s favour, for 
according to the account, she had fallen from his favour as 
she had accidentally kicked him while he was asleep. The ParQdta- 
paharanamu is a model of good poetry. The style of the work is 
easy and smooth flowing, the diction is elegant and “the images 
and similes are bold and striking.” Unlike others the author avoids 
the profuse use of Sanskrit words in his work. Timmanna is gene- 
rally known as Mukku Timmanna, perhaps on account of his long 
and bold nose, or on account of the excellent description which ac- 
cording to tradition he gives of a nose in a verse which Rama Raja 
Bhusana is said to have incorporated in his Vasucaritramu. 

Dhurjati : 

Dhurjati was another eminent Telugu poet who flourished at 
Krsnadeva Raya’s court. He was a staunch Saiva. This is proved 
by his Kalaliasti Mdhdtmyam and Kdlahastisvara Satakam. These 
two works were written by the author in praise of the God at Kala- 
hasti and dedicated to Siva. The former is a Telugu poetical work of 
a very high order. Dhurjati took his material from the Sadadhyaya 
in Sanskrit but he greatly improved upon his material. The style 
of his work is elegant and chaste. His thoughts are levelled at a 
high pitch. But he does not adhere strictly to the rules of gram- 
mar and freely uses Tamil and Kanarese words in his work. 

Pihgali Suranna : 

Pingali Suranna was another great poet of the age. He ap- 
pears to have lived till the close of the sixteenth century and he was 
patronised by the Nandyala chief Krsna Raja, who, we learn from 
an epigraph of A.D. 1571, had a son Venkatadri Raja. 112 He 
was one of the very few who used homely language tuned to a melo- 
dious sweet musical diction. He was the author of Kalapurnoda - 
yamu which deals with a story narrated by Brahma to his wife 

111. 623 of 1915, Rep., 1916, para 66; 105 of 1921; Rep., 1921, para 50. 

112. 699 of 1917. 
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Sarasvati’s parrot, every word of which was applicable to her. His 
Rdghavapdndiavlyamu is a dvayartha kavya, and is the first of its 
kind in the extant Telugu literature. Some of his words have two 
meanings and the compounds which he has used, when split, give 
two different senses. It is one of the five Telugu mahatevyas and 
was dedicated to Akuviti Venkatadri. He was also the author of 
Prabhavati Pradhyumnam , which he dedicated to his father Amar- 
ayya. It is a work in five cantos and has a balanced style. The works 
of Suranna abound in figures of speech, and the author attains per- 
fection in his creative imagination. His characters are not types, 
but individuals. In their characterisation “Suranna exhibits a 
living world with all its subtle shades of difference.” 113 He appears 
to have lived to a ripe old age, and to have been a contemporary of 
Tirumala I also. 

Tendli Ramakrsna : 

Tenali Ramakrsna was the son of Ramayya. It appears he was 
first known as Ramalinga, and afterwards, when he changed his 
faith to Vaisnavism, came to be known as Ramakrsna. He appears 
to have been a contemporary of Krsnadeva Raya and 
it is said he was one of the astadiggajas. It is 
highly doubtful if he could have been a contemporary 
of Tatacarya and Appayya Dlksita who lived during 
the time of Sri Ranga and Venkata II. According to a horoscope of 
his, he was born in A.D. 1462 and Kavali Venkataramasvami ac- 
cepts the date. But it is difficult to say how far this horoscope is 
genuine. His earliest poem Udbhataradhya Caritramu was de- 
dicated to Nadindla Gopa, Krsnadeva Raya’s governor of Konda- 
vidu. This evidence is alone enough to fix the date and period of 
Tenali Ramakrsna. He is credited with the authorship of Lmga- 
puranamu. The Pandurahga Mdhdtmyamu, another of his works, 
has great literary merit. It is said that it was dedicated to one Vinuri 
Vedadri. Tenali Ramakrsna was also the author of a work called the 
Ghatikacala Mdhdtmyamu , a work of great interest. There are 
many stories and traditions current about the vagaries of this 
Ramakrsna Kavi. He appears to have been a successful jesting 
poet and cracked his jokes with great impunity not only with a 
Tatacarya who appears to have been a contemporary of his but also 
with the emperor. 114 The stories that are widely current about 
him show that he was a very popular poet of the period. 


113. T. Rajagopala Rao, Hist Sketch of Telugu Lit., p. 115. 

114. See Some discursive remarks on the Augustan Age of Telugu Lite- 
rature, Tnd. Ant., XXVII, pp. 324-26. 
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Among the other poets who lived in the period was one Koneru- 
natha, the poet who was the author of the Bala Bhagavatamu , a 
Telugu work dedicated to Cinna Timma Raja, the younger brother 
of Vitthala who led a campaign against the ruler. of Travancore. 
Cinna Timma is described as the krtinayakundu. The work deals 
with the story of the Bhdgavata in a simple and popular style. 115 
Siddharaju Timmaraju Bhupala, a nephew of Tirumala I, was the 
author of the Paramayogivilasamu , a Telugu work dealing with 
the lives of the Alvars. 116 

Ramabhadraiah : 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century flourished such poets 
as Ayyalaraju Ramabhadraiah and Rama Raja Bhusana. Rama- 
bhadraiah flourished about 1570 and wrote the Rdmabhyudayam in 
Telugu. It is the story of the Rdmdyana in the prabandha style 
which was adopted to produce effect. It is said that according to a 
competition he had with Rama Raja Bhusana, the author of the 
V dsucaritramu, he undertook to write within a period of six months 
a work which would be better than that of the latter. He did not 
even begin his work till the last day, but on the night of that day 
god Sri Rama wrote the work for Ramabhadraiah. The work, 
though very popular, is not free from certain grammatical flaws. 

Rama Raja Bhusana : 

Bhattu Murti or Rama Raja Bhusana (ornament of Rama 
Raja’s court), as he was more familiarly known, was the court poet 
of Rama Raja. He was the author of Vasucaritramu dedicated to 
Tirumala. This work is considered to be a model Prabandham for 
the Telugu language. It is full of rhyme and alliteration “and the 
stanzas are of enrapturing beauty, many of which bear more than 
one meaning.” It is one of the five mahakavyas of the Telugu 
literature. The work is full of sublime thought and is very widely 
read ; its erotic character betrays the taste of the times. 117 
Rama Raja Bhusana was also the author of the Hariscandra, 
Nalopakhydna, which narrates the story of Hariscandra and Nala 
in one compass. This is also a dvaydrthakavya like the Raghava - 
pandaviya of Pihgali Suranna ; but the style and language of the 
work are a little difficult. Rama Raja Bhusana appears to have 
written also a third work called Narasa Bhupaliyamu . This work 


115. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 204-09. 

116. Ibid., pp. 211-12. 

117. See Wilson, Mack. Coll., p. 295. 
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deals with poetics and is an adaptation of the famous Prataparudn - 
yam, a Sanskrit work of a Vidyanatha Kavi. According to Raja- 
gopala Rao, though “there is a dispute as to the authorship of the 
Narasabhupallyamu internal evidence is conclusive in assigning it 
to Rama Raja Bhusana .” 118 The work is dedicated to RagantI 
Narasaraju, a nephew and son-in-law of Tirumala. 

Vemana : 

Vemana was another popular poet who lived probably in the 
sixteenth century. According to some scholars he belonged to the 
family of Anavema Reddi, a chief in the Candanul country. The 
name he bore appears to have been his personal name, but he 
never disclosed his family name. Brown thinks that he was a 
zangam , the sect of Sudras who were seceders from the common 
religion, worshipped Siva alone and gave up their family appella- 
tion, but were called only by the name of the sect. It was only 
this creed that appears to have been taught by Vemana and hence 
none escaped his satires. Vemana was a moralist who satirised the 
vices and follies of men, their blind traditional beliefs, and caste 
and women. He was socialistic in his views on private property 
and accumulation of wealth and argued that there should be no 
private property. From his verses it appears he had a dislike for 
the Brahmans. He was essentially a poet of rural life . 119 

In the days of Kodandarama there lived the poet Venkayya 
who wrote the Rdmardjiyamu , also known as Narapativijayamu. 
He traces the history of the Vijayanagar empire under the Aravidu 
line of kings. Though a late work its historical accuracy has been 
confirmed not only by contemporary literature but also by the 
inscriptions of the different periods about which it deals. 


Section IV 
Kannada 

In the Vijayanagar period, as in Sanskrit and Telugu so in 
Kannada, a large number of works were written dealing with 
different subjects. The authors were either Jain, Vlra Saiva or 
Brahmanical in their religion and for their works they invariably 
drew their materials from their respective religious literature. Be- 

118. A Hist, of Tel, Lit , p. 119. 

119, Brown, Verses of Vemana, intro., pp. i to iv. 
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sides some works dealing with secular subjects were also written 
during the period. 

In the early Vijayanagar period one Gurudeva wrote a well 
known Sanskrit work called Vira Saivacara Pradlpika , as he him- 
self says for one Siddhadeva. He was also the author of some 
stotras. Bhima Kavi who was a poet both in Telugu and Kannada 
translated into Kannada the Basava Parana based largely on Pal- 
kuriki Somanatha’s Telugu work. Harihara II who was a good 
scholar was called a Karnataka Vidyavilasa (a cultivator of Kar- 
nataka learning) , 120 The poet Madhura, who was also called Mad- 
hura Madhava, lived during the period of Harihara II. He was 
a Jain and the author of the Dharmandtha Parana which deals with 
the life of the fifteenth Tirthankara . 121 

Fifteenth Century Poets : 

The reign of Deva Raya II was a period of great literary acti- 
vity, and during that time there flourished a large number of Vira 
Saiva scholars. Mahalingadeva wrote the Ekottara Satsthala and 
Satsthalaviveka . Laksmana Dandanatha wrote the Siva Ta ttvacin- 
tdmani, a highly philosophical work, which the author calls the 
sutra of the Vlra Saiva Siddhdnta Tantra, the fundamental sutra of 
all the Vedas and Agamas. Kumara Vyasa and Camarasa wrote 
the Bharata in Kannada, but according to a legend preserved in 
some later works the former on account of his jealousy of him pre- 
vailed upon the wife of the latter and managed to destroy the work 
of Camarasa with her aid. But Camarasa wrote the Prabhuliiiga - 
Vila having been inspired by Siva himself. It deals with the life of 
Allama also known as Prabhudeva, who was an intellectual giant 
and a tower of strength to the Vira Saiva movement. This work 
was admired by all scholars to such an extent that it is even said 
that king Deva Raya II honoured the poet and himself adopted the 
Vira Saiva faith. The Prabhulingalila is a very popular Vira Saiva 
work and has been translated both into Tamil and Telugu. The Kan- 
nada version of the Bharata of Kumara Vyasa is one of the very 
best works in Kannada (and they are not many) from the point 
of view of its diction. Perhaps with the exception of Pampa he is 
the greatest Kannada poet. During the same period also flourish- 
ed a large number of other poets and scholars like Maggiya 
Maggideva the author of some Satakas which move the heart of 


120. E.C., VI, Kp. 34. 

121. Karnataka Kavx Carite, I, pp. 426-33. 
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the reader and Candrakavi who has written a work describing the 
audience hall of the God Virupaksa of the temple at Hampi. 122 

The period covered by the reigns of Mallikarjuna and Viru- 
paksa was also marked by the literary productions of a few scholars. 
Many of them were Vira Saiva writers. Among them mention 
may be made of Bommarasa, Kallarasa and Tontada Siddhesvara. 
Bommarasa was the author of the Soundara Purana, dealing in 
Kannaqla with the life of the Tamil Saiva saint Sundara. Kallarasa 
was the author of Janavasya, otherwise known as Mallikarjuna- 
vijaya. The poet says that the work amplified the teachings of 
Mallikarjuna to his queen as to the way by which women could 
subdue men (in love affairs) . The work abounds in references to 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra and other works dealing with the same 
subject. Tontada Siddhesvara who appears to have lived about 
the time of Virupaksa III 123 was the author of the SatsthalajMna- 
saramrta. He was a very popular Vira Saiva poet ; the esteem in 
which he was held was so great that works like the Virakta Ton- 
tddaryana Siddhesvara Purana and Santisa’s Tontada Siddhesvara 
Purana came to be written about him. 124 

Sixteenth Century Poets : 

A scholar that flourished during that period was Tim- 
manna Kavi, the son of Bhaskara Kavi. He wrote the latter half 
of the Bharata in Kannada at the instance of Krsnadeva Raya. He 
specifically mentions in the colophons of the work that he wrote it 
“to render permanent the great fame of Krsnadeva Raya, the son of 
Narasa.” 125 

In the days of Krsnadeva Raya there flourished Kannacla poets 
of renown. One SantikTrti who lived in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury was the author of the Jain work Santinathacarita written in 
the Sangatya metre. Oduva Giriya and Bombeya T.akka, two 
Vira Saiva authors of the period, have written the story of Haris- 
candra. Vlrabhadraraja, another scholar of the period, was the 
author of the Virabhadra Vijaya dealing with the sacrifice of 
Dak§a. One Mallanarya of Gubbi composed the Bhavacintaratn a, 
a work that expounds the greatness of Pancaksari, and the Vira- 
saivamrta Purana, a voluminous work containing more than 7,000 


122. Karnataka Kavi Carite, II, pp. 43-86. 

123. E.C., Xn, Kn. 49. 

124. Karnataka Kavi Carite, II, pp. 97-100. 

125. Ibid., II, p. 189. 
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stanzas written in the Satpadi metre. Kumara Valmlki has given 
a Kannada version of the Ramayana on the lines of Kumara Vyasa’s 
Mahdbharata. Books on medicine were produced in the period. 
Of them mention may be made of the Vaidyamrta of Srldharadeva. 
The Supasastra, a work on cookery, is an interesting work of the 
period. 

Among the poets who flourished in the latter half of the six- 
teenth and the early seventeenth centuries mention may be made 
of one Virupaksa Pandita who wrote the Canna Basava Purdna 
about 1584. The style of the work is simple. This Purdna is as 
important on the Vira 6aiva theology as Sivajndnabodham is on 
Saivasiddhanta theology. Among the Jain poets of the period men- 
tion must be made of one Ratnakara Varni, the author of the 
Bharatesa Vaibhava of ten thousand stanzas dealing with the story 
of Bharata, son of Adinatha, the first Jaina. It is considered to be 
one of the best works in Kannada literature. Bhattakalankadeva 
was a great grammarian and poet of the period. He was the author 
of the Karnatakasabdanusdsana , a grammar on the Karnataka lan- 
guage. He was the court poet of both Sri Rariga I and Venkata II. 
He was sound both in Sanskrit and Kannada and his work is a 
standing monument of his depth of learning. Sadasiva Yogi and 
Murige Desikendra were two others of the period who were res- 
pectively the authors of the Ramandtha Vilasa and the Rajendra 
Vijaya, both written in the Campu style. 


Section V 
Tamil 

After the conquest of the Tamil country by Kampana and its 
incorporation in the Vijayanagar empire there was a very peace- 
ful atmosphere in the country and literary activity found encour- 
agement. During the period of the Vijayanagar rule in South India 
there flourished many scholars who enriched Tamil literature by 
their works. Many of the works are of a religious character which 
deal with the Saiva philosophy, and sing the praise of particular 
places of worship. But our present knowledge of the poets is too 
slender to help us to attempt a detailed account of their lives and 
works. However a few names deserve to be noted here. 

In the early fifteenth century there lived in South India the 
well known Tamil poet Sirrambaladi just four generations after 
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the period of Umapati Sivacarya who lived about A.D. 1313. A 
younger contemporary of his was Palutaikatti Jnanaprakasar. 

The Saluva chief Tirumalayya deva, the son of Saluva Gopa 
and brother of Saluva Gopa Tippa, was a great patron of Tamil 
literature. He has been praised by the poets like Kalameghappu- 
lavar, and the twin poets Mudusuryar and Ilanjuryar generally 
known as the Irattaiyar. 126 

Sixteenth Century Poets : 

During the days of Krsnadeva Raya there flourished a good 
number of Tamil scholars in South India. Though it cannot be 
said if Krsnadeva Raya was a scholar in Tamil it is certain that he 
patronised the Tamil scholars many of whom have made reference 
to him in their works. 

Tirumalainatha was a poet who spent a good part of his life 
at Cidambaram. He was the author of the Cidambara Puranam, a 
translation of the Sanskrit work of the same name, and the Madu- 
rai Cokkanatharula . His son was Paranjotiyar who wrote the 
Cidambarappdttiyal , a work on poetics. Sevvaiccuduvar was an- 
other poet of the period who rendered into Tamil the Bhagavata- 
Puranam. Tattvaprakasa Svamigal who lived at Tiruvarur was a 
good scholar of the period. He was in some way connected with 
the management of the temple at the place ; when the affairs of the 
temple were not getting on well, he reported the matter to Krsna- 
deva Raya, who had the Sri Bhattar of the temple removed from 
office and thereby restored order. He was the author of the Tat - 
tvaprakasam which expounds the Saiva philosophy. Vadamalai 
Annagalayyan who was connected with the administration of the 
Tamil districts of the empire, and was well known for his devotion 
towards Visnu and consequently bore the name of Haridasar, was a 
good scholar of the time and was the author of the Irusamaya 
Vilakkam which praises the superiority of Vaijsnavism. Jnana- 
prakasa Desikar who lived at KancI was another notable scholar 
of the period. He was the author of a mahjarippd in praise of 
Krsnadeva Raya as also of the Kacci Kalambakam , an important 
work describing the greatness of KancT. Another contemporary of 
Krsnadeva was one Mandala Puradar who was a Jain and a pupil 
of Gunabhadra the head of the matha at Tirunarunkondai. He 
was the author of a Lexicon called Nikandu Cuddmani. He also 


126. M.E.R . , 1925, para 31; see also Purnalingam Pillai, Hist . of Tamil 
Lit., pp. 274-75. 
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wrote the Tiruppukal Puranam dealing with the lives of the Tlr- 
thankaras. Among the scholars patronised by Krsnadeva Raya 
was a Brahman Kumarasarasvati who had a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada besides Tamil. In his Tamil work 
dealing with the activities of his patron he largely uses Kanarese 
and Telugu words. Vadamalayar, a Vidvan Pandit of Arruvanpadi, 
was the recipient of a grant of lands from Visvesvara Sivacarya of 
the Biksamatha. 127 It has been suggested that he was the author 
of the Maccapuranam and the Nldurttalapuranam. 128 But it ap- 
pears that the author of the two works was different from the 
Vijayanagar scholar since the Maccapuranam was written in K.A. 
882 (A.D. 1707), more than one hundred and fifty years after the 
period of our scholar. Vlrakavirasar was another poet who lived 
in the period and was the author of the Hariccandrapurdnam . 
Varadan, generally known as Arulaladasar, translated the Purdna 
Bhdgavatam into Tamil which deals with the ten incarnations of 
Visnu and the sports of Sri Krsna. Perumal Kavirayar was an- 
other notable poet of the period who lived at Tirukurugai. He 
wrote the Kurukamanmiyam and the Marankilavimanirndlai, two 
works which extol the greatness of the God at Alvar Tirunagiri, 
Mdranagapporul , Tiruppatikovai, Maranalankaram and Maranpdppd- 
vinavn besides a few others. Contemporaneous with them was 
Kavirasapanditar, a Brahman scholar who translated the Saundar- 
yalaharl into Tamil. He was also the author of two Tamil works, 
Vardkimalai and Anandamalai. 

Maraijnanasambandar of Cidambaram was a well known 
scholar who lived in the days of Acyuta Raya and Sadasiva. He 
was the author of a large number of works on Saiva philosophy 
among which mention may be made of the Patipasupdsappanuvaly 
Sankarpanirdkaranam, Paramopadesam, Mundinilai, Saivasamaya- 
neri, Paramatatimirabdnu, and Sakaldgamasaram. He also wrote 
the Kamaldlayapurdnam , Arunagiripurdnam, and the Sivadharu - 
mdttaram. Sivagrayogigal who lived at Suryanarkoyil was a Brah- 
man scholar of the period and was the author of the Saiva Sann- 
ydsa paddati, Saiva paribhdsai, Siva Jnana Siddhiyar urai, Siva 
neri pirakdsam besides many others of value. Kamalai Jhana- 
prakasa Panditar was a scholar who lived at Tiruvarur. He was 
appointed the superintendent of the temples at Sikkil, Vadakudi, 
Vodacceri and a few other places under the orders of Krsnamara- 


127. Abhidh&nacintamani , p. 480; 365 of 1912. 

128. V. R., I.M.P., I, No. 166. 
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sayyan, son of Aliya Ramarasayyan in A.D. 1561. 129 He was the 
author of a large number of works among which were Anuttdna 
Agaval, Sivapusai Agaval, Sivananda Bodam, Jndnappallu , Attu - 
vakkattalai, Anndmalaikdvai , Ayirappddal, Tirumaluvadipura - 
nam. He also wrote the Putpavidhi , a work that des- 
cribes the flowers that could be used for worship, and the 
Pumdlai, a work that deals with the garlands that could be used 
for adorning God. Gurujhanasambandar was another notable 
celebrity of the period who was the author of some important 
works among which were Sivabhogasdram, Sokkanatha Venba, 
Muktiniccayam and the Paramdnanda Vilakkam . Contemporaneous 
with him was a Jnanaprakasar of Tiruvorriyur who was the author 
of works like Tiruvorriyurpurayiam , Sankarpanirakarana urai and 
Sivajnanasiddiydr Parapakka urai. Nirambavalagiya Desikar was 
another scholar of the time and was good both in Sanskrit and 
Tamil. He was the author of the Setupurdnam , Tirupparangiri- 
purdnam , Sivajnanasiddiydr urai and the Tiruvarutpayan urai. Ana- 
dhari was a poet patronised by Tiruvirundan said to have been a 
minister of Virappa Nayaka, son of Krsnappa Nayaka of Madura. 
He was the author of a translation of the Sundarapandyam a work 
in Sanskrit. 

Ativira Rama Pandya who was a subordinate ruler under 
Vijayanagar was himself a good scholar both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
Among his works mention may be made of Naidadam, Kasikan - 
dam 9 Kurmapuranam, Lingapuranam and the Verriverkai . A 
contemporary of his was Parahjotiyar, the author of the Tiruvilai- 
yddar purdnam. Ellappa Nayanar was another important scholar 
of the period who was the author of the Arunaiantati , Tiruvdrur 
kdvai, Aruiuicalapurdnam, Tiruvirinjaipuranam and the Saun - 
daryalahari urai. 

Seventeenth Century Poets : 

Towards the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century flourished Revanasiddhar, a poet from Cidam- 
baram. He was the author of Akarathi Nikandu, an important lexi- 
con based on previous works, Tiruppattisvarapuranam, Tiru - 
valanjuUpurdnam , and Tirumerralipuranam. Apattaranar was 
another poet of the period and he was the author of the Bhukola 
Sastram, a work in Geography. 130 

129. 104 of 1911. 

130. For the above account of the Tamil poets The Sixteenth Century 
Tamil Poets by S. Somasundara Desikar has been largely used. 
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During the time of Venkata there lived a scholar Ananda 
Namassivaya Pandaram by name, who was the disciple of one 
Cidambara Guru Namassivayamurti. The latter was the author 
of Paramarahasyamdlai, Cidambaravenba , Anrmmalaivenba, etc. 
He was the siddha who wrote the Ariinagiriyariddndi . 131 

Tayumanavar, the great Tamil mystic poet and philosopher, 
appears to have lived during the time of Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura. He was a Saivasiddhantin and wrote a few works pro- 
pounding the philosophy of his school. “As a poet he is unrivalled 
for sweetness blended with simplicity.” According to an epigraph 
he died in A.D. 1662. 132 

Thus the Vijayanagar period was an age of great literary acti- 
vity. Especially the reigns of Krsnadeva Raya and Venkatapati 
Raya constituted the golden age of Telugu and Sanskrit literature. 
Many of the feudatory Nayaks were also great scholars and patrons 
of scholars, not to speak of the emperors at the imperial headquar- 
ters. Vijayanagar under Krsnadeva Raya and Venkata can very well 
be compared with Athens under Pericles. Vijayanagar has been 
sacked and ruined, but its power through its writers to delight the 
Hindus is still left. Truly was the period one of great literary 
movement and the contribution of Vijayanagar to literature is 
considerable. 


131. See 61 of 1887; Abhidhanacintdmani p. 302; North Arcot District 
Manual , Vol. II, p. 288; V. R., 7.M.P., N.A. No. 614. 

132. 7 of 1918. See Purnalingam Pillai, Hist, of Tamil Lit., pp. 305-07. 



CHAPTER XI 


ARCHITECTURE SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 
Section I 

Introductory 

A description of the social life of a people in a particular 
age will be incomplete without an account of their architecture, 
sculpture and painting. The artistic tastes of the people of one 
century are not the same as those of the people of another; hence 
the style of the buildings of a particular period and the carvings, 
sculptures and paintings in them differ from those of another 
period. There have been different schools of architecture in India 
flourishing in the same period, and these wide differences are 
due to local peculiarities and local differences. At certain periods 
and in certain buildings, foreign influences are discernible. Broad- 
ly speaking, in the Vijayanagar period, two different schools of 
architecture were flourishing side by side — the Dravidian and the 
Indo-Saracenic — and the style of some of the Hindu monuments 
was influenced by the Indo-Saracenic style. 

Many of the Vijayanagar monuments belonged to the Dravi- 
dian style of architecture. Speaking about this style Professor 
Jouveau-Dubreuil observes: “The Pallava period (600-850) is that 
of sculptured rocks, the early Cola period (850-1100) that of grand 
vimanas, the later Cola period (1100-1350) that of the most beauti- 
ful gopuras, the Vijayanagar period (1350-1600) that of mantapas 
(pillared halls) and the modern period after 1600 that of corridors.” 1 

The buildings constructed in the Vijayanagar period have cer- 
tain interesting features. The stone used for many of the buildings 
of Vijayanagar is granite. At times it was procured for the build- 
ings constructed in places where it was not available. But some 
of the idols within the temples are usually executed in a dark green 
chlorite stone which is soft and takes a high polish. On account 
of this their workmanship is far superior to those carved out of 
granite. Such idols therefore resemble bronze rather than stone. 


1. Dravidian Architecture, p. 38. 
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In the construction some of the Vijayanagar buildings, at least 
in those of the early period, mortar was not used though its 
use was well known. The absence of the use of mortar in the 
buildings of the Vijayanagar days can be accounted for by the 
fact that the blocks of granite stone used in constructing the tem- 
ples were so large and heavy and so beautifully dressed and so 
accurately fitted together “that no cementing material was consi- 
dered necessary.” But the non-use of mortar in the construction 
of buildings was a source of weakness to the buildings themselves, 
for very often plants grew in the little space between blocks 
of granite stone, as a result of which the stones gave way and the 
building itself was ruined. 

# 

The Hindus appear to have preferred the lintel and the corbel 
principle in the construction of the mantapas. When the Muham- 
madan styles of architecture had begun to affect the South Indian 
style appreciably, the Hindus adopted on a larger scale the method 
of constructing halls with barrel-shaped domes and arched gate- 
ways. As Havell says, “in the ruins of Hindu Vijayanagar will 
be found not only the proto-types of Muhammadan Bijapur, but 
illustrations of the process by which the Arab architecture of the 
seventh, eighth and following centuries gradually became the 
style of the pointed arch .” 2 

Apart from these general considerations some features of the 
Vijayanagar edifices strike us as peculiar to that age . “ Of all 

the parts of the edifice, that part, the form of which has varied in 
the most characteristic fashion is perhaps ‘the corbel* which is 
placed below the capital of the pillars ” It difFers from age to age. 
This part of the edifice “which is no other than the extremity of 
the beams cut with the blows of the hatchet” received some orna- 
mentation in the later Cola and the Vijayanagar periods. While in 
the Pallava period its design was plain, in the Cola period it was 
fashioned in the form of doucines, and in the Vijayanagar period 
it became changed into the form of flowers falling down. But 
later the corbel underwent a further change and the drooping 
flower came to be separated from the rest of the stone, and it has 
now at its end a sort of finial ( pumunai ) . 

In course of time, the idol which supports the capital of a 
pillar similarly underwent changes in design. While in the 
Pallava and Cola periods it was plain, in the Vijayanagar period 


2. Indian Architecture, p. 183. 
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it was represented with opened petals, and these petals look like 
a series of indentations. In the same way the nagabandham, so 
called because of its resemblance to the “hood of a cobra”, was a 
feature of the later Cola and the Vijayanagar architecture. 
The floral designs and the foliage which surround the kudu differ 
from period to period. While in a kudu of the Pallava period 
there is less of ornamentation, but generally is sculptured in it a 
gandharva who resembles a man looking through a window, a 
kudu of the Vijayanagar period has greater ornamentation and 
the gandharva has no place in it. Even this ornamentation has dis- 
appeared in the modern period, and we have only plain Kudus 
now. 

In the same way the niches which are generally sculptured 
in high relief on the walls of temples, present varied appearance 
in the different periods of the history of the architecture of South 
India. While in the Pallava and Cola periods there was great 
ornamentation made over the niche, in the Vijayanagar period, 
greater prominence was given to the salai which contains an elon- 
gated roof surmounted by siupis. The upper part of the niche is 
plain and simple except perhaps for the kudu which is sculptured 
in a few of the salais. 


Section II 

HINDU MONUMENTS 

Among the sites containing the Vijayanagar monuments the 
most important one is the present tiny and fever-stricken village of 
Hampi, once the glorious capital of the Vijayanagar emperors. It 
now looks too wild to have been the birth-place and capital of an 
empire. Hampi is at present seen dotted with little hills of granite 
and not a blade of grass can be seen there now. Huge boulders are 
found there in the “most fantastic confusion.” But on this unpro- 
mising site rose the city “ of widespread fame, marvellous for its 
size and prosperity with which for richness and magnificence no 
Western capital could compare,” a city which even to-day is “virtu- 
ally a vast (and impressive) open air museum of Hindu monu- 
ments.” 

For purposes of convenient handling the Vijayanagar Hindu 
monuments may be classified under three groups: (1) Temples, 

(2) Civil architecture like palaces and irrigation projects and 

(3) Military architecture. 
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1-a. Temples 

Sri Virupaksa Temple: 

Among the temples at Hampi one of the earliest 
is the Pampapati temple dedicated to Sri Virupaksa. 
Parts of the temple appear to date their existence from a period 
prior to the foundation of Vijayanagar, but additions were made 
to it by the Vijayanagar kings. Harihara I is said to have 
built a temple here in honour of Vidyaranya who is believed to 
have helped him in the foundation of the empire, 3 Krsnadeva Raya 
built the rangamantapa in front of the main shrine in honour of his 
coronation. 4 Equally old is the shrine or Bhuvanesvari, within 
the temple. The style of the building belongs to the twelfth cen- 
tury. The shrine has a beautifully executed Calukyan doorway 
“flanked by the pierced stone windows characteristic of the style, 
and several Calukyan pillars carved in black stone.” The plan of 
the Pampapati temple consists of two large courts, one to the east 
and the other to the west, and they are divided by a wall. A large 
gopura on its eastern wall is the main entrance to the east court, 
while the west court is entered by a smaller gdpura on its northern 
side. It is in the west court that the principal shrine and many 
of the smaller ones are located. 

Krsnasvdmi Temple: 

The Krsnasvami temple was constructed by Krsnadeva Raya 
soon after his return from Udayagiri. He had brought 
an image of Krsna from a temple in the hill fortress of 
Udayagiri, and in order to house that idol he built this tem- 
ple. 5 There is an evenness of style employed in its architecture 
which shows that the temple was built within a short time. The 
whole structure consists of a principal shrine enclosed by a prada- 
ksina. In front of the shrine are the ardhamantapa and maha- 
manfapa. There is one small temple to the north of the vimana 
while another is to the north side of the front of the mahamantapa ; 
and there is yet another on the south side of the same mantapa. 

The workmanship in the execution of the temple does not 
appear to be of a high order. It is plain and coarse except the 
mahamantapa which is ornamented. “It has a carved moulded 
basement with piers over each bearing several minor detached 


3. Sewell, op. cit ., p. 300; A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 236, /n. 2. 

4. 29 of 1889 ; E.I., I, pp. 363 and 370. 

5. 25 and 26 of 1889; IV, Nos. 244 and 245. 
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shafts, and an overhanging cornice above.” To the south of this 
building in the outer court is a building with a few small slits for 
windows and a low arched door on the east side. Piers with pointed 
arches divide the interior into squares. The roof is made up of 
many flat domes with small openings. There are a few ruined 
gate-ways in the temple which were originally towers constructed 
with brick and decorated with stucco figures. 

Hazara Ramasvami Temple : 

The Hazara Ramasvami Temple has been considered to be the 
private chapel of the kings on account of its close proximity to the 
palace and its ornate character. The construction of this temple 
has generally been attributed to Krsnadeva Raya. But an epi- 
graph found on the basement of the temple mentions a Deva Raya. 
Hence it appears to be an old temple. But parts of it might 
have been re-built by Krsnadeva Raya. Such parts must have been 
finished late after the Krsnasvami temple was completed, for we 
find that the execution of the work in the Hazara Ramasvami tem- 
ple exhibits in many respects a decided advance over that of the 
other. The temple is a small one measuring 200 feet from east to 
west and 110 feet from north to south, but “is one of the perfect 
specimens of Hindu temple architecture of the Vijayanagar period 
in existence.” The ardhamantapa of the temple is a handsome con- 
struction of four piers. The roof is supported by four beautiful 
polished black-stone piers “ crowned with bracket capitals of Indo- 
Corinthian appearance. The whole mantapa including the project- 
ing drip-stones is built of granite, while the vimana over the sanc- 
tum is constructed with brick and plaster decorated with stucco 
figures. There are bas-reliefs decorating the exterior walls of the 
shrine of the chamber and the pillared porticoes.” “ Besides these 
interesting bas-reliefs, the beautiful pilasters and engaged columns, 
the ornamental niches for detached sculpture, and the handsome 
mouldings and massive cornices adorning the exterior walls of 
these two temples are worthy of notice.” The exterior walls of the 
shrine and those of the court are covered with well executed panel 
groups. These depict interesting scenes from the Ramdyana and 
the legend of Krsna. Some of the scenes represented are those of 
Rama slaying Tataka, Rama, Laksmana and Slta crossing the 
Ganges, Jatayu falling down half dead after the fight with Ravana 
to rescue Sita, Rama shooting his arrow through the seven trees at 
once to prove his strength to Sugrlva, Hanuman interviewing 
Ravana in Lanka and sitting* on the top of his coiled up tail and 
Ravana in his death agony. Krsna is represented with a host of 
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gopls. The exterior of this wall contains fine rows of bas-relief- 
sculpture depicting scenes from the Mahanavami festival. The 
bottom row represents a procession of the state elephants ; the next 
a procession of the king’s horses ; the third row depicts a proces- 
sion of soldiers; the row above this one represents a procession of 
dancing girls and musicians. Another interesting feature of the 
temple is the fact that though it is a Vaisnava temple, Saiva 
figures are found in it. Thus we see the figures of Subrahmanya 
and Ganesa in the temple. Visnu is represented in a sculpture on 
a pillar as riding a horse, which perhaps represents Kalki. Even 
the Buddha is represented in two basreliefs on the outer side 
of the walls of the sanctum of the temple. 

Vitthala Temple : 

But it is the Vitthala temple that represents the most perfect 
specimen of Vijayanagar architecture. The temple is dedicated to 
Visnu in the form of Vitthala or Vithoba, a form of Krsna wor- 
shipped in the Mahratta country. The temple can be dated back to 
the days of Deva Raya II. The poet Haribhatta, a contemporary of 
Krsnadeva Raya, mentions in his Narasiihhapurdna that Prolu- 
ganti Tippana, an officer of Deva Raya II, built the bhoga-mantapa 
of the temple. Substantial additions to it appear to have been made 
during’ the days of Krsnadeva Raya; but unfortunately the temple 
never saw completion. There are within the temple many inscrip- 
tions of dates ranging from 1513 to 1564, and the work of construc- 
tion seems to have been stopped after the partial destruction of the 
city in 1565. 

“ The building is the finest of its kind in Southern India ”, and 
as Fergusson says “ shows the extreme limit in florid magnificence 
to which the style advanced.” The temple stands on a rectangular 
enclosure 538 by 310 feet with three gopurams on the north, south 
and east sides respectively. The main building stands on a high 
and richly carved basement. The whole court is built of granite 
and carved with a boldness and expression of power nowhere sur- 
passed in the buildings of its days. “It has all the characteristics of 
the Dravidian style: the bold cornice of double flexture, the 
detached shafts, the Vyalis, the richly carved stylobate etc.” 6 
The most wonderful part of it is the style and workmanship of the 
composite pillars each of which is carved out of a single block of 
granite. “The beauty of the Kalyana mantapa alone would be 


6. Fergusson, Ind . and East Arch., I, p. 401.. 
V.A. — 50 
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sufficient to excite wonder and admiration in its beholder .” 7 It is 
a magnificent building with a raised dais used during festivals. The 
people at Hampi say that there were chains of stone rings hanging 
from the eves at several of the corners of the temple till about 
thirty or forty years ago. Just opposite to the mahamantapa is the 
stone car, part of which is built of granite. Originally it had a 
dome-shaped stupi made of brick and plaster. Fergusson thinks 
that it is formed of a single block of granite and hence monolithic 8 
but both Rea and Longhurst feel that it is not so, but consists of 
nine separate blocks of stone. 

Acyuta Raya Temple : 

The Acyuta Raya temple, though designed on the plan of the 
Vitthala temple, is not so grand from the point of view of its work- 
manship. In front of the main shrine of the temple there is a pil- 
lared hall now in a decayed condition. The pillars in the hall con- 
tain some good sculptures. The inner courtyard is surrounded by a 
verandah with carved pillars and decorated panels representing an 
elephant procession. There are also beautiful sculptures in the 
panels between the plinth and the cornice mouldings of the base- 
ment on the west and north-western sides of the verandah. The 
stone carving on the ruined northern gateway of the temple is also 
noteworthy. The different incarnations of Visnu are represented 
on them. On both sides of the inner and outer door jams are re- 
presented two beautiful female figures, “representing in duplicate 
the river goddess Ganga or the Ganges, standing on the back of a 
makara or conventional crocodile from the mouth of which issues 
a floriated scroll ornament of semi-classical character which is 
continued all round the door frame and forms a very pleasing 
ornament.” 

The Malyavanta Temple : 

The Malyavanta Raghunatha temple is built very near the 
precipice of the Malyavanta hill. The image of Rama, the object 
of worship in the temple, is carved upon a huge boulder. The 
temple like many others has a mahamantapa and a kalyanaman- 
tapa, and these contain some fine sculptures. One of the most inte- 
resting among them is the figure of two serpents approaching the 
sun or moon, representing a solar or lunar eclipse. 


7. Hampi Ruins, p. 132. 

8. Op. cit., p. 401. 
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Statue of Narasimha : 

A huge monolithic statue of Narasimha, an incarnation of 
Visnu, is enshrined within a walled enclosure. According to an 
epigraph written on a slab within the enclosure it was hewn out of 
a single boulder by a Brahman in 1528. 9 It is twenty-two feet 
high, and in spite of its large size, the details and the finish of the 
statue are very well executed. This can be seen even now though 
it has been mutilated. V. A. Smith speaking about this statue of 
Narasimha observes : “ The semi-barbarism of the court is reflect- 

ed in the forms of art. The giant monolithic Man-lion (Nara- 
rimha) statue, 22 feet high, and the huge monkey god Hanuman, 
although wrought with exquisite finish, are hideous inartistic mons- 
ters ; and the sculpture generally, however perfect in mechanical 
execution, is lacking in beauty and refinement.” 10 This only shows 
that Smith found great difficulty in understanding Indian art or 
its ideals. 

Temples in the Mysore Country : 

With the advent of the Vijayanagar empire the Dravidian style 
was revived in the buildings in the Mysore country where during 
the time of the Hoysalas the Hoysala style had flourished. But 
the Dravidian style that was reintroduced in the Kanarese districts 
in the Vijayanagar period was influenced largely by the Hoysala 
style of architecture. 

Vidydsankara Temple : 

One of the early temples built in the Mysore territory soon 
after the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire was the Vidyasan- 
kara temple at Srngeri. This temple though built in the Dravidian 
style has largely been influenced by the Hoysala art. It has the 
following features of the Hoysala style : It is built on a raised ter- 
race about three feet high ; rows of animals and puranic scenes 
adorn the outside walls of the temple. 11 This has led some scholars 
to think that it was a Hoysala temple. But its plan is distinctly 
Dravidian. The temple has a garbhagrha, a sukhanasi , a pradak - 
sina and a navaranga. Figures large and small adorn the walls of 
the temple. It has been said that it is “ a veritable museum of 
sculptures for the study of Hindu iconography ”. Among the lar- 
ger ones there are altogether 104. But the smaller ones are more 
interesting. The puranic friezes depict some interesting scenes 
from the Saiva puranas. In one panel Sankaracarya is seen teach- 

9. E.I., I., p. 399. 

10. Fine Art in India and Ceylon , p. 228. 

11. Q. J. M. S., VI, p. 252. 
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ing four of his disciples who are seated two on either side with their 
books placed on vyasapithas (book rests) , 12 while there are a few 
others standing. There are also several figures which represent 
different kinds of yoga posture. Many sages are depicted as seated 
on various animals. Special mention may be made of the 
chains of stone rings hanging from the eves at several of the cor- 
ners of the temple. 

The importance of the navaranga in the temple from the archi- 
tectural point of view is very great. It “ is a grand hall supported 
by 12 sculptured pillars with lions and riders, the corner pillars 
having lions and riders on two faces, the whole pillar being carved 
out of a single block of stone. Many of the lions have balls of 
stone put into their mouths which must have been prepared when 
making the lions, seeing that they can be moved about, but cannot 
be taken out. Each pillar has sculptured on its back a sign of the 
zodiac such as the ram, bull and so forth; and it is stated that the 
pillars are so arranged that the rays of the sun fall on them in the 
order of the solar months ; that is to say, the rays of the sun fall 
on the pillar marked with ram in the first solar month and so on 
with others. Each pillar has likewise carved on it the particular 
planet or planets ruling over the particular rasi or zodiacal sign re- 
presented by it, while the sun being the lord of all the rdsis is sculp- 
tured on the top panel of all the pillars The central ceiling 

about eight feet square, is an exquisite piece of workmanship with 
a panel, about four feet square and two feet deep, in the middle con- 
taining a beautiful lotus bud of five tiers of concentric petals at 
which parrots are shown as pecking on the four sides head down- 
wards.” 13 Thus the style of the whole architecture and sculpture 
in the building is really superb. 

Laksmxdeva and Mallikarjuna Temples : 

In front of the Lakshmideva temple at Melkote is a mantapa 
which contains some interesting sculptures. It appears to have 
been built, as the inscriptions in it show, about A.D. 1458, by Rah- 
ganayaki, the wife of Timma Dandanayaka, a minister of Deva 
Raya II and Mallikarjuna, and “lord of Nelamangala.” The sculp- 
tures depict scenes from the Ramayana and the Bhagavata. In 
one .of them is seen Vibhlsana visiting Rama while in another 
Krsna is depicted as killing Kamsa. 14 The pillars in the Tiruk- 

12. See M.A.R., 1916, PI. VII, No. 4 facing p. 14. 

13. Ibid., para 14. 

14. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 31 referred to in Mys. Gaz., New edn., II, 
Pt. i, p. 290. 
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kacci nambi temple at the same place contain thirteen interesting 
sculptures, which are described by inscriptions under each. These 
depict certain interesting incidents in the life of Arjuna such as the 
performance of penance on the Indrakila mountain . 15 Similarly 
the Mallikarjuna temple at Pankajanahalli contains some interest- 
ing sculptures. In one of them Kannappa is seen armed with a 
bow, piercing his eye with an arrow, his foot on a Linga canopied 
by a three-hooded snake ; Sakti Ganapati is represented with his 
consort on his left thigh; while Siva is represented as Lingod- 
bhavamurti with a boar (Visnu) at the bottom and a swan 
(Brahma) at the top . 16 

Temples in South India : 

South India is a land of temples, and there are many big ones 
among them. Though the Vijayanagar kings did not build all of 
them they at least built parts of many of them. It was in the Vijaya- 
nagar days that many of the great temples of South India were pro- 
vided with huge towers. Krsnadeva Raya for instance 
built a good part of the northern tower at Cidambaram, 
one on the south side of the outer enclosure of the 
Ekambaranatha shrine at Conjeevaram and another at 
Kalahasti. “ The like model of these lofty towers else- 
where introduced, procured for them the designation of Rayar 
Gopuram or a tower after the Rayar’s fashion — that is a large and 
lofty tower .” 17 It was only later that the huge towers in the temple*at 
Tiruvannamalai and Madura were built. Further many of the 
huge mantapas in the temples of South India were built in the Vija- 
yanagar days. 

Tddpatri : 

Tadpatri is a place of great architectural interest. There is a 
deserted temple at the place with two large gdpurams one finished 
and the other completed only to the height of the prakara wall, the 
tower proper not having been begun . 18 The unique feature about 
these two towers is the fact that generally the perpendicular part is 
comparatively plain and simple without many sculptural decora- 
tions ; while the upper part is studded with such sculptures, the 
lower portion of these towers is very closely “ coveredwith the 


15. M.A.R., 1907-08, para 61 referred to in ibid., p. 290. 

16. Ibid., p. 291. 

17. W. Taylor, Or. Hist. Mss., II, p. 125. 

18. Tradition says that it had been destroyed by the Mahrattas. 
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most elaborate sculptures cut with exquisite sharpness and preci- 
sion, in a fine close-grained hornblende (?) stone, and produces an 
effect richer, and on the whole perhaps in better taste, than any- 
thing else in this style If compared with Halebid or 

Belur, these Tadpatri gopurams stand that test (of comparison) 
better than any other works of the Vijayanagar -Rajas.” 19 

Vellore : 

The temple within the fort is important for the kalyariamantapa 
it contains. It is one of the best specimens of Dravidian architec- 
ture. The vydlis and rearing horsemen are exquisitely carved, but 
there is no exaggeration of the parts. “The great cornice, too, 
with its double flextures and its little trelliswork of supports, is not 
only very elegant in form but one of those marvels of patient in- 
dustry such as are to be found hardly anywhere else.” 20 

Conjcevaram : 

The Ekambaranatha temple at Conjeevaram possesses one of 
the largest gdpurams in South India measuring 188 feet and it has 
ten stories. It was built by Krsnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar. 
There are many mantapas in the temple one of which has about 540 
columns. The Varadarajasvami temple, parts of which were built 
by the Vijayanagar kings, contains a kalyanamantapa in the style 
of the one at Vellore with granite pillars in which are represented 
figures riding on horses or hippogriffs. 

Cidambaram : 

Large additions were made by the Vijayanagar kings to the 
temple at Cidambaram. Krsnadeva Raya constructed a good por- 
tion of the northern gopuram on his return from Simhadri. It is a 
massive structure, 140 feet high. The lower part of it is constructed 
of granite, while the pyramidal part is built of brick and plaster 
studded with stucco figures. There are carved on it both Vaisnava 
and Saiva figures. The figure of Krsnadeva Raya is sculptured 
in high relief in a niche on the western side of the northern 
tower of the temple. A spacious mantapa standing on a thousand 
columns appears to have been constructed during this period. It 
is about 197 feet wide and 338 feet long. The pillars are each made 
of a single block of granite. The style and ornamentation of these 


19. Fergusson, Hist . of Ind. and East , Arch., I, p. 404, 

20. Ibid,, p. 396. 
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pillars look old but certain features in the building give it a modern 
appearance. The central pier is formed, of radiating arches sup- 
ported by brick vaults. Fergusson is of opinion that these vaults 
are certainly integral, and could not have been employed “ till after 
the Muhammadans had settled in the south and taught the Hindus 
how to use them.” One of the finest structures at the place is the 
porch before the Parvatl shrine. It contains five aisles. The outer 
ones are each six feet broad, the next ones eight feet each, while 
the central one is about twenty-one feet six inches. “ In order to 
roof this without employing stones of such dimensions as would 
crush the supports, recourse was had to vaulting, or rather bracket- 
ing shafts and these brackets were again tied together by transverse 
purlins all in stone, and the system was continued till the width 
was reduced to a dimension that could easily be spanned. As the 
whole is enclosed in a court surrounded by galleries two storeys in 
height the effect of the whole is singularly pleasing.” 21 There is 
an attractive portico standing on square pillars all of them elabo- 
rately ornamented, before the shrine of Sanmukha or Subrah- 
manya to the north of the shrine of Parvatl. From the character 
of its ornamentation it appears to have been built about the end 
of the seventeenth century, and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Fergusson however thinks that from the nature of its 
style the building is assignable to an earlier date. 

Madura : 

The Vasanta or Pudu mantapam at Madura is of very great 
architectural interest. It is 333 feet long and 105 feet broad, and 
consists of four ranges of columns, all very elaborately sculptured. 
The facade of this hall is adorned with vyalis , monsters of the lion 
type, trampling on an elephant, or a warrior is seen sitting on a 
rearing horse his feet supported by the shields of foot-soldiers 
sometimes killing men and sometimes tigers. On these sculptures 
Fergusson says : “ These groups found literally in hundreds in 

South India, and as works exhibiting difficulties overcome by 
patient labour, they are unrivalled, so far as I know, by anything 
found elsewhere. As works of art they are the most barbarous, 
it may be said the most vulgar to be found in India, and do more to 
shake one’s faith in the civilization of the people who produced them 
than anything they did in any department of art.” 22 But as Vin- 
cent Smith remarks, the opinions of Fergusson are too harsh. 

21. Fergusson, op. cit., p. 377. 

22. Ibid., pp. 389-90. 
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“ Fergusson’s criticism fails to give the southern sculptures due 

credit for their power of expressing vigorous movement 

Such figures appear to be unknown elsewhere, and it is not appa- 
rent how they became so much favoured in the Tamil country.” 23 

Smith however remarks : “ The southern sculpture, remarkable 

for its enormous quantity, fantastic character, often degenerating 
into the grotesque, and marvellous elaboration, rarely, if ever, ex- 
hibits the higher qualities of art. The sculptures being designed to 
be viewed by the mass, not as individual works, reproductions of a 
few separate figures cannot do full justice either to the sculptor’s 
intention or to the general effect.” 24 

The gdpuram in front of the choultry was also begun by Tiru- 
mala Nay aka. From north to south it is 174 feet and in depth it 
is 117 feet. The gdpuram remains incomplete, but even in its pre- 
sent size it is an imposing structure. The door posts are made of 
single granite stone carved with beautiful scroll patterns of elabo- 
rated foliage. 

The temple at Madura itself is a monument of very fine work- 
manship. There is a hall of thousand columns in the temple. It is 
a marvellous work from the architectural point of view. The whole 
building is elaborately sculptured in a manner which excites the 
wonder and admiration of the visitor. 25 

1-b. Portrait Sculpture 

Castings in bronze and brass are largely made in South India. 
Idols in temples and statues of eminent rulers who made large 
benefactions for the upkeep of and worship in temples are made and 
placed in them. Though many of the bornze castings must have 
been made in the Vijayanagar days also we do not get much infor- 
mation about them. But there are three brass castings in the 
Tirumalai temple which are of some interest. One of them repre- 


23. A Hist . of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , pp. 233-34. 

24. Ibid., pp. 234-35. 

25. A Tamil work called the Tiruppanimalai states that Krsnavirappa 
Nayaka constructed (reconstructed?) the Velliambalam, the northern gopuram, 
the shrine called Sevvisvaram, the kitchen, as also the thousand-pillared 
mantapa , the Murtiyammay, mantapa, the Surrumanfapa of the second 
prdkara and the Vxrappa mantapa with sculptured pillars. He also covered 
the pillars of a mantapa of the temple of MInak§I with gold. (E.I., XII, 
p. 161 ) . 
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sents Krsnadeva Raya, who was a staunch devotee of God Vehka- 
tesa and made substantial improvements to the temple. 26 The other 
two represent his two queens CinnadevI and Tirumaladevl. 
They were apparently contemporary statues. Speaking about them 
Vincent Smith remarks: “The images although formal in design 
and defective in expression seem to be executed with great 
delicacy.” 27 

In the Tirumalai temple there is also a copper statue of Ven- 
kata II (1585-1614). Its workmanship is delicate to an extreme 
degree and is a good specimen of portrait sculpture. Besides 
there L also in the temple a group of two statues (husband and 
wife) carved in stone. It is generally supposed to be a carving of 
Tirumala I and his wife Vengalamba. 28 But an old Ma'hratta 
inventory of the articles and properties of the temple refers to the 
group as statues of Acyuta and his queen Varadaji Amma. 29 

The Pudu mantapa at Madura gains greater importance and 
interest owing to the fact that it contains the statues of ten Nayak 
kings of the place. The sculptor does not idealise his figures, but 
the statues appear to be true portraits of the first ten Nayak rulers 
of Madura. Many of them wear helmets over their heads, and a 
cloth round their waists. These statues are perfect specimens of 
South Indian art. 30 


2. Civil Architecture 

(a) Palaces and public buildings in Vijayanagar : 

The palaces and other civil buildings that were constructed 
by the kings at Vijayanagar are now in ruins. Many of them were 
razed to the ground by the Mussalmans who committed all manner 
of excesses after the battle of Raksas Tangdi. As a result, instead 
of the buildings we see only platforms. But the following remains 
can be noted. 


26. With this can be compared the stone statue of the king placed in a 
niche of the northern gdpura of the Nataraja temple at Cidambaram. It is 
a fine piece of workmanship. See frontispiece. 

27. Hist, of Fine Art in Ind, and Ceylon , p. 238. See also fig. 21 in 
Portrait Sculpture in South India by T. G. Aravamuthan. 

28. A.S.R., 1912, p. 189 fn. 3; see also Heras, Aravidu Dynasty , I, plate 
facing p. 248. 

29. Rep. on Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam Ins ., p. 315 and plate 53. 

30. See ‘ The Statues of the Nayaks of Madura in the Pudu mantapam 9 
in Q.J.M.S., XV, pp. 209 ff., by Heras where the figures are reproduced; 
also Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes , PI. lxxxiv, p. 60. 
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Within the citadel there is a very large basement which appears 
to have been that of an important building — perhaps the audience 
hall of the Vijayanagar kings. The upper surface of the platform 
shows traces of the existence of six rows of pillars, each row con- 
taining ten pillars, for there are to be seen sixty bases on which 
the pillars probably rested. They were in all likelihood made of 
timber since no stone pillar is seen there now even in a broken 
condition. From the statement of Abdur Razak that the king’s 
“Audience Hall was elevated above all the rest of the lofty build- 
ings in the Citadel” we can fairly presume that it had one or two 
stories above it. But it appears they were all in timber. The 
basement of the platform is adorned with simple carvings. 

But the “ Throne Platform ” is the most attractive among the 
many to be seen there. Paes calls the building that stood upon 
this platform as the “House of Victory” on account of the fact that 
it was built by Krsnadeva Raya soon after his return from his vic- 
torious campaign against the ruler of Orissa. It was the place 
where the king used to be sitting to witness the celebration of the 
Mahdnavami festival. The platform “is a massive structure, origi- 
nally faced with carved granite blocks and slabs which have subse- 
quently been partly refaced with dark green chlorite stone on the 

front or west side of the platform The spaces between 

the different rows of the plinth mouldings of the platform are mostly 
elaborately carved in a similar style to that employed in the orna- 
mentation of the enclosure walls of the Hazara Rama temple, the 
different scenes representing processions of soldiers, horses, ele- 
phants, camels and dancing girls. ” 30a A few bas-reliefs on the 
walls of the platform depict hunting scenes and conventional ani- 
mals. The sculptures are, however, crude on account of the granite 
on which they are made. “ The upper course of stone is decorat- 
ed with a procession of elephants. Two foreign-looking men with 
pointed beards and Persian-like caps are shown bowing to a group 
of figures seated on a throne. Perhaps the scene is intended to re- 
present a visit of two foreign ambassadors to the court .” 31 Long- 
hurst is of opinion that there is a pronounced Jaina style about 
these old bas-reliefs, and says that it is at times a little difficult “to 
know whether some of the figures represent men or women owing 
to the curious manner in which both sexes wear their hair .” 32 Be- 


30a. Longhurst, Hartipi Ruins, p. 58. 

31. Ibid., p. 62. 

32. Ibid. 
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low the procession of elephants are seen a row of sacred geese and 
conventional crocodiles which was a favourite design of the early 
Jains and Buddhists. Under this there are three rows of dancing 
girls. The figures are full of spirit and action. In another place 
in the same building, there are a few other sculptures. In the top 
panel we see a parade of the king’s horses. Below it is seen a 
hunting scene. “ One man is shown spearing a tiger or panther, 
whilst two men, one armed with a bow, and the other with a curi- 
ously shaped weapon and leading brace of grey hounds, are depict- 
ed hunting antelope. In the centre is a tree in which are two 
armed men being attacked by some wild beast. Below the tree 
is a boar on one side and a cross on the other, the latter is certainly 
peculiar, but in this case it is merely a conventional method of re- 
presenting an ornamental tank. Below are represented two 
boxers giving an exhibition of the “noble art” before the king in 
the manner related by Nuniz. To the left we have a very Assyrian 
looking bas-relief representing a warrior slaying a bear by calmly 

plunging a dagger into its open mouth as it charges Processions 

of horses and warriors, camels carrying drummers with kettle- 
drums shaped like baskets, elephants, dancing girls and musicians 
make up the rest of the scenes depicted in these quaint old bas- 
reliefs .” 33 The gorgeous processions connected with the Mahd - 
navami festival described by the foreign travellers are all repre- 
sented on the sides of the platform. In one of them a young noble 
is seen taking part in the festival along with a group of dancing 
girls, “ two of the latter being armed with squirts full of saffron 
water.” Longhurst takes this to be a representation of the Holi 
festival described by Nicolo dei Conti. But the panel appears to 
represent a very common feature of the life of the Vijayanagar 
nobility — the water sports or jalakndd which contemporary litera- 
ture describes elaborately. 

There is another platform in the locality which appears to have 
been that of the palace since it is situated within the royal enclo- 
sure near the king’s Audience Hall and the Throne Platform. The 
walls standing on this Platform are of brick and mortar instead of 
stone, while the superstructure and the pillars appear to have been 
of wood, which were burnt down by the Muhammadans. The 
basement stands on a platform of about five feet on the panels of 
which are engraved interesting Mcihanavami processions. 


33. Ibid, pp. 64-65. 
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(b) Irrigation works : 

For the supply of water to the city of Vijayanagar great facili- 
ties were provided. Water seems to have been got from a tank 
situated at a comparatively high level. But Longhurst suggests 
that it must have been got from a well outside the city, “in the 
usual Indian fashion by means of large leather buckets worked by 
bullocks the water being poured into a main channel connected 
with branch pipes.” 34 A stone channel which is near the Throne 
Platform leads to the enclosure walls of the citadel. Another 
branches from it to the Zenana enclosure. It goes up to the Queen’s 
Bath. This is a square building in the Indo-Saracenic style of 
architecture and is surrounded by a moat. An arched corridor with 
small projecting balconies surrounds the building, and from it a 
view can be had of the Bath in the centre. To the north of the 
Candrasekhara temple in the citadel is an octagonal tank with a 
dilapidated pavilion in the centre and a pillared corridor with a 
flat roof running all round the tank. It was perhaps used as a 
pleasure resort. The Turuttu channel runs alongside of the hill 
and “ takes off from the Turuttu anicut across the river Tuiiga- 
bhadra about a mile west of Hampi. Apart from these, there are 
two objects of great interest. One is a stone trough opposite the 
platform of the king’s “Audience Hall.” It was used perhaps for 
storing water for the horses and elephants of the ambassadors and 
nobles who sought the audience of the king. It is made of a single 
block of granite measuring 41V2 feet in length and 3 feet in width, 
and 2 feet 9 inches in thickness and contains a small drainage hole 
for flushing out purposes. The other building is the octagonal 
pavilion, rather a large structure. It is built in the Indo-Saracenic 
style. On all sides of the building there are arched openings and 
there is a small fountain basin in the centre of the building. The 
building also contains a massive stone trough carved out of a single 
block of granite in which, it is said, milk was kept for distribution 
to the poor during the big festivals at the capital. 

(c) Bazaars: 

Interesting examples of street architecture in the Vijayanagar 
days can be seen in the Hampi bazaar which continues to exist 
even to the present day in a fairly perfect condition. It is opposite 
to the temple at Hampi and is 35 yards wide and 800 yards long. 
Many of the buildings in the street are simple mantapas standing 


34. Op. cifc, p. 52. 
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on stone pillars supporting ornamented lintel. A few of them have 
two stories “and a row of moulded columns with carved capitals 
in front, supporting a moulded and ornamental cornice and para- 
pet.” 35 At the east end of the street is a large Nandi (the Sacred 
Bull of Siva) facing the Hampi temple. Just in front of the man- 
tapa in which it is housed is the two-storied building with many 
finely carved pillars of black stone in the Calukyan style of which 
we have spoken. 36 Another street known as the Soolai Bazaar or 
the dancing girls’ street runs north of Acyuta Raya’s temple. The 
dancing girls are said to have lived here. The houses are in ruins, 
but the dancing girls appear to have lived in houses separated by 
rubble walls which were plastered over. There is a tank or bath 
at the north-western end of the street which was probably used by 
the dancing girls. 

To the east of the Krsnasvami temple there is another bazaar; 
but this is on a lower ground than the temple itself. The buildings 
have all only one story and the lintels used for them stand on stone 
piers. At the north side of the street there is a large tank surround- 
ed by a corridor and it is entered by an ornamented gateway. Both 
this and the Soolai Bazaar are now deserted, and the lands bet- 
ween the ruins are under cultivation. 

3. Military Architecture . 

The city of Vijayanagar was surrounded by seven lines of 
fortifications. Abdur Razalc observed that the city was so built 
that it had seven fortified walls one within the other. He says : 
“Beyond the circuit of the outer wall there is an esplanade extend- 
ing for about fifty yards in which stones are fixed within one 
another to the height of a man ; one half is buried firmly in the earth 
and the other half rises above it, so that neither foot nor horse, 
however bold can advance with facility near the outer wall.” 37 
There were six fortresses within this outer one, and within the last 
fortress was the palace of the king. Paes also confirms the ac- 
count of the Persian Ambassador and states that the city was forti- 
fied by strong walls “made of very strong masonry such as would 
be found in few other parts.” 38 The form of the city was a circle. 


35. Rea, Madras Chr. Coll. Mag., II, p. 506. 

36. See p. 391. 

37. Elliot, Hist . of India, IV, p. 106. 

38. Sewell, Op. cit, p. 244. 
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Abdur Razak speaks of the city as having been a circle and being 
situated on a hill . 39 Caesar Frederick confirms this statement . 40 

The size of the city has been variously estimated. Nicolo dei 
Conti remarks that the walls of the city of Vijayanagar were carried 
up to the mountains and enclosed the valleys at their foot and that 
by that reason the extent of the city was increased, and its 
circumference was sixty miles . 41 Abdur Razak says that the dis- 
tance between the northern and southern gates of the outer fort- 
ress was two statute parasangs and the same was also the distance 
between the eastern and western outer gates . 42 Paes thinks that the 
circumference of the city was twenty-four leagues 43 and says that the 
first serra was two leagues away from the capital. According to 
Caesar Frederick it was twenty-four miles. From these widely con- 
tradictory statements of the different writers it is difficult to 
estimate the exact size of the capital. However it appears that the 
accounts of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes are highly exaggerated with 
regard to the size of the city. It is highly improbable that the size 
was so big, for, if it had really been so, the distance between 
the centre of the capital and the first line of fortifications must 
have been about eighteen to twenty miles. It is probable that both 
the chroniclers wrongly took into account the mountain fortresses 
and the fortifications outside the main fortifications of the capital 
and calculated the circumference to be more than sixty miles. 
Abdur Razak’s statement that the diameter of the city was four- 
teen miles can be well compared with the modest estimate of the 
circumference of the city by Caesar Frederick. Sewell says: “From 
the last fortification in the south beyond the present town of Hos- 
pet, to the extreme point of the defences of Anegundi on the north 
the distance is about twelve miles. From the extreme western 
line of walls in the plain to the last of eastern works amongst the 
hills lying in the direction of Daroji and Kampili the interval mea- 
sures about ten miles. Within this area we find the remains of 
the structures of which I have spoken .” 44 Thus the area occupied 


39. Elliot, Op. cit., IV, p. 106. The Vidyaranya KaldjnCtna states that 
the city was built like a Sri Cakra. 

40. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 97. 

41. Major, India, p. 6. 

42. Elliot, op. cit, IV, p. 107 ; Parasang = 3 J miles . 

43. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 242-43. League=3 miles. 

44. Op. cit., p. 83. 
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by the present ruined site of the capital of Vijayanagar also shows 
that the estimates of Abdur Kazak and Caesar Frederick are nearer 
the truth than the estimates of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes. 

The massive walls of the fortifications at the capital were 
pierced by openings which served as gateways. They were gene- 
rally constructed in the Hindu style but in a few of them the influ- 
ence of Muhammadan architecture is visible. One of the most 
important of the gateways of Vijayanagar was what is known as 
Bhima’s gateway. It got this name because there is in it 
a large well carved bas-relief image of Bhima. This gateway has 
a sallyport and is supported by massive walls on either side. Half 
a mile to the north-east of the Pattabhirama temple is another gate 
which seems to have served as a main entrance on the northern 
side of the city of Vijayanagar. In the inner side of the gateway 
there is a large image of Hanuman. Another gateway that deserves 
a passing mention is the one that is on the road that leads to the 
Pattabhirama temple from the south. While the lower portion of 
the gateway is built in the Hindu style, the upper portion is built 
in the Muhammadan style of architecture. 


Section III 
Jain Monuments 

The prevalence of religious tolerance in the empire express- 
ed itself in the construction of Jain temples also within the empire 
of Vijayanagar. At the capital itself there is a Jain temple called 
the Ganigitti temple. Ganigitti means “ an oil woman but it is 
difficult to say how the temple came to be so named. The main tower 
above the shrine is built in the series of steps which is the most 
noticeable feature of this style. There is a beautiful monolithic 
stambha in front of the shrine and it contains an inscription of 
A.D. 1385 45 which states that it was built by Irugappa Dandanatha, 
the Jain minister of Harihara II. The figure of a Jain Tirthaiikara 
with three superimposed umbrellas above his head and a flywhisk 
on either side is engraved upon the stone lintel over the main 
doorway. Further on the plaster parapet over the front porch 
there are three small niches each of which contains the remains 
of three seated Jaina images of the same saint carved on the door 
lintel. 


45. I, p. 156. 
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The Vardhamana temple at Jina Kanci or Tirupparuttik- 
kunram in the Chingleput district received special attention at the 
hands of Irugappa. He built the sangitamantapa before the Var- 
dhamana ardhamantapa in front of the shrine at the instance of 
his preceptor Puspasena. It is so named because musical concerts 
were held in it. It measures 61 feet 9 inches by 26 feet 4 inches. 
The style of the pillars is early Vijayanagar. On the base of the 
pillars are carved lions, plants, creepers, twisting snakes, knots, 
dancing girls, dwarfish Yaksas playing on musical instruments, etc. 
The capital looks like a lotus and a motif hangs from it representing 
the seed vessel. In one of the pillars in the mantapa is carved the 
figure of Irugappa Dandanatha in high relief. “A spirit of ex- 
treme devotion, humility, asceticism, self-sacrifice and eagerness to 
be at the service of humanity is visible in the figure.” The hair of 
the head is tied up in a knot and thrown on the left side of the 
figure. 

The base of the gopura is built of granite while the pyramidal 
part of it is constructed with stucco and brick. On the sides of 
the gopura are pilasters with corbels of the Cola type. In each 
of the window ornaments (kudus) of the tower is placed a Jain 
Tlrthankara in a meditating pose. 46 


Section IV 

Indo-Saracenic Architecture 

In a few of the buildings at the capital and some of the 
provincial cities the Hindu style of architecture was largely influ- 
enced by the Muhammadan style. Indo-Saracenic architecture 
with its pointed arches and domes instead of the lintel came to 
influence the Vijayanagar style after the Hindu kings of the south 
came into effective contact with the Muhammadans. 

One of the most important buildings at the capital which was 
so influenced was the Lotus Mahal within the Zenana enclosure. 
It is a beautiful pavilion with an upper story. Some fine stucco 
ornaments adorn the walls of the pavilion. The building itself 
stands on a raised and ornamented stone basement. The angles 
are doubly recessed. “This pavilion is open on all sides and pro- 


46. See for other particulars, T. N. Ramachandran, TirupparuttikkuQ - 
ram and its Temples, Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 1934, 
pp. 27-32. 
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vided wtih massive pillars and arches supporting the room above 
which is reached by the flight of steps on the north side. The 
upper room is provided with numerous little windows on all sides, 
each window originally having little wooden shutters, a feature 
which we do not find in any other building here, and one which 
tends to strengthen the conjecture that these buildings do really 
represent those of the Zenana. While the pillars and arches are 
Muhammadan in character, the base, roof, cornice and stucco orna- 
ment are Hindu in design. It is an interesting and not an unplea- 
sant blending of these two different styles and a fine example of 
Indo-Saracenic architecture .” 47 The Zenana was enclosed by high 
walls. The thickness of these walls which are now partly in ruins 
diminishes with their height. Their top portion which is built of 
cement appears to have been originally armed with a row of iron 
spikes all round. On the north side of the enclosure is a huge 
watch tower rising over a small entrance through the walls. On 
the south-east corner there is another of the same type. Longhurst 
thinks that though these towers might have been used for that 
purpose, “their architectural style suggests that they were used 
mainly by the ladies of the Zenana as pleasure resorts where they 
might safely watch events taking place outside the enclosure with- 
out themselves being seen .” 48 

Outside the Zenana enclosures there is a long building with 
eleven roomy stalls or rooms covered over with lofty domes. Over 
the central stall there is a square turret and the top is reached by 
a flight of steps on either side of it. The architecture of the build- 
ing shows that it is entirely Muhammadan in character. Local 
tradition affirms that it was used as a stable for the state elephants. 

Very near the elephant stables is an oblong building with an 
arched verandah. Its external appearance looks Gothic. Around 
the walls of the interior there is a raised platform running all round 
and is divided into a number of equal spaces with pillars in bet- 
ween carrying arches supporting the vaulted roofs above. Long- 
hurst suggests that “the spaces between these rows of pillars were 
originally closed with rubble walls so as to form a number of small 
rooms or cubicles .” 49 

Within the Danaik’s enclosure there is a ruined building 
which Longhurst thinks to be the ruins of a mosque. 


47. Longhurst, op. cit., p. 84. 

48. Ibid., pp. 83-84. 

49. Ibid., p. 86. 
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If it is so, it appears to have been built on a ruined Hindu building. 
Originally it seems to have been an open pavilion, and stood on 
an ornamented stone platform full of sculptures and carved mould- 
ings. Later it appears to have been converted into a mosque by 
raising three walls on three sides of the building. The style of 
the architecture of the present building is Muhammadan in charac- 
ter. There now exists the ruined facade of a building known as 
Rama Raja’s treasury. In it the principle of the foliated arch has 
been followed for structural purposes only. This is the structural 
basis of many of the Muhammadan buildings. 50 

On the north-west corner of the enclosure is a massive square 
tower. On the top of it there is a small room divided into three 
small chambers on a raised platform. There are two windows one 
on the north and the other on the west side of the tower; and below, 
them are massive corbels supporting the projecting balconies in 
front. The roof is supported with arches and little domes. 

The palace at Madura is a good specimen of Indo -Saracenic 
architecture. In it the arches are preferred to the lintel. The pil- 
lars on which the arches rest are 40 feet in height “and are joined 
by foliated brick arcades of great elegance of design, carrying a 
cornice and entablature rising to upwards of 60 feet.” 51 Next to it 
is another building called the Svargavildsam or celestial pavilion 
measuring 235 feet by 105 feet. It is arranged like a mosque, the 
central dome being supported by twelve columns, linked together 
by Saracenic arches. “Four similar arches are then thrown across 
the comer and the octagonal drum rises from these pierced by a 
clerestory. Above this at the cornice, 45 V 2 feet, the octagon is 
changed to a circle and the dome rises in the centre to 75 feet, 
from the floor.” 52 

The palace at Candragiri, the third capital of the Vijayanagar 
kings, is “a facade of three stories surrounded by turrets in the 

form of gopuras With the exception of the angles each 

floor consists of a pillared hall, the piers are arched across both 

ways corbelled at the angles and closed with flat domes 

On the north or near the face of the palace in question the walls, 


50. See Havell, Ind. Arch p. 184, fig. 43 and compare it with pi. xxxv, 
of the same book. 

51. Fergusson, op. cit., I, p. 412. • 

52. Ibid ., pp. 413-14. 
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pierced by the arches which have brick work are built with brick 

entirely The older vaults particularly those in the lower 

story appear to be worked in stone from stone corbels, while the 
upper vaults are of brick .” 53 There is very little of ornament above 
the basement. It appears that the building was originally finer 
than it is now. 


Section V 
Painting 

Painting is allied to the art of sculpture. In Ancient India 
the stationary images which were not taken out in procession or 
bathed on religious occasions were coated with a thin paint . 54 But 
later a change was made in the objects painted. By the Vi jay a- 
nagar days the outer walls and ceilings were painted to give beauty 
and embellishment to the otherwise plain structures, and the images 
were no longer painted. These images which were produced on 
the walls and ceilings of temples were called citrabhdsa. The 
figures that were painted on the walls of the temples generally de- 
pended on the deity that was worshipped within the sanctuary. If 
it was a Vaisnava God, scenes from the Rdmayana and the Maha- 
bhdrata or the Vaisnava Pur anas were largely painted on the walls. 
If it was a Saiva God the walls of the temple were usually 
painted with figures and scenes from the Saiva Puranas ; and if it 
was a Jain temple scenes from the lives of Jain Tii'thankaras 
afforded the themes for the paintings on the walls of the temple. 
Thus it was a religious impulse that inspired the people to have 
such paintings in their temples. In some places sculptures were 
carved in high relief while the stucco figures and the plaster figures 
were decorated with paintings. All these produce great effect. The 
Hazara Ramasvami temple at Hampi contains some interesting pain- 
tings illustrative of the life of Rama. The Ramasvami temple at 
Kumbakonam to which large additions appear to have been made 
by Govinda Dlksita, the minister of the Nayak kings of Tanjore, 
contains one thousand fresco paintings descriptive of the life of 
Rama. Among the scenes painted are those of Dasaratha perform- 
ing the putrakamesti yagam ; Rama and his brothers studying under 
Vasistha, Rama killing Tataka, the four brothers marrying the 
four brides at Mithila, Dasaratha dying, Rama crossing the Ganges 


53. See Ind. Ant., XII, pp. 295-96, for an article by Dr. R. F. Chisholm. 

54. See T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography , I, p. 38. 
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with Laksmana and Sita and Guha rowing the boat and many 
similar ones. The Sarangapani temple in the same place also con- 
tains some good paintings. 

The Mysore country also contains some temples the walls of 
which were decorated in the Vijayanagar period with the pain- 
tings of scenes from the Puranas. Figures of the Astadikpalakas 
are painted on the ceiling of the Mahadvara of the Tontada Siddha- 
lingesvara temple at Edeyur in the Kunigal taluk. Scenes 
from the life of Siddhalinga, the great Vira Saiva teacher, and 
the Pancavimsati or the twenty-five sports of Siva are 
painted on the ceilings of the mukliamantapa and the pdtdlan - 
kana of the same temple. Under each figure explanatory notes are 
written in Kannada characters. These probably belong to the 
fifteenth century. Scenes from the Saiva Purana are painted on 
the ceilings of the mukhamantapa of the Terumallesvara temple 
at Hiriyur. 

The ceilings of the mukhamantapa and the sahgitamantapa of 
the Vardhamana temple at Tirupparuttikkunram bear a number of 
coloured paintings illustrative of the incidents in the lives of three 
Jain Tirthankaras, Rsabhadeva, Vardhamana and Neminatha, and 
incidentally Krsna, the cousin of the last Tirthankara. Under some 
of them are labels explaining the incidents painted on the ceiling. 
Among the scenes represented are the birth of Rsabhadeva, his mar- 
riage with two Vidyadhara brides, the festivities and entertainment 
connected with it, the coronation of Rsabhadeva as king, the dance 
of the celestial nymph, the diksa ceremony of Rsabhadeva and many 
others. The janmdbhiseka of Vardhamana, Vardhamana perform- 
ing diksa, danoe of the celestial ladies and the kdlattam dance are 
a few* of the scenes from the life of Vardhamana painted on the 
ceilings. Incidents from the early life of Krsna are also represent- 
ed in painting on the ceiling. Scenes illustrative of Neminatha 
proceeding in a palanquin for diksa; his departure to the forest and 
his penance are also seen painted on the ceilings . 543 

Besides the mythological and legendary scenes contemporary 
life was also portrayed in some of the paintings. Speaking about 
a chamber in the palace of the king at Vijayanagar, Paes says that 
there were designed in painting all the ways of the life of the men 
who had been there, including the Portuguese so that the king’s 
“wives” could understand the manner in which each one lived in 


54a. See T. N. Ramachandran, Tirupparuttikkunram and its Temples, 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 1934, p. 63. 
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his own country, even to the blind and the beggars. 55 At the en- 
trance to the king’s residence were two images painted life-like 
and drawn to their respective manner. One of them represented 
Kpsnadeva Raya’s father, and looked in the painted figure as a 
dark gentleman of fine form and a little stout, while the other was 
the painting of Krsnadeva Raya himself. 56 The outer walls of 
a particular chamber within the palace were decorated with the 
figures of women with bows and arrows like amazons. 57 The hall 
where the women within the palace practised dancing was studded 
with painted sculptures; and the design of these showed the differ- 
ent positions at the ends of dances to remind the dancers of the 
postures in which they had to stand after a particular dance. 58 Paes 
speaks also of a painted recess where the women clung on with 
their hands in “order better to stretch and loosen their bodies and 
legs.” 59 Abdur Razak too while describing the avenues formed 
by the houses of nobles and dancing girls, says that the figures of 
lions, panthers, tigers and other animals were so well painted be- 
fore them, that they seemed to be alive. 60 The Pdrijdtdpaharanamu 
also mentions the paintings of birds, swans, doves, parrots and other 
domesticated animals in front of these houses. 61 

A study of the art of painting under the Vijayanagar kings 
will be incomplete without a description of the encouragement the 
Jesuit painters received at the hands of Venkata II. The emperor was 
very much pleased with a few paintings of the Jesuit Fathers de 
Sa and Ricao who were staying at his court at Candragiri and asked 
them to send to him a good painter from St. Thome. They readily 
agreed to do so and sent to him a Jesuit Lay Brother, Alexander 
Frey by name; and he remained with the king till 1605 during which 
period he is said to have painted and given to the king very fine 
paintings of scenes from the life of Jesus which were all very much 
appreciated by him. He soon left Venkata’s court, but the 
reason for this is not apparent. In 1607 the Jesuit Fathers sent to 
the court of Venkata an Italian Lay Brother, Bartolomeo Fonte- 
bona, who was a good painter. He painted the figures of Loyola 


55. Sewell, op. cit, p. 286. 

56. Ibid., pp. 284-85. 

57. Ibid., p. 287. 

58. Ibid., p. 289. 

59. Ibid., p. 289. 

60. Elliot, Op. cit, IV, p. 111. 

61. Canto I, v. 106. 
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and Xavier for the king. Venkata was very much pleased with 
his work and himself gave a sitting to have himself painted. The 
king hung in a prominent part of his court at Vellore the pictures 
of Jesus which the Lay Brother had painted and given him. The 
services of this painter at the court of Venkata were so valuable to 
the Jesuits that they even thought of promoting him to the priest- 
hood. But he was not raised to that position. It appears that 
when the Portuguese mission was closed at Vellore in 1611, Barto- 
lomeo Fontebona also left the place. But during his stay at Vel- 
lore, his intimacy with the king and his ability to work quickly in 
painting were responsible for the great patronage and encourage- 
ment Jesuit painting received in the early seventeenth century at 
the Hindu court of Vijayanagar. 62 


62. See for a detailed account of Venkata’s relations with the Jesuit 
painters, Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 486-493. 
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A 

Abbaraja Timmappa, agent of Pra- 
dhana Tirumalaraja, 223. 

Abbaraja Tirumalaraja, grant of a 
mulavisa by, 213. 

Abdication, of kings, in the Vijaya- 
nagar empire, 14-16. 

Abdur Kazak, ambassador from Persia, 
41, 173; visit of, to Vijayanagar, 3; on 
the administration of justice, 110 ; 
on the Audience Hall of the King, 
402 ; on the cities and villages in 
the empire, 278 ; on dance during 
the Malianavami festival, 295 ; on 
the dannaik being the judge at 
the capital, 33 ; on the Dombaras, 
249-50 ; on the elephants in Deva 
Raya’s court, 149; on the extent 
of the Vijayanagar empire under 
Deva Raya II, 175 ; on the esteem 
in which Brahmans were held by 
Deva Raya II, 240 ; on the func- 
tions of policemen, 130 ; on the 
harem of Deva Raya II, 265 ; on 
the houses of the nobility, 279 ; 
on guilds, 223 ; on the independent 
courtezans at the capital, 267-68 ; 
on judicial and capital punishment 
at Vijayanagar, 126, 128; on the 
kissing of the royal feet, 273 ; on 
the Mahanavami festival, 271, 272; 
on the method of hunting elephants, 
293; on the method of writing, 353; 
on the ornaments worn by Deva 
Raya II, and the people, 287 ; on 
the paintings before houses, 413, 
and at the palace, 7 ; on the 
300 ports in the empire, 166 ; 
on the relations of the Sumeri of 
Calicut with Vijayanagar, 177 ; on 
the seclusion in the harem, 265 ; 
on separate eating by the ‘infidels,* 
283 and fn.; on the size and form of 
Vijayanagar, 405-06, 407 ; on the 
strength of the Vijayanagar army, 
134 ; on taxation on merchandise, 
45 fn.; on the three days* festival, 
340 fn. ; on the time of the pay- 
ment to the soldiers, 159 • on the 
topography of the city, 278 ; on 
the use of the betel leaf, 289 ; on 
the working of the Secretariat, 
36; presents to, by Deva Raya II, 
173 ; supply of food to, at Vijaya- 


Abhila§itarthadayani of Cerukuri 
Laksvnidhara, 367. 

Abhirama, mother of Dindima Sarva- 
bhauma, 365. 

Abbe Dubois, on the occasions of the 
quarrels between the Valahgai and 
Idangai classes, 252. 

Acyutappa, the Nayak of Tanjore, 
abdication of, 15. 

Acyuta Raya (Acyuta, Acyutadeva 
Raya, Acyutayyadeva Maharaya, 
Citarao) 59, 195 ; son of Narasa, 
366 ; appointed successor of Krsna- 
deva Raya, 12 fn. ; the Bhagavata- 
campu dedicated to, 3G6; credited 
with the authorship of the Tala- 
mahodadlii, 366 ; crowned with 
Varadamba at Tirupati, 333 ; 
empire under, 177 ; foundation of 
the Madura Nayakship during the 
time of, 203 ; gift of land by, for 
reciting the Bhakti Sanjivini, in 
a temple, 351 ; gift of a svarna- 
mern by, 367 ; grant of “Ananda 
nidhi ” by, 325 and fn. ; grant by, 
for the car festival of Nataraja, 
and the construction of the 
northern gopuram at Cidambaram, 
325 fn. ; grant by, of Kadala^i on 
ckabhogam tenure, 209 ; grant 
by, to Peda Krsnamacarlu for the 
promotion of studies in Ubhaya 
Vedanta, 350; heavy taxation 
during the reign of, 96 ; honouring 
of captains by, 277 ; income of, 
from four villages near Cidamba- 
ram, 55 ; in the company of 
scholars at Srlrangam when Cel- 
lappa’s rebellion was put down, 
154 ; influence and power of the 
Salaka brothers during the time 
of, 194 ; Kampadeva, an officer 
under, 223 ; married Varadamba, 
270 ; military contribution from 
some of his officers according to 
Nuniz, 138-39 ; Nuniz on the harem 
of, 265 ; Nuniz on the relations of, 
with the Ndyaks , 195; Pina Ven- 
katadri anointed crown prince 
along with his coronation, 12 ; 
principle of the demand by, of con- 
tributions from the provincial 
governors, 193-94; portrait of, with 
his queen in the temple at Tiru- 
malai, 401 ; Saluva Nayaka, (Salva 
nayque) , Prime Minister of, 82, 192; 
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setting up of the image of Govinda- 
raja at Cidambaram by, 325 and 
325-26 fn. ; systematisation of the 
revenues of Vijayanagar by, 46 ; 
Tamil poets during the days of, 385- 
86 ; ten women cooks for the per- 
sonal service of, 282 ; Tirumalamba, 
the queen of, 355 ; tolerance of, 
324 ; a Tuluva, 322 ; Vaisnavism 
under, 322, *324-26. 

Acyutarayabhyudayam, of Rajanatha 
Dindima, 11, 27, 366. 

Acyuta Raya temple, architectural 
features of the, 394. 

Acyutendrabhyudayam, a work of 
Raghunatha, 371. 

Adaippu (lands held in lease), 51. 

Adapanayque, contingent of, to Rai- 
cur, 138, 139 ; lord of the country 
of gate (?), income and obligations 
of, 193, 194 ; lord of a gate at 
Vijayanagar, in charge of diamond 
mines, 67. 

Adapinayaningaru, minister, respon- 
sibility of, for the remission of the 
marriage tax, 70. 

Adappam, betel page, 274. 

Adayapalam, village of Appayya 

. Diksita, 368, 370 ; a school at, esta- 
blished by Appayya Diksita, 349, 
370 . 

Adhikarana Saravali, a lit. work of 
Vedanta Desika, 356. 

Adhikdri, functions of, 233-34. 

Adhiv&sis, deputation of the, to 
Virupaksa II, 89. 

Adhyayanavrtti, 350. 

Adil KHan (Savai), 152. 

’Adil 'Shah, (Ydallcao), 177; a 
successor of Na§ir-ud-din, 301 ; 
threat of the Sultans of Birar, 
Bidar and Golkonda to join the, 
172. 

Aditya Raya, grant of a village to, by 
Mallikarjuna Raya, in recognition 
of his scholarship, 352. 

Adiyappa Nay aka, Vasal , brother of 
&ippappa Nayakkar, 95. 

Addni, march of Bukka I to, 134. 

Aduturai, rates of taxes at, 54. 

Advaita Dipikd, a work of Appayya 
Dlk§ita, 327. 

Advaitins, followers of Sr! Sankara, 
306-07. 

Agambadaiyars , servants serving un- 
der the chief of Paduvur, 131. 

Agaram, a small administrative unit, 
181. 


Agaramputtur alias Madhavacatur- 
vedimangalam, M aha} anas of, 207. 

Agastya, author of Bala Bhdrata , 365. 

Agnesvara, temple of, at Madam, 270. 

Ahadis , and the “King’s Guard,” 141. 

Ahmad KHan* a servant of Deva 
Raya II, 162, 319. 

Ahmadnagar, doings of Krsnadeva 
Raya at, after its capture, 157-58. 

Ahmad, Sultan, excesses of, 167. 

Ahobaladri (Ahobalam), 327. 

Ahobalam, (Ahobaladri), a pilgrim 
centre, 333 ; gifts of Tirumala I, at 
327 ; Narasimha (Nrsimha) at 321, 
323; restoration of worship at, by 
Sri Ranga, 327. 

Aimbadinmelagaram, an administra- 
tive division, 179, 181. 

Ain-ul-Mulk, called brother by 
Rama Raja, 163 ; grant made by 
Sadasiva at the request of, 162- 
163. 

’Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani, the Bivanahalli 
grant made at the instance of, 320. 

Aitareyaranyaka, interpretation of 
the, 362. 

Aiyangar, Dr. S. K., on the contribu- 
tions of Vijayanagar, 7-8 ; on the 
Kannadiyas, 24 fn. ; on Krsna 
Raya’s grant to poet Nandi Tim- 
mayya for his skill in playing dice, 
293 fn. ; on marriage legislation in 
the Padaivldu rajyam, 257 fn. ; on 
the origin of Vijayanagar, 2 fn . ; 
on the position of Rama Raja 
Vitthala, 203 ; on Virupaksa in 
whose time there was a change in 
the religion of the Vijayanagar 
house, 322 fn. 

Aiyangar, Srinivasa Raghava, R., 
on rates of assessment on land, 
under Vijayanagar, 49. 

Ajaparcatimapa (lord of Udayagiri), 
income and obligations of, 192 ; 
military contribution of, 138. 

Ajnddharaka, an executor of the 
order of the King, 39. 

Ajnaparipalaka, an executor of the 
order of the King, 39. 

Akardti Nikandu, a work of Revana- 
siddhar, 386. 

Akdsamukhin, same as Akasavdsin, 
308 fn . 

Akasavasi Samavedigaru, the guru of 
Singanna Odeya, 308 fn. 

Akkanna, a Golkonda minister, tor- 
tured to death, 127. 

Aksobhyamuni (Tlrtha), a contem- 
porary of Vidyaranya, 5, 314 ; 
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disciple of Madhva, 307 ; contro- 
versy of, with Vidyaranya, 305, 307. 

Alagiya Manavala perumal Tondai- 
manar, fiscal regulations of, 90. 

Alagiya Nayinar, farming of the taxes 
by the trustees of the temple of, 
89-90. 

Alambalam, Mahdjanas of, heard a 
case, 120, 214. 

Alahkarasudhanidhi, a work of 
Sayana, 359, 363 ; on Madhava’s 
enjoyment of pleasures, 358. 

Ala-ud-din Khalji, method of the col- 
lection of revenues under, 79. 

’Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah, a suc- 
cessor of Fakrud-din Mubarak 
Shah, 301. 

Alavandar, a Vaisnava Acarya, 299. 

Albuquerque, repulse of, by the 
Zamorin of Calicut, 177. 

Alcaid, vetrahasta, of the literature, 
274. 

Alexander Frey, a painter, stay of, 
with Venkata II, 413. 

AUvu, damaged crops, 42 ; not count- 
ed for taxation, 53 fn. 

Aliya Ramappayya, see Rama Raja, 
65. 

Aliya Ramappayadeva Maharasay- 
yan, a Malmmaiidalesvara, 85. 

Aliya Ramarasayyao, father of Krsna- 
marasayyan, 386. 

Allama, (Prabhudeva) importance of, 
for the Vira Saiva movement, 381. 

Allasani Peddana, one of the Asta- 
diggajas, poet laureate in Krsna- 
deva Raya’s court, 6, 26, 374, 376 ; 
author of Manucaritamu , 323, 376- 
77 ; and the authorship of the 
Amuktamalyada, 375-76. 

Alvars, twelve, 299 ; on bhakti, 310 ; 
the Paramayogivilasamu , a work on 
the lives of the, 379. 

Alvar Tirunagiri, the place where 
Manavala Mahamuni lived, 312. 

Amaram, a tenure, 140, 140 fn. 

Amaram Timmarassa, 19. 

Amaramagani, estate given to an 
Amaranayaka, 184. 

Amaranayaka ( amaramagani ) the 
name of the estate given to, 184 ; 
represented in the larger Council 
of the kings, 27 ; functions of the, 
140. 

Ambalavana Desikar, a head of the 
Tiruvavaduturai matha, 33S. 


Ambassadors to foreign courts, under 
Vijayanagar, 172-73. 

Amuktamalyada , a work of Krsna- 
deva Raya, 9, 9/n., 18 fn ., 19 fn., 
20/n., 22/n., 25, 26, 27, 29, 30/n., 
31, 36, 74, 96, 99, 101, 103, 112, 128, 
155, 170, 171, 232, 276, 277, 365, 374- 
76 ; on the dress of women, 286 ; 
on the food in a Brahman’s house, 
282 ; mention by, of engines, 150. 

Anadhari, author of the Sundara 
Pdndyam , 386. 

Anaimelagaram, confirmation of the 
rights of the Muvalur temple by die 
assembly of, 214-15. 

Anandamalai , a work of Kavirasa 
Panditar, 385. 

Ananda Namassivaya Pandaram, a 
disciple of Cidambavaguru Namas- 
sivayamurti, 387. 

“Ananda Nidhi,” grant of, by Acyuta 
Raya, 325 and fn. 

Anantasayanam, a pilgrim centre, 333. 

Anargharaghava , commentary on, 
written by Cerukuri Laksmidhara, 
367. 

Anegondi (Anegundi), 115, 406; set 
fire to, by Tippu Sultan, 4. 

Angirasa, minister of Indra, 358. 

Anjumdn, 222. 

Anjuvannam, same as Hanfamana, 

222 . 

Afijuvannatt&r-teru , 222. 

Ankaya Nayaka, superintendent of 
Nondanguli nadu, 236 ; revenue con- 
cessions by, 84-85. 

Ankusa Raya, a feudatory of Rama 
III, 367. 

Annalvasal, sale of p&dikaval rights 
by the residents of, 131. 

Annadani Gauda, dispute of, with 
Ciga Mudhaiya, regarding the 
gaudika of a village, 114-15. 

Annamacarya, a member of the 
Tallapakkam family, 326. 

Annamalaiyar, gift to the temple of, 
85. 

Annamalaikovai, a work of Kamalai 
jnana-prakasa Pandaram, 386. 

Annamalaivenba, a work of Cidam- 
baraguru Namassivayamurti, 387. 

Annamaradhya, a minister under 
Deva Raya II, 241. 

Annappa Udaiyar, 19. 

Anonymous chronicler, the, on the 
relations between Rama Raja and 
’Ain-ul-Mulk, 163 ; on the strength 
of the Vijayanagar army, 135. 
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Anquetil du Perron, on the treachery 
of two Muhammadans at Raksas 
Tangdi, 163. 

Antoine Vico, on the revenues of 
Vijayanagar in 1611, 50. 

Anuttana Agaval, a work of Kama- 
lai Jnanaprakasa Panditar, 386. 

Apatsahayan, of Tirukkadiyur , took 
part in the Raicur (Iraccur) cam- 
paign of Krsnadeva Raya, 144, 242. 

Arunagirinatha, author of the farce 

SoTncLVO.lliyog&'ticindcipvcihfisa.iiQ,, 365 . 

Arunagirinatha, nephew of Sabha- 
pati, 365 in. 

Apattaranar, author of the Bhukola 
gastram, a work on Geography, 
386. 

Appa Pillai, grant of the right of 
padikaval by, 132. 

Appayya DIksita, philosopher and 
scholar, 5, 352 ; son of Rangaraja 
DIksita, 368; follower of Srlkantha s 
philosophy, 368-69 ; a contemporary 
of Sri Ranga and Venkata II, 378, 
of Vijayindra TIrtha, 315, 336 ; 

patronised by Venkata,^ 355, 370 ; 
controversy of, with Tatacarya, 330; 
controversy of, with Vijayindra 
Tirtha, 307, 330; alleged defeat of, 
by Doddayacarya, 326 and 326 -7/n.; 
author of Caturmatasara,_ a com- 
mentary on the Y adavabhyuda- 
yam, Citramimdmsa, Krsnadhydna 
Paddhati 369; Kuvcdayananda, 355, 
369, 370; Mahdbhdratntdtparya- 

sangrdha, Parimala, Ramayana- 
tatparya sahgraha, givdrkamani- 
dipika, givatattvaviyeka, V arada - 
rajastava and Vrttiv drtikcnn, 369; 
and Cinna Bommu ,Nayaka, 355, 
370 ; not a contemporary of Tenali 
Ramakrsna, 378 ; relations of, with 
Tatacarya, 368; a sarvatantra - 
svatantra , 369, 370; schools esta- 
blished by, at Adayapalam and 
Velur, 349, 370; wrote the Kuva - 
layananda at the request of 
Venkata, 370 ; wrote the Siydrka - 
manidipika to teach 500 pupils, 370. 
Araikdval (Superintendent of Stores 
in a temple), 332. 

Aramalatta Nayi&ar, grant of privi- 
leges by, to the Kaikkolas of Valu- 
dilambatturajya and KancI, 247-48 
and jn. 

Aramvalartta Nayanar, the agent of 
Narasa Nayaka, 24. 

Aramvalatta Nacciyar, a _ dancing 
girl, interview of, with Deva 'Raya 
II, 270. 

Ara&amartt&ndan, a military title, 
168, 


Arasukavalgar, chief k&valgar, 132. 
Arasus, settlement of a dispute by 
the, 117. 

Arava Velamas, 6. 

Aravidu Kings, spread of Srl-Vaisna- 
vism under, 327 ff. 

Aravlti Bukka Raju, a feudatory of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 10. 

Architects, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Architecture, contribution of Vijaya- 
nagar to, 6-7 ; encouragement of, 
under Vijayanagar, 100 ; features 
of the Vijayanagar style of, 388-90. 

Arhat Parsvanatha, a temple for, built 
by Deva Raya II, 316. 

Ariyanatha Mudaliyar, sat with 
VIrappa Nayaka to decide a case, 
111 ;_decision of a dispute by, 118. 
Ariyalur, its poligar, the Arasu 
lmvalgar of the place, 132. 

Ariyappa Udaiyar, see Harihara I, 
13/n. 

Army, in the march, 151-52; time of 
payment to, 159 ; standing and 
feudal, 99; of Vijayanagar, weak- 
ness of the, 164-65. 

Arogyasdlai, hospital, maintained by 
the temple at Srlrangam, 228. 
Artillery, came into existence under 
Vijayanagar, 145; use of the, 149- 
50. 

Artisans, migration of from Kangani- 
palle slme, due to heavy taxation, 
96. 

Arulaladasar, see Varadap, 385. 
Arunagirinatha, author of a commen- 
tary on Sankara’s Saundarya - 
lahari, 365. 

Arunagiripurdnam, a work of Marai- 
jnanasambandar, 385. 
Aruruicalapuranam, a work of 
Ellappa Nayanar, 386. 
Arunagiriyandandi, a work of Cidam- 
bara Guru Namassivayamurti, 
387. 

Arunaiyantati, a work of Ellappa 
Nayanar, 386. 

Asoka, Borderer’s Edict of, 26 ; built 
the Mauryan Empire, 8. 
Assessment of tax on land, method 
of the, 44-47; rates of, 47-56. 
Astadiggajas, the, 374-380. 
Astapradhan Council, of Sivaji, 28. 
Asu, a kind of poetry, 270. 

ASvapatis, Vijayanagar kings, *so- 
called on account of their strength 
in horses, 147. 
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Atharvavedabh&sya, written by 
Sayana, 360. 

Athavana, Taxation Department, 86. 

Ativira Rama Pandya, author of 
Naidiadam, Kdsikandam Kurma- 
purdnam , Lihgapuranam and Verr*- 
verkai, 386; date of, 309 fn. 

Atreya Ramanuja, great-grandson of 
Pranatarthihara and uncle of 
Veddnta Desika, 355. 

Attur, disputes among the Pdhcalas 
at, 245. 

Attuvdkkattalai , a work of Kamalai 
Jnanaprakasa Pandaram, 386. 

Audience Hall, at Vijayanagar, 
architectural features of the, 402. 

Aufrecht, on the authorship of the 
Vedic Commentaries, 362 ; on the 
date of the death of Sayana, 363 ; 
on the Vyasaraya Matha, 315. 

Avanam, a village restored to tho 
Tiruvidaimarudur temple, 118. 

Avaly, Mallapanayque, the lord of the 
country of, 193. 

Ayagars, and the decline of the 
village republics, 217; and justice, 
114-15 ; proportions of the, from the 
‘finger-giving classes/ 346. 

Ayagar system, the, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 217-20. 

Ayangadi (Ayagars), 218. 

Ayirappadal , a work of Kamalai 
Jnanaprakasa Pandaram, 386. 

Ayres de Saladana, the Portuguese 
Viceroy, embassy sent by Venkata 
H to, 174. 

Ayyala Raju, one of the astadiggajus > 
374. 

Ayyangar, Ramaswamy, M. S., on 
the religion of the early Vijaya- 
nagar kings, 31?-17 fn. 

Ayyangar, Srinivasa, M., on the 
origin of the Valahgai and Idangai 
classes, 251; on the results of the 
colonisation of Tamil India by the 
Telugu and Kanarese people, 253- 
54. 

Ayyaparasayya, Rdyasam , 37. 

Ayyar, Balasubrahmanya, S. R., on 
the construction of the northern 
gopuram at Cidambaram, 322 fn. 

Ayyar, Jagadisa, P. V., on the oil 
used by the would-be satx, 259 fn. 

Ayyar, Ramanatha, A. S., on 
Kottaipanam , 68 fn. 

Ayyar, Subrahmanya, K. V., on the 
decline of the village assemblies, 
217. 

Ayyavole, 22. 


B 


Babanatta, a Muhammadan saint, 
320. 

Bacanor, a buffer state of Vijayana- 
gar, 170; a subordinate of Vijaya- 
nagar, 141. 

Bacarasayya, an officer under Kr$na~ 
deva Raya, 241. 

Badarayana, Brahmasutras of, 364. 

Badugulavaru, decision of the 
quarrels of the, with the Palinati- 
varu, 119. 

Bahmani kingdom, 2; Sultans, in- 
cursions by the, into the Vijaya- 
nagar dominions, 176 ; wars of the 
Rayas with the, 99. 

Bajapanayque, lord of Bodial, income 
and obligations of, 193; military 
contributions of, 138. 

Bajapanayque, lord of Mumdoguel, 
income and obligations of, 193. 

Baj?tris, a dress, 284. 

Bakhir of Rama Raja, description of 
the Vijayanagar armies at Raksas 
Tangdi by, 145, 146. 

Bala Bhdgavatamu, of Koneruna, 
dedicated to Cinna Timma Raja, 
379. 

Bala Bhdrata , of Agastya, commen- 
ted on by Saluva Timma, 365. 

Bala Bhdrata Vyakhyd , a commen- 
tary on Agastya’s Bala Bhdrata , 
written by Saluva Timma, 365. 

Bali j as, 6. 

Ballagate, 176. 

Ballala III, made to submit to 
Muhammad Bin Tughlak, 300. 

Bana, author of the Kadambari , 373. 

Banavase (i) 12,000, 185; Marappa, 
Viceroy of, 191. 

Bandarasayya, settlement of a 
dispute by, between the Pdncalas 
and the cultivators, 245-46. 

Bandha , a kind of poetry, 270. 

Bandyopadhyaya on the Hindu 
political ideals, 20. 

Bankpur (Bengapor), a subordinate 
of Vijayanagar, 141, 170, 202. 

Barabullowuttee (Ayagars ) , 218. 

Barbers, special privileges of, from 
the state, 248-49; tax on, 62, 63 fn., 
64, 65, 93. 

Barbosa (Duarte), on the arrange- 
ments of streets according to occu- 
pation, 280,. and fn. ; on the 
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attendance of men by women in 
war, 266-67 ; on the choice of men 
for the army, 136; on the Council 
room of the Vijayanagar kings, 
27-28 ; on the decision of the 
king in his Council on the neces- 
sity for going to war, 150 ; on the 
dietary of the Vijayanagar kings, 
281-82 ; on the dress of women, 
286 ; on duelling, 291-92 ; on the 
food of the Brahmans, 282 ; on the 
harem, 265 ; on the head-dress of 
women, 286 ; on hook-swinging, 
345 ; on the houses in the harem, 
264 ; on the houses of the nobility, 
279 ; on the Jogis, 345 ; on kings 
seldom) going to war in person, 
153 ; on Malabar and Vijayanagar, 
177; on the march of the army, 151; 
on the method of writing at Cali- 
cut, 354 ; on the ornaments of 
the people, 287-88 ; on the pay of 
the soldiers, 160 ; on the perfor- 
mance of satl , 258, 260 ; on the 
pleasures afforded by the women 
of the harem, 268-69 ; on the price 
of horses, 148 ; on the punishment 
for failure to conform to the 
obligations by the Ndyakas, 196 ; 
on the rivalry among the wives of 
the king, 263 and in .; on the sense 
of security in the Vijayanagar 
empire, 129 ; on setting fire to 
temporary cities, 153 ; on the 
shooting of the three arrows by 
the king after the review of the 
forces. 161 ; on the soldiers “living 
according to their own law,” 137, 
144; on the starting of the king 
for war, 151 ; on the strength of 
the Vijayanagar army, 134-35, 
136 ; on the tonsure of widows, 
262; on the training and attain- 
ments of the women, 270 ; on the 
training given to the dancing 
girls, 295 ; on the use of shoes and 
umbrellas, 285 ; on the voluntary 
nature of satl. 260: on the Vija- 
yanagar empire, 196-97 ; on the 
wealth of the courtezans at the 
capital, 267-68 ; on women follow- 
ing the army, 165 ; resentment of, 
against certain classes of Brahmans, 
244. 

Barradas, on the Madura Nayak, 
274; on the origin of the cap, 284 
jn. 

Bartolomeo Fontebona, an Italian 
Lay Brother, and painter, stay of, 
with Venkata II, 413-14. 

Basava (Vr§abha) , Minister of 
Bijjala, gave a popular turn to 
VIra Saivism, 308. 


Basavanna Udaiyar, governor of the 
Barak&ru rajya, 35. 

Basava Purana, translated into 
Kannada by Bhlma Kavi, 381. 

Basrur, 128. 

Bate(a)cala (Bhatkal), a buffer 
state of Vijayanagar, 170, 176 ; a 
subordinate of Vijayanagar, 141, 
202 . 

Bayicaya Nayaka, son of Maha- 
savantadhipati Hebbare Nayaka. 
236. 

Becanor, a subordinate of Vijayana- 
gar, 202. 

Bedabinugu, tax on, 64. 

Benakappa Setti, a dharmasasana to, 
80. 

Bengal, adjoined the Vijayanagar 
empire, 175, 176. 

Bengapor, see Bankpur, 141, 170, 

202 . 

Bernier, on the Omrahs , 141-2 fn. 

Betel leaf, use of the, 289; used by 
women even in the presence of 
the king, 268. 

Bevanahalli grant, made by Rama 
Raja at the instance of ’Ain-ul- 
Mulk Gilani, 320. 

Bezeneger (Vijayanagar), 163, 284. 

Bhagavata , portions of, translated 
into Telugu by Haribhatta, 366 ; 
scenes from the, sculptured in the 
LaksmI-deva temple, 396. 

Bhagavata campu , a work of Raja- 
natha, dedicated to Acyuta, 366. 

Bhagavata Puranam > rendered into 
Tamil by Sevvaiccuduvar, 384. 

Bhakti Sahjivini, grant by Acyuta 
Raya for the recitation of, 332, 
351. 

Bhanappa Odeya, governor of Bara- 
kuru, gift by, of money at the in- 
stance of Deva Raya Maharaya, 89. 

Bharata, son of Adinatha, 383. 

Bharata , in Kannada, a work of 
Kumara Vyasa and Camarasa, 381 . 

Bharatesa Vaibhava, a work of 
Ratnakara Varni, 383. 

Bharati TIrtha, a guru of Madhava, 
358. 

Bhargava, Minister of Sankara, 188. 

Bhaskara Kavi, father of Timmanna 
Kavi, 382. 

Bhasya Bhusa, a lit. work, 352. 

Bhatkal (BatacaUa), 141, 170, 1176, 

202 . 

Bhatta Bayicappa, a composer of 
grants, 353. 
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Bhattakalankadeva, author of the 
Karnatakasabdanusasana, 383. 

Bhattavrttim&nyams , 350. 

Bhattu Murti, same as Rama Raja 
Bhusana, 379. 

B havacintaratna, a work of Malla- 
narya, 382. 

Bhavanapurusottama, a dramatic 
work by Ratnakheta DIk$ita, dedi- 
cated to &urappa Nay aka of Jihji, 
367. 

Bheri, a musical instrument, 296. 

Bhima Kavi, translated into Kannada 
the Basava Purana , 381. 

Bhukola Sastram, a work on Geo- 
graphy, by Apattaranar, 386. 

Bhumipende, a mark of honour, 191. 

Bhupati Udaiyar, father of Vira 
Rayanna Udaiyar, 230. 

Bhutalavira, acceptance of the 
overlordship of Rama Raja Vitthala 
by, 203. 

Bhuvanagiri (Bomgarin) , Salvanay- 
que, lord of, 82, 192. 

Bhoga-ayakam , 106. 

Bhoganatha, author of the Gaurina- 
thastaka, Mahaganapatistava, 

Ramollasa , Srhgaramaniari, Tru 
puravijaya and Udaharanamdla, 363. 

Bhoga patra, 106. 

Bhuvanesvarl, shrine of, at Vijaya- 
nagar, 391. 

Bidar, gifts of Krsnadeva Raya to 
the messengers from the Sultan 
of, 172; Sultan of, conquered by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 147. 

Bijapur, envoy from, 173 ; Honawar, 
sometimes subordinate of, 202 ; 
interference of the Sultans of, in 
South Indian affairs, 4 ; Krsnadeva 
Raya’s announcement as to what 
had taken place between himself 
and the Sultan of, 171-72 ; 
Raicur in, 144; Sultan of, paid 
tribute to Rama Raja, 177. 

Birar, gifts of Krsnadeva Raya to 
the messengers from the Sultan 
of, 172. 

Bisnaga (r) (Vijayanagar), 50, 82, 

138, 141, 198, 274, 281. 

Bizengalia (Vijayanagar), 342. 

Blacksmiths, exempted from the 
payment of certain taxes, 96. 

Bodial, Bajapanayque, the lord of, 
193. 

Bombeya Lakka, a scholar of the 
time of Krsnadeva Raya, 382. 

Bomgarin (Bhuvanagiri), 82. 


Bommakka, a sati, patron deity of 
the Tottiyans, 254. 

Bommal&ta, puppet show, 294. 

Bommarasa, author of the Soundara 
Purana, 382. 

Brass workers, exempted from the 
payment of certain taxes, 96. 

Brhaspati, followed by Madhava, 
for adjective law, 108. 

Brahmadeya, 42, 55; village, had a 
sabha, 207, 208. 

Brahmans, alleged feelings against, 
242-43 ; as administrators and 
ministers, 241 ; generally Danda - 
nayakas, 197 ; dress and 
simplicity of, 243-44, 247 ; Krsna- 
deva Raya on their appointment 
to administrative posts, 242, and on 
the expenses on, 99, 148 ; not to 
be molested by wars, according to 
ancient Dharmct, 166 ; Nuniz on, 
and law, 113 ; occupation of, 241 ; 
of Malavalli, excommunication of 
the, for sale of property to Sudras, 
211 ; part of the, in the Mafia - 
navami festival, 339 ; place of, 
in society, 240-244; privileges of 
the, 240; resentment against certain 
traits in the character of the, 
244 ; respected by Deva Raya 11 
and Krsnadeva Raya, 240 ; vege- 
tarians, 282 ; as viceroys and 
generals under Vijayanagar, 143- 
44 ; women among the, fair, 263 . 

Brahmasutras , of Badarayana, Brah- 
masutravrtti, a gloss on the, 364 ; 
deduced by Madhva, elaborated by 
Vadiraja in his Yukiimallika , 370. 

Brahmasidravrtti, a gloss on the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana, and 
written by Deva Raya II, 364. 

Brahmanya TIrtha, guru of Vyasa- 
raya TIrtha, 314. 

Brahmlsvara, same as Kulottunga- 
solanallur, a unit village, 189. 

Briggs, on the procuring of guns, 
150. 

British, embassy to the, sent by 
Venkata II, 174. 

Brown, on the origin of the Vipra- 
vinodins, 244. 

Buchanan, on f the farming of the 
State revenues, 80 ; on hook 
swinging, 346 ; on Krsnadeva 
Raya’s survey and assessment, 45- 
46 ; on the Right Hand and Left 
Hand groups, 250-51. 

Buddha, figure of, in the Hazara 
Ramasvami temple, 393. 

Buddhism in Vijayanagar, 317 /n. 
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Biihler, on the visit of Somasekha- 
rananda to Nepal, 335 jn, 

Bukka I, ( Bukkamahipati , Bukkanna 
Udaiyar, Bukkanna Vodeyar, Buk- 
ka R&ja), son of Sangama, 304; ap- 
pointed Yuvaraja by Harihara I, 
11; appointed Madhava Mantri as 
governor of the West, 191 ; 
and the composition of the Vedic 
commentaries, 360-63; co-ruler 
with his brother Harihara I, 13 ; 
disciple of Kriyasakti Pantfita 307; 
disrespect shown by, to the 
ambassador of Muhammad Shah, 
172; embassy of, to the Court of 
Taitsu, the Ming Emperor of 
China, 173 ; encouragement given 
to soldiers by, 154 ; father of 
Kampana and Virupak§a I, 175, 
187, 364 ; founded and strengthened 
the Vijayanagar empire, 2, 9 ; 

helped by Vidyaranya in religious 
revival, 305 ; importance of the 
fort of Gutti to, 155 ; Jain — 
Vaisnava pact effected by, 315-16 ; 
Madhava, a minister under, 241, 
261; Madhavacarya, the Kulaguru 
and minister of, 307 jn 358 ; march 
of, to Addni, 134 ; Mudda Danda- 
natha, Prime Minister of, 30 ; 
Nacana Somanatha Kavi, a Court 
Poet of, 372 ; Naganna, a great 
minister of, 117 ; rdjyas in the time 
of, 178 ; Sayana, the minister of, 
30, 359; war of, with the Bahinani 
Sultan, 149-50. 

Bukka II, fiscal regulations by, 90 ; 
grant of land by one Racappa for 
the service of God Kalledeva, 
during the time of, 215; Laksmana 
Pandita, a poet in the court of, 
364 ; settlement by, of the taxes 
payable by the Settis, Kaikkolas and 
Vaniyars of Pulipparakoyil, 65 ; 
Yuvardja and co-ruler during 
the time of Harihara II, 10. 

Bukkanna Udaiyar (Bukka I), 13 jn ., 
235. 

Bukkanna Vodeyar (Bukka I), 224. 

Bukka Raja, see Bukka I, 11. 

Bukka Raju Rama Raju, attack of 
Kandanavolu by, 152. 

Bukka Rayal, enquiry of a dispute 
by, 116. 

Burhan-i-Ma*sir, estimate of the, 
about the revenues of Sadasiva, 50. 

Burma, reduction of parts of, by 
Vijayanagar, 166. 

Burnell, on rates of assessment on 
land under Vijayahagar, 49. 


C 

Caesar Frederick, on the coins issued 
by the provincial governors, 188; 
on the dress of the common 
people, 284-85 ; on the form and 
size of Vijayanagar, 406, 407 ; on 
the performance of sati, 258-260 ; 
on Rama Raja’s usurpation, 17; on 
the treachery of two Muham- 
madans at Raksas Tangdi, 163 ; on 
the use of shoes, 285. 

Calay, Cinapanayque, lord of the land 
of, 192. 

Caldwell, on the Palaiyagdrs of 
Madura, 200-201. 

Calecu, a buffer state of Vijayanagar, 
170 ; a subordinate of Vijayanagar, 
141, 202. 

Calicut (Kdlikkudu) Abdur Razak 
had letters of credence to the 
Sumeri of, 173 ; Ranganatha image 
taken through, 303 ; a tributary of 
Vijayanagar according to Nuniz, 
177; Zamorin of, 177. 

Cama Nrpala, commander-in-chief of 
Deva Raya II, 33. 

Camara , a mark of honour, 191, 274. 

Camarasa, author of the Prabhu - 
lingalila , and joint author with 
Kumara Vyasa of the Bharata in 
Kannada, honoured by Deva 
Raya II, 381. 

Campa, part of Sayana in the cam- 
paign against, 359. 

Candamarutam, a work of Doddaya- 
carya, 327. 

Candracutfa (Purnananda), a Pontiff 
of the Kamakoti pitha, 335, 335 jn. 

Candracutfa Sarasvati (Candra- 
sekhara Sarasvati) , disciple of 
Mahadeva Sarasvati, grant of 
Krsnadeva Raya to, 335. 

Candracudendra, a pontiff of the 
Kamakoti pitha, 335. 

Candragiri (city), 157, 204; archi- 
tectural features of the palace at, 
410-11 ; church at, 318; fort at, 
7 ; gymnasium at, 292 ; school at, 
for the benefit of the nobles, 349; 
stay of Fathers de Sa and Ricao 
at, 413 ; third capital of the Vija- 
yanagar kings, 410 ; Venkata II, 
viceroy at, 186; Vijayanagar kings 
drifted to, 328. 

Candragutti (Gutti) Naden<Jla Appa, 
appointed governor of, 277. 

Candragutti, capital of the Araga Pro- 
vince, 178, 185. 

Candrakavi, author of a work describ- 
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ing the audience hall of God Viru- 
paksa at Hampi, 382. 

Candrasekhara Sarasvati, same as 
Candracuda Sarasvati, 335, 335 fn. 
Candrasekhara temple, at Hampi, 404. 
Candrikd, a commentary on Krsna- 
misras Prabodhacandrodaya , 365. 
Canna Basava Purana, a work of 
Virupaksa Pandita, 383. 
Carnatakarajakkal savistdra caritram, 
on the revenue paid by eastern Car - 
nataka to Krsnadeva Raya, 50. 
Carpenters, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 
Castanheda, on duelling, 292. 

Castes and communities in the empire, 
239-55. 

Caturdandiprakasika, a musical work 
of Venkata Makhi, 298. 

‘Catuir*, the lord of the land of, 157. 
Caturmatasara, a work of Appayya 
DIksita, 369. 

Caturvedimangalam, characteristics of, 
207. 

Caullim, Saluva Nayaka, lord of, 82. 
Caunda Madhava, life and works of, 
363.' 

Cauri, a mark of honour, 191, 274. 
Cavadi , an administrative unit, signifi- 
cance of the term, 179, 184. Araga 
cavadi, 117; Belur cavadi, 179; 
Kolaia cavadi, 184; Vahidilam- 
battuccavadi, 179 ; Karanika of a, 
211 .’ 

Cavalry, under Vijayanagar, 147-49. 
Cegayya, father of Nattuva Nagayya, 
connected with the drama Tayi - 
kundandtaka , 294. 

Cellappa, rebellion of, put down, 154. 
Cennappa Udaiyar, nephew of Hari- 
hara II, grant by, to Vidyabhusana 
DIksita, *321. 

Cerukuri Laksmidhara, author of the 
Abhilasitdrthaddyini, a commentary 
on Jayadeva’s Prdsannaraghava, a 
commentary on Anarghar&ghava, 
Sadbhdsdcandrikd , Srutaranjani 

and a commentary on the Gita - 
govinda, 367. 

Ceylon, conquest of, and tribute col- 
lected from, by Acyuta Raya, 177; 
conquest of, by Virupaksa, 175, 185; 
expedition to, by Lakkanna Dan- 
nayaka (Danaik), 34, 273; of Kr§na- 
deva Raya to, 176; levy of tribute 
from, by Deva Raya II, 176; reduc- 
tion of parts of, 166; Salvanayque, 
lord of the lands bordering on, 192. 
Charamaodel, Salvanayque, lord of, 
82, 192. 


Chess, a game, 293. 

Chief Bailiff (Prefect), Police Com- 
missioner at Vijayanagar, 130, 131. 

Chief Master of the Horse, an officer 
of the army, 159; and the mainten- 
ance of horses, 148-49. 

Chinapanayque, military contribution 
of, 138. 

Christianity, under Vijayanagar, 317- 
18. 

Cidambara Guru Namassivayamurti, 
author of the Paramarahasyamalai , 
Cidambaravenba , Annamalaivenbd 
and the Arunagiriyanddndi , 387. 

Cidambaram (Citrakuta, Kanakasa- 
bha, Perumbarrapuliyur) a pilgrim 
centre, 333; architectural features 
of the temple at, 398-99; gifts of 
Tirumala at, 327; a hundred verses 
composed by Appayya DIksita in 
praise of Nataraja and Govinda- 
raja at, 369 ; improvements to the 
Govindaraja shrine at, by Krsnappa 
Nayaka and 6ri Ranga III, 329, 
330; income from four villages 
near, 55-56 ; Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of South India and, 301; 
part of the northern gopura in 
the temple at, built by Krsnadeva 
Raya, 322, 322 /n., 325/n., 397; set- 
ting up at, of the image of Tillai 
Govindarajasvami, by Acyuta Raya 
325 and 325-26 fn.; Tamil poets at, 
384, 385; tower at, 7. 

Cidambara Puranam , a work of 
Tirumalainatha, 384. 

Cidambarappattiyal, a work of Paran- 
jotiyar, 384 

Cidambaravenba, a work of Cidam- 
bara Guru Namassivayamurti, 387. 

Cide Mercar, a fugitive under Ibra- 
him Adil Shah, 164. 

Ciga Mudhaiya, dispute of, with 
Annadani Gauda, regarding the 
gaudika of a village, 114-15. 

Cikka Gangur, granted as nettara 
godage to the children of Gaud- 
ayya, 127 

Cikka Kampana Udaiyar, charter of, 
to the Kaikkolas, 189. 

Cikka Nanjayya, Parupatyagar of 
Terakanambi, 231. 

Cikkanna Nayaka, punishment of, 129. 

Cikka Raya, a name of Sr! Ranga II, 
14. 

Cinapanayque, lord of the land of 
Calay, income and obligations of, 
192. 

Cinna Bommu Nayaka and Appayya 
DIksita, 355, 370, 


V.A.-54 
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Cinnadeviamma (CinnadevI), a queen 
of Krsnadeva Raya, 377 ; portrait 
of, in the Tirumalai temple, 401 ; 
followed him to Kondavldu, 266. 

Cinnapillaiydndans, served under the 
adappam, 274 fn. 

Cinnappa Nayaka, exemption by, of 
certain classes of people from speci- 
fied taxes, 96. 

Cinna Timma Raja, brother of 
Vitthala, 379. 

Citarao, see Acyuta Raya, 195. 

Citra, a kind of poetry, 270. 

Citrdbhasa, paintings on the walls and 
ceilings of temples, 411. 

Citrakuta, (Cidambaram) , 326 and fn. 

Citramlmamsd, a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 369. 

Civil architecture, under Vijayanagar, 
401-405. 

Cokkaya Gauda, grant of, for the 
merit of Bayicaya Nayaka, 236. 

Cola (Tanjore) Venkata, Viceroy of, 
204. 

Cola country, Virupaksa, ruler of 185. 

Cola empire, 1, 2; decay oi the village 
assemblies after the decline of the, 
216-17; growth of the Tiruvadirajya 
out of the, 180. 

Cola inscriptions, 37. 

Colas, appointment of Yuvardjas dur- 
ing the days of the, 16; extent of 
the empire of, from the days of 
Raja Raja I to Kulottunga, 175; 
land surveys under the, 76 fn.; 
Sabhas during the period of the, 
207. 

Colonisation of Tamil India, by the 
Telugu and Kanarese and the rise 
of social problems, 253-54. 

Comara, contingent of, to Raicur, 138. 

Commander of the palace guards, an 
officer of the army, 159. 

Commander-in-chief, navy under the, 
165. 

Confiscation of land, for fault, 214. 

Conjeevaram, (see also Kanci) archi- 
tectural features of the temples at, 
398; a tower in the Ekambaranatha 
temple at, built by Krsnadeva Raya, 
397. 

Conquered territory, arrangement 
for the administration of, 168-69. 

Conti, see Nicolo dei Conti, 122, 341, 
342. 

Controversies, philosophical, 100, 305, 
330, 391. 


Corbel, nagabandham and nitche dur- 
ing the Vijayanagar days, 389-90. 

Coronation, under Vijayanagar, 10-11. 

Co -ruler, Bukka II, during the time 
of Harihara II, 10; and Yuvardja, 
constitutional position of the, 12-14. 

Cotamuloco, an arrow shot for, by 
the king after the review of the 
forces, 161. 

Coullao (Quilon) , tribute levied from, 
by Deva Raya II, 176. 

Council, the bigger, in Vijayanagar, 
composition and position of the, 
26-27, 340 fn. 

Council, Royal, acted as a check on 
royal authority, 24-25; consulted by 
kings before going to war, 150; 
consulted by Krsnadeva Raya, 
164 ; members of, generally pro- 
vincial governors, 190; Council of 
the governors, constitution of the, 
188. 

Court life at Vijayanagar, 271-77. 

Courts of Justice in Vijayanagar, 107- 
117; the Dannaik, the judge at the 
capital, 33. 

Couto, a Portuguese historian, 17; on 
the strength of the Vijayanagar 
army, 135. 

Cowell and Gough, on the authorship 
of the Sarvadarsanasangraha, 358. 

Cow, tax on, 57; veneration for, 211, 
347. 

Craft guilds, 22. 

Crsnapanayque, the lord of Aosel, in- 
come and obligations of, 193; mili- 
tary contributions of, 138. 

Cults, religious, growth of, under 
Vijayanagar, 5. 

Cumba (pillar), the image of the vil- 
lage God, 80. 

Currency: Avakoti cakras ( pagodas ) 
49, 56; Bagiluvana (door hana ), 69; 
Cavela, 60; Cinnam, 257; Cruzados , 
148, 284, 285; Damma, 60; fanans, 
173, 269; Franc , 50; Ga ( Gadyana ) 
59 and fn; Gadyana, 57, 236; Hana, 
55, 70, 97 232; Hon, 55, 237; Honnu, 
89, 128, 226; Huns, 50; Kdsu, 208; 
Maya, 70; Pagodas, 49, 56, 128, 274; 
Paikam 59; Panam, (10 panams—1 
port), 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 62, 64- 
65, 66, 68, 70, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 95, 
131, 132, 207, 226, 227; Pardai, 50; 
Pardao, 50, 61, 62, 67, 74, 79, 82, 84, 
101, 148, 192, 193, 268, 284 ; Pori, (10 
panams) 56, 86, 97, 125, 216, 226, 247, 
322; Rekhai (Gadyana), 325; &afc- 
karaipanam, 131, 227; Valdl vali ti- 
randan kulisaipanam, 87, 212; Vara- 
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ha (port) 45, 79, 85, 86, 89, 129, 225 
323, 325 fn.; Vehkatapagoda, 328 
Vintem ( Vintees ), 62 and fn., 281 , 
Mint, at the capital, 131; Private 
mints (Tanka), 189. 

Custom, force of, 5, 23 ; influence of, 
on taxation, 40-41, 47-48 ; a source 
of law, 102-103. 

Customs, collection of, in the Telugu 
country, 59 ; method of the collec- 
tion of, 61-62. 

D 

Daksinamurti, a head of the Tiruva- 
vaduturai matha, 338. 

Data adhikdri (Dalada adhikdri, Dala- 
vay ), 28. 

Dalada-adhikari, same as Dala adhi- 
kdri or Dalavay, 33. 

Dalavay, (Dala adhikdri or Dalada 
adhikdri , Dandandyaka) , the send - 
pati of ancient India, 33, 158 ; a 
member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, 188 ; a member of the Imperial 
Council, 28; and Pradhani, 34 /un- 
represented in the larger Council 
of the kings, 27. 

Dalavay agrahara, village granted for 
military service, 42. 

Dalavay Agraharam Plates, 183. 

Dalavay j^evappa Nayaka, fisheries 
let on contract by, 80. 

Dames, on the arrangement of streets 
according to occupation, 280 fn. ; 
on Barbosa’s estimate of the pay 
of the soldiers, 160; on punishments 
for the nayakas for failure to con- 
form to their obligations, 196 ; on 
setting fire to, of temporary cities, 
153 ; on the price of horses, 148 ; 
on the use of the umbrellas, 285 fn. 

DatwAk ( Dandandyaka ), administra- 
tion of justice by, 110 ; Lakkanna 
Dandanayaka, expedition of, to 
Ceylon, 273. 

Danaik’s enclosure, buildings in, 409- 

10 . 

Danapuram, 215. 

Dance, an amusement, 295-96. 

Dancing girls ( devaddsis ), dance of, 
before God, 295; in a temple, 332; 
use of betel by, in the presence, 
of the king, 289. 

Danda , administration (?) 110, 111; 
importance of, 20 ; judicial punish- 
ment, 33 fn.; Manu and Krsnadeva 
Raya on, 103-04. 

Dandamdrga (military route), 161. 

Dandandyaka, and Dalavay, distinc- 
tion between, 158; significance of 


the title of, 32-34, 110-11; the 
mansabdar, and, 35; provincial gov- 
ernors known as, 186, 197. 

Dandanayakam seyvdr , leaders of the 
Padaikkanvar, 234. 

Dandinadari (military route), 161. 

Dandu (palanquin) , the use of, a 
social privilege enjoyed by the 
Kaikkolas, 247, 248. 

Dandudova (military route), 161. 

Dannaik (Dandandyaka), the judge 
at the capital, 33. 

Danndyaka (Dandandyaka) , a title 
sometimes held by the Dala-adhi - 
kdri, 28 ; had a seat in the Imperial 
Council, 28. 

Dapatao, Saluva* Nayaka, lord of, 82. 

Daraga, encouragement of, by Vija- 
yanagar, 320. 

Ddsaris (Samayacdras) , 71, 116. 

Dauvarika, door-keeper, 39. 

Deivajhavilasa, Lolla Laksmidhara, 
author of a part of, 366 

Desa, a school of music, 271, 298. 

Desayij of Mayikottapura, 160. 

Devadana lands, for temples, 42, 54, 
55, 125, 129, 225. 

Devadanam Tirunamailukkani, 44. 

Devappa Gau<Ja, father of Camarasa 
Vodeyar, killed by Sanjar KHan, 
168. 

Devaradiydls, dancing girls attached 
to temples, 115, 116, 269, 332. 

Devarasa, Athavani (revenue), father 
of Timmarasa, 353. 

Deva Raya I, 1, 2, 2 fn., 11; father of 
Vijaya Bhupati Udaiyar, 81 ; gov- 
ernor of Udayagiri, 185; made a bid 
for the empire on the death of 
Harihara II, 10 ; ministers : Nagappa 
Dannayaka, 30; Vitthanna Udaiyar, 
241; Nehal’s refusal of the garland 
of, 265 fn.; seventy-four divisions 
among the pahcalas during the time 
of, 245 ; six components of the army 
of, 145; death of, 13. 

Deva Raya II, 77 ; Abdur Razak on 
the harem of, 265; Abdur Razak on 
the elephants in the court of, 149 ; 
Ahmad KHan, a servant of, 162, 
319; a Christian, the Dewan of, 317; 
and the Hazara Ramasvamx 
temple, 392 ; assumption of impe- 
rial titles by, 13 ; author of the 
Ratiratnadipika, 364; banquet of 
the brother of, 283 and fn. ; boar 
hunt of, 293 ; built a temple for 
Arhat Parsvaifatha, 316 ; Cama 
Nrpala, the commander-in-chief of, 
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33; Camarasa honoured by, 381; 
consultation by, of his Council re- 
garding military reforms, 161, 164 ; 
Dindima Bhatta, defeated by &rl- 
natha in the court of, 373-74 ; 
dress of, 284; embassy of, to Shah 
Rukh of Persia, 173; engagement 
of falconers by, 293 ; erection of 
forts at Tekal during the time of, 
156; esteem of, for Brahmans, 240; 
extent of the empire under, 175 ; 
Gajabetekara, and Gajavettaikandu 
aruliya, titles of, 293; gift by 
Bhanappa Odeya at the instance 
of, 89 ; had 10,000 Turuska horse- 
men, 319 ; interview of Aramvalatta 
Nacciyar, a dancing girl attached 
to a temple at Madam, with, 270 ; 
Kannada poets during the time of, 
381-82 ; legislation during the time 
of, regarding kanyadana by the 
people of Virincipuram, 256-57 ; 
levy of tribute by, from Ceylon, 
176 ; method of collection of 
revenues under, 76 ; military re- 
forms of, 3, 7, 161-162, 319; and the 
results of the policy, 163, 164 ; 
ministers of : Annamaradhya, 241 ; 
Nagappa Dannayaka, 31 ; Siddhana 
mantri, 374; Timma Dandanayaka, 
396; officer under: Proluganti 
Tippana, 393; order of, that Kat- 
tayam might be collected by the 
temple of Tiruvorriyur, 74 ; order 
of, to Srigirinatha of Candragiri re- 
garding the remission of taxes, 86- 
87, 226; Nuniz on his ministers, 
28, 29 ; plot on the life of, 128 ; 
the Prefect’s office during the time 
of, 131 ; presents to Abdur Razak 
by 173; Prime Ministers: Lakkanna 
Danpayaka, 32, 34, 176; Mahapra- 
dhani Perumalideva Dannayaka 
Udaiyar, 35 ; putting down of mal- 
administration by, 190 ; removal of 
oppression by, round Tiruvorriyur, 
226; rumours about Abdur Razak 
spread at the court of, 173; Sarada, 
a poetess in the court of, 374; 
scholar and patron of letters, 364 ; 
stabilised the administration of 
Vijayanagar, 9 ; Viceroy under : 
Lakanna Dandanayaka, 189 : and 
the Vitthala temple, 393 ; Vijaya 
Raya, successor of, 3 fn. 

Devikkapuram, 75 ; BIksamatha at, 
332; fsana Sivacarya of, 337; Devi- 
patnam, Salvanayque lord of, 192. 

Dhanurmasa , grant of the Vipra- 
vinodins for the worship of Cenna 
Kesava of Tinahoturu, 245. 

Dharanivardlia , a title of Saluva 
Timma, 35. 


Dharma, da/ndc according to Manu, 
103 ; Krsnadeva Raya, on the 
importance of the protection of, 21- 
22 ; to be adhered to, according to 
Krsnadeva Raya, 104 ; wars accor- 
ding to, 166. 

Dharmandtha Purdna, a work of 
Madhura Madhava, 381. 
Dharmapratipdlakah, a title taken by 
Saluva Timma, lil. 

Dharma Raya Maharaya, 35. 
Dharmdsana (village court), 115. 
Dharma Sastras, nature of the, 102. 
Dharmasuri, author of the Naraka - 
dhvamsa Vyayoga, 372. 

Dhatu Pancaka, a string of verses in 
adoration of Ramanuja, 316. 
Dhatuvrtti, a work on Sanskrit verbs, 
written by Sayana while with 
Sangama II, 359, 360 fn.; on the 
term Madhaviyam, 361. 

Dhurjati, author of the Kalahasti 
Mdhatmyam and the Kalahatisvara 
Satakam, 377; one of the astadig- 
gajas, 374. 

Diluvar KHan, an agent of Rama 
Raja, 320. 

Dindima Bhatta, the Gauda poet, • 
defeated by Srlnatha in the court 
of Deva Raya II, 373-74. 

Dindima family, of Sanskrit poets, 337. 
Dindima Kavi, a great scholar, 352. 
Dindima Sarvabhauma, son of Abhi- 
rama and Rajanatha, and probable 
author pf the Rdmabhyudayam , 365 . 
Doddayacarya, author of the Canda - 
marutam, 327; defeat by, of Appayya 
DIksita at Citrakuta, and the res- 
toration of the Govindaraja shrine, 
326, 326-7 /n. 

Dombaras, Abdur Razak and Lins- 
choten on, 249-50 ; occupation of 
Tamil India by, 255. 

Dravidian style, influence of the Hoy- 
sala style on, 395. 

Dress, in Vijayanagar, 284-87. 

Drugs, duties on, 62. 

Duarte Barbosa, see Barbosa, 129, 
196. 

Duelling, 291-92. 

Du Jarric, description of wrestling 
matches by, 291 ; on the gymnasium 
at . Candragiri, 292. 

Dundubhi, a musical instrument, 298. 
Durgadandanayaka, ruler of a fort, 
184. 

Durgams , Kandanur durgam, Udaya- 
giri durgam, 184. 
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E 

Education, 99, 348-54 ; Pietro della 
Valle on the pial school, 348-49. 

Edward Thompson, on sati , 259. 

Eighteen castes, property of, went to 
the State, if they were aputrika , 
73. 

Ekabhogam , nature of, 209. 

Ekambaranatha, God, temple of, grant 
of Acyuta Raya to, 3 24 ; tower on 
the south side of the outer enclo- 
sure of, built by Kr§nadeva Raya, 
397, 398. 

Ekambaranatha, a poet in the court of 
Ankusa Raya, author of the 
bavatikalyanam and Satyaparina - 
yam, 367. 

Ekottarasatsthala, a work of Maha- 
lingadeva, 381. 

Elephants in the army, 149. 

Elephants' stables at Hampi, 409. 

Ellappa Nayanar, author of the Aru- 
naiyantati , Tiruvarurkovai, Aru - 
nacala Puranam , Tiruvirunjal 
Puranam and the Saundaryalahari 
urai, 386. 

Elliot, on Abdur Razak’s mention of a 
three days' festival, 340/n. 

Ellis, F. W., on rates of assessment 
on land under Vijayanagar, 49. 

Ellis, T. W., on the origin of the 
Valangai and Idangai classes, 251. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, description 
by, of the administration of justice 
in his day, 107 ; on the vitality of 
the village republics in India, 206. 

Emanuel de Veiga, Jesuit, on the 
dancing girls in a festival proces- 
sion at Tiruval(r)ur, 269. 

Erivay, 42. 

Enrapraggada, author of a translation 
of the Harivamsam, 372. 

Espionage, system of, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 170-171. 

Ettur Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya, 
same as Tatacarya, 327, 367. 

Ettur Tirumalai Kumara Tatacarya, 
see Tatacarya, 227. 

Excise duties, on salt, 62. 


Fairs, opening of new, brought 
revenue to government, 58. 
Fakr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, a suc- 
cessor of ’Adil Shah, 301. 

Famine, effect of, 232. 


Faria-y-Sousa, on the strength of 
the Vijayanagar army, 135. 

Farming, of the State revenues, 78- 
81. 

Father Coutinho, on Tatacarya, 368. 

Father de Sa, stay of, at Candragiri, 
413. 

Father de Nobili, on education at 
Madura, 350. 

Father De Souza, on the early 
printings and the people, 354. 

Father Fernandes, school of, at 
Madura, 349. 

Father Fernandez, opposed Father 
Robert de Nobili, 318. 

Father H. Henriquez, a school esta- 
blished by, at Punnei Kayal, 349. 

Father Pimenta, prize distribution by, 
at a school at Madura, 349 ; school 
founded by, at St. Thome, 349. 

Father Ricao, stay of, at Candragiri, 
413. 

Fergusson, on the architectural fea- 
tures of the Vitthala temple, 393- 
94; on the date of the construction 
of the Subrahmanya shrine at 
Cidambaram, 399 ; on the sculp- 
tures in the Vasantamantapa at 
Madura, 399. 

Ferishta, on Bukka I’s encourage- 
ment to his soldiers, 154 ; on his 
march to Adoni, 134; on the dis- 
respect shown by Bukka I to Mu- 
hammad Shah's ambassador, 172 ; 
on the dress of the Vijayanagar 
soldier, 146 ; on the military reforms 
of Deva Raya II, 161-62, 319 ; on 
the strength of Rama Raja's army, 
135 ; on the use of hawks by the 
Hindus, 293. 

Festivals : Caitra (Spring or Holi fes- 
tival) of Sri Virupaksa, 294, 343- 
44 ; the Jambavatikalyunam, enac- 
ting of the, during the, 365 ; Nicolo 
dei Conti on, 403 ; Car festival, 342- 
43 ; Dasami , 344; Dipdvali, 341 and 
jn .; identified with Karttigai by 
Sewell and Saletore, 342 jn; the 
official New Year and, 341 jn.; 
Durgastami, the eighth day of the 
Mahdnavami festival, 340 jn .; Dua- 
dasi , 344 ; Ekadasi, 344; floating 
festival, 343; Karttigai, 342; Kettai , 
333; Mahdnavami, a festival for the 
propitiation of the Goddess Durga, 
338-340; commencement of, 340/n.; 
dance during the, 295-96; enter- 
tainment given by the Dombaras 
during the, 249-50 ; King's presence 
in the, 272; tfie ninth day of the 
Mahdnavami festival, 340 jn.; origin 
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of the, 338-39 fn.; ornaments and 
presence of women in the, 267, 
288; Paes on women with caps in, 
286; processions in, represented on 
the sides of the Throne Platform 
403; review of the forces during the 
time of, 160-61; seat of the king 
during the, 271 ; scenes from, de- 
picted by five rows of bas relief 
sculptures in the Hazara Rama- 
svami temple, 393 ; witnessed by 
the king from the Throne platform, 
402 ; Makarasankranti, 344 ; New 
Year Day in Vijayanagar, 341 and 
fn.; A nine days* festival mentioned 
by Nicolo dei Conti, 340-41; Panca- 
parvams, 344 ; Rathasaptami, 343 
fn.; Sivaratri, 344; Sri Krsna 
Jayanti day, 341/n.; Uriyadi, a fes- 
tival celebrated on the night of Sri 
Krsna Jayanti , 341 fn. ; Valukka - 
mar am tuvattal, a festival answer- 
ing to the Uriyadi , 341/n.; Vi jay a- 
dasami, the tenth day of the 
Mahdnavami festival, 340 fn. 

Feudal arrangement, weakness of, 
164-65. 

Feudal contingents in the Vijayana- 
gar army, 137-38. 

Fifth Report , on the Ayagar system, 
218 fn. 

Financial year at Vijayanagar, 91, 
341 fn. 

Fisheries, let out on contract, 80. 

Fishing, control over the right of, 
by the Assembly and temple at 
Slvaramangai, 215. 

Fleet, on Dandanayaka , 33; on Kam- 
pana, 183. 

Food, 281-84. 

Forts, description of, 156-57; erected 
in newly conquered territories, 156; 
importance and classification of, 
155-56. 

Frontier governorships, 170. 


Gatfi Cdvadi of Teppada Naganna, 
184. 

Gadidesa (frontier fortress), 155. 

Gajabetekdra, a title of Deva Raya II, 
293. 

Gajamrgaydvihdra , (sportful hunter 
of the elephant) a title taken by 
the Vijayanagar kings, 293. 

Gajapati, ruler of Orissa, wars of, 
with Kysnadeva Raya, 167. 


Gajapatis, hemming of Vijayanagar 
by, on the north-east, 169; incur- 
sions by the, into the Vijayanagar 
dominions, 176. 

Gajaranya ksetram, (Gajaranya, 
Jambukesvaram, Tiruvanaikkaval) , 
301, 336. 

Gajavettaikandu aruliya, an epithet 
of Deva Raya II 293. 

Gajendramoksam, a work of Raghu- 
natha, 371. 

Games and amusements at Vijaya- 
nagar, 290-98. 

Gana, an aggregate of Kulas, 221, 
234. 

Gana bhdgam, nature of, 209-211; 
sabha of, village, 211-12. 

Ganapati temple, at the capital, 
grants to, by Kr§nadeva Raya 323. 

Gandapendaram, worn by men of 
distinction, 288. 

Gan/daraguli Marayya Nayaka, 
achievements of, 169. 

Gangadasa, ruler of Pavacala, Gahga- 
dasapratapavildsam , written by 
Gangadhara at the request of, 294. 

Gangaddsapratapavilasam, a drama 
by Gangadhara , 294. 

Gangadasa, poet, author of Ganga- 
ddsapratdpavildsam, 294. 

Gangadevi, wife of Kampana, 270, 
364; authoress of the Madhuravija - 
yam , 12 fn., 270, 301, 355, 364; water 
sports of, with Kampana, 269. 

Gahga Raja, of Ummattur, conquest 
of, by Krsnadeva Raya, 169; re- 
volt of, 176. 

Ganga Raya Deva Maharaja Aya, 
grant of, to a puppet player, 294. 

Ganigitti temple, constructed by Iru- 
gappa Dandanatha, 316, 407. 

Gapanayque, lord of Rosyl, income 
and obligations of, 192; military 
contributions of, 138. 

Garbha, a kind of poetry, 270. 

Gasopa, (Gersopa) a buffer state of 
Vijayanagar, 170, a subordinate of 
Vijayanagar, 141, 202. 

Gaspero Balbi, on the performance 
of sati, by the Goldsmiths, 260. 

Gauda (Gavuda goud ), a village 
functionary, also the farmer, 80, 
85, 88, 90, 96, 119, 211, 236; members 
of the Assembly, 122; sail among 
the, 260. 

Gaudaraja, governor of Vijayanagar, 
234. 

Gaudayya , killed by the Tanadar Dila- 
var, 127. 
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Gauri, wife of Mahodaka, a three 
days festival in honour of, 296. 

Gaurinathastaka, a work of Bhoga- 
natha, 363 . 

Geitas, in wrestling, 291. 

George Birdwood, Sir, on local com- 
munities in India, 228. 

Ghanta Singayya, joint author with 
Nandi Mallayya of the Varalaksmi- 
puranam, the Narasimhapuranam , 
and Prabodhacandrodaya , 374. 

Ghatikacala, (Sholingar), 326 /n. 

Ghatikacala Mahatmyamu, a work of 
Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 

Ghattam, a unit, 135, and 135 /n. 

Ghias-ud-din, succeeded Jalal-ud- 
din, 301. 

Ghoshal, on the revenue systems of 
South India, 40. 

Gida Gauda, grant of sihala gaudike 
to, 236. ' 

Giovanni (Joa) Gonsalves, a Jesuit 
lay Brother, the Tamilian Letters 
cast by, 354. 

Giridurga, hill fort, 155. 

Gita , a musical composition of Sri- 
padarayasvami, 297. 

Gita Bhasya, the Tatparyacandrikd, a 
commentary on, 356. 

Gxtagovinda , a lyrical drama of 
Jayadeva; the Srutaranjani, a com- 
mentary on, 16, 367. 

Goa, embassies of the Vijayanagar 
kings to the Portuguese viceroys 
at, 173-174 ; the limits of, reached 
by the Vijayanagar empire, 175, 
241. 

Gobbi Panduga, a festival corres-* 
ponding to the Tamil Pongal, 296. 

Goldsmiths, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Golkonda, Muslim kingdom of, 79 ; 
gifts of Krsnadeva Raya to the 
messengers from the Sultan of, 172; 
paid tribute to Rama Raja, 177. 

Gooty, Parsva JInanatha Basti at, 
built by Irugappa Dandanatha, 316. 

Gopa, nephew of Saluva Timma, and 
author of the Candrika, a comment- 
ary on Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacan- 
drodaya, and the Krsruirjunasam - 
vadam , 365-66. 

Gopanna (Gopanna Udaiyar, Goppa- 
nahgal), an officer under Kampana 
Udaiyar, 189; help of, to Kampana 
in the conquest of Madura, 188; the 
Ranganatha image and, 303; recon- 
secration of the Govindaraja shrine 
at Cidambaram by, 325/n. 


Gopa Raja, order of, to Singa Raja 
regarding the erection of two forts, 
156. 

Gopa Tippa, grandson of Harima, 
author of Taladxpikd, a work on 
music, and a commentary* on the 
Kavyalahk&rakamadhenu, 297, 364. 

Gopayya Dannayaka, the Mahdpra - 
dhani of Harihara II, 35 

Goud (see Gauda) a village func- 
tionary, 218. 

Govapuravaradhtivara, Vira Vasanta 
Madhavaraya so-called, 175. 

Government, monarchical form of, 
at Vijayanagar, 5, 9-10 ; officers of, 
remuneration of the, 5. 

Government, monarchical form of, 
posts in imperial service, 191. 

Govinda Desika, preceptor of Krsna- 
deva Raya, replaced by Tatacarya, 
243, 326. 

Govinda DIksita, minister of the 
Nayak king of Tanjore, 411, father 
of Venkata Makhi and Yajhanara- 
yana DIksita, and author of the 
Sahityasudhd , 298, 371; additions 
by, to the Ramasvami temple at 
Kumbakonam, 411. 

Govinda Raja, brother of Saluva 
Timma, appointed governor of the 
Terakanambi province, 169 ; blinded 
and imprisoned by Krsnadeva 
Raya, 31. 

Govindaraja, God, and Nataraja at 
Cidambaram, hundred verses com- 
posed by Appayya DIksita in praise 
of, 369 ; shrine of, improvements 
to, by Krsnappa Nayaka and Sri 
Ranga Hi; 329, 330. 

Gramadrohin, 23. 

Groups of ninety-eight sects, (see 
also Idangai and Valangai sects), 
22 . 

Granary, in towns and villages, 75. 

Guierreiro, on judicial punishmenit 
at Vijayanagar, 128. 

Guilds, in Vijayanagar, 220-24; Pro- 
fessional, political functions of, 206. 

Gunabhadra, head of the Jain matha 
at Tirunarunkondai, 384. 

Gunda, abdication of, 15. 

Gurudeva, author of the Skt. work 
Vira Saivacara Pradipikd, 381. 

Gurujnanasambandar, author of the 
Sivabhogasaram, Sokkandtha Ven - 
bd, Muktiniccayam, and the Para - 
mdnanda Vilakkam, 386. 

Guruparampara,' on the controversy 
between Vidyaranya and Akso- 
bhyamuni 305; on* the reconstruc- 
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tion of the Govindaraja shrine at 
Cidambaram by Vedantacarya, 325 
fn. 

Guruparamparastava , on the pilgri- 
mage of Candrasekhara’s guru's 
guru to Nepal, 335 fn. 
Gururatnamald, of Sadasiva Brah- 
man, 335. 

Gustav Oppert, Dr., on the origin of 
the Valangai and Idarigai classes, 
251. 

Guttagai, (contract, lease), 51. 

Gutti, see Candragutti, 178, 277. 

Gutti Durga, importance of, 155. 
Guttige, same as contract, 79. 
Gymnasium, 292. 

H 

Habitation in Vijayanagar, 277-81. 
Haggades (chiefs) deputation of the, 
to Virupaksa II, 89. 

Hampi, Ganigitti temple at, 316; 
ruins of, 7, 390. 

Harhsa Samdesa, a literary work of 
Vedanta Desika, 356. 

Hande Anantapuram, Malakappa, 
chief of, 327. 

Hanjumanedavaru same as the Pan - 
cdlattdr, 222. 

Harem, expenditure on the, 100. 
Haribhatta, poet, contemporary of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 393 ; author of 
Ratirahasya (Skt.), Uttaranara - 
simhapurana , Vardhapurdna and 
Matsyapurana (all Telugu) and a 
translation of portions of the 
Bhdgavata , 366. 

Hariccandrapuranam, a work of Vira 
Kavirasar, 385. 

Haridasar, same as Vatfamalai Anna- 
galayyan, 384. 

Harihara I, (Harihara Odeyar, Har- 
yab), Kampana and Marappa bro- 
thers of, 185, 187, 363; a disciple of 
Kriyasakti Pandita 307; founded 
and strengthened Vijayanagar, 2, 9; 
Bukka I, Yuvardja and co -ruler 
with, 11, 13; changes in assessment 
on land by, 48-49; construction of 
a temple by, in honour of Vidya- 
ranya, 391; conversion by, of the 
payment in kind into payment in 
cash, 75-76; dharmasasana of, re- 
garding revenue, 79 ; rdjyas in the 
time of, 178. 

Harihara II, 2, 11, 35; father of Im- 
madi Bukka, 307; o£ Deva Raya I, 
145; of Virupaksa, 175, 185, 363; 
Kriyasakti Pandita, the Kulaguru 


of, 307; consultation of, with his 
ministers regarding Madhavaman- 
trin’s successor, 187-88; grant of 
lands by, to ithrce personfe? who 
were promoters of the commentaries 
on the Vedas, 362, 363; gift of land 
on gana bhdgarn tenure by, 209 ; 
helped by Vidyaranya in religi- 
ous revival, 305 ; ministers : 
Irugappa Dandanatha, 316, 355, 
363, 407; Madhava, 241; Sayana, 
30, 359 ; Prime Minister : Mudda 
Dandanatha, 30 ; Madhura Madhava 
a contemporary of, 381; protection 
of the subjects by, 25 ; titles of, 355, 
381 ; disputed succession on the 
death of, 10. 

Harihara III, a son of Deva Raya I, 
13. 

Harihara Odeyar, see Harihara I, 79, 
235. 

Harima, sister of Deva Raya II and 
grandmother of Gopa Tippa, 364. 

Hariscandra Nalopakhydnamu , a 

work of Rama Raja Bhusana, 379. 

Harivamsam , translated by Erraprag- 
gada, 372. 

Harivilasam, a work of Srinatha, 344 
fn ., 373. 

Haryab (Harihara I), 145. 

Hasan Gangu, founder of the Bah- 
mani Kingdom, 2. 

Havart, representation of Akkanna 
and Madanna by, 127. 

Havell, on the influence of the 
Muhammadans on the Hindu style, 
389. 

Hawk, use of, in hunting, 293. 

Hazara Ramasvami Temple, architec- 
tural features of the, 392-93 ; sculp- 
tures in, 402 ; paintings of scenes 
from the Rdmayana in, 411. 

Heras, Rev. H., on the origin of 
Vijayanagar, 2 fn. ; on the Palaiya - 
gar system at Madura, 201 ; on the 
position of Rama R5ja Vitthala, 
203 ; on Tatacarya, 368 ; on the 
usurpation of Rama Raja, 17. 

Hervey, on sati, 261. 

Hindu Monuments, 390-407. 

Hinduism, 309-315. 

Hiriyur, paintings on the ceilings of 
the mukhamantapa of the Teru- 
mallesvara temple at, 412. 

Hobali ( Hobli ), an administrative 
division took the place of the 
s thala 9 183, 219. 

Honavar (Hinawr, Honawar, Onore), 
allegiance of, 202; Ibn Batuta on 
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schools at, 349; Jalal-ad-Din, Sul- 
tan of, 145; allegiance of, 202. 

Honganur, rule for the cultivation of 
rice lands in, 211. 

Hopkins, on the Vadagalais and 
Tengalais, 312 /n. 

Horse riding, an amusement, 293. 

House Minister ( Maneya Pradh&na), 
38. 

Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, an 
important power, 24, 300 ; influence 
of the Sangama brothers under the, 
194 ; Hoysala style, influence of, 
on the Dravidian style, 395 ; office 
of door keeper under, 39. 

Iiul Kodage , 160. 

Hultzsch, on the Uvaccans, 64. 

Human sacrifice, under Vijayanagar, 
127. 

Hungahati Nayaka, decision of a 
dispute by the family of, regarding 
a gaudaship, 119. 

Hunting, a game of the kings, 292- 
93. 


Ibn Batuta, on the composition of 
the army of Sultan Jalal-ad-Din of 
Honavair, 145; on Ghiasud-din, 
301 ; on schools at Onore (Hona- 
var), 349. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, refused to surren- 
der Cide Mercar, 164. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, occupation of 
Ahobalam by, 327. 

Idaiyaru, undertaking of the ndttavar 
of, regarding privileges to the 
Kanm&las, 247. 

Idol, 389-390. 

Idangai and Valahgai sects, decision 
of the, at Peonadam and Vrddha- 
calam, 105 ; opposition to rajagaram 
by, 92-94 ; quarrels among the, at 
Pondicherry, 252 and fn. 

Ilaivaniyars, grant of privileges by, 
to the Kaikkolas of the Tiruvadi 
rajya, 248. 

Ilam tixai konda, a title of Deva Raya 
II, 176. 

Ilanjinyar, one of the Irattaiyar, 384. 

Ilatas, 256. 

Immadi Bukka, son of Harihara, 307. 

Immadi Kempe Gauda, Prabhu of 
Yalahankanadu, 218. 

Immadi Narasirhha, 3; gift of a village 
by, to forty scholars, 352 ; Manga - 
rasayya, the V&ial Karamkkam of, 
38; Narasa Nayaka, the adminis- 
V.A. — 55 


trator, during the minority of, 17 ; 
rise to power, of Narasa Nayaka 
during the time of, 194. 

Imperial Council of Ministers in 
Vijayanagar, 26-36. 

Inams, for service, 106, 114 ; granted 
to government servants, 98. 

Indo-Saracenic Architecture under 
Vijayanagar, 408-11. 

Infantry in the Vijayanagar army, 
146-47. 

Irandupattakkarai, two joined neck- 
rings, an ornament, 288. 

Irattaiyar, Twin poets, 384. 

Irrigation, under Vijayanagar, 100 ; 
scheme, human sacrifice made by 
Kr§nadeva Raya for the success- 
ful termination 1 of an, 127-28; 
works at Vijayanagar, 404. 

Irugappa Dandanatha, Minister of 
Harihara II, 316, 355, 363, 406; 
additions to the Vardhamana temple 
at Tirupparuttikunram by, 316, 
408 ; author of the Nandrtharatna - 
mala , 355, 363 ; figure of, in the 
Vardhamana temple at Tirupparutti- 
kugram, 406 ; Jain, 316, 355, 407. 

Irumbali, chief of, granted pddikdval 
rights, 132. 

Iru&amaya Vilakkam, a work of 
Vadamalai Annagalayyap, 384. 

Irvine, on the efficiency of the Indian 
armies, 139. 

Isabattaliyilar , 115, 116. 

Isana Desikar (Svaminatha Desi- 
kar), a head of the Tiruvavadu- 
turai matha, 338. 

Isana Sivacarya, head of the Golaki 
matha, 337. 

Islam, 319-320. 

Iswari Prasad, on the character of 
the Vijayanagar administration, 25. 


Jagattumunuru, village assembly, 233. 

Jaimini Bharatamu, a work of Pina 
Virabhadra, 374. 

Jaiminlyanydyamalavistara, a work of 
Madhava, 357 ; on Madhava’s per- 
formance of sacrifices and the rela- 
tions between Madhava and Bukka 
I, 358. 

Jainism, 315-17. 

Jain monuments, in the Vijayanagar 
empire, 407-408. 

Jain-Vai$nava compact, 315-16. 

Jakkanna, a sati, patron deity of the 
Tottiyans, 254. 
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Jakkanna, a court poet of Deva Raya 
II, and author of the Vikramarka- 
caritam , 374. 

Jala durga (fort surrounded by 
water), 155. 

Jalakri^a, water sports, represented 
in the sculptures round the “Throne 
Platform,” 403. 

Jalal-ad-Din, Sultan of Honavar and 
a tributary of Harihara I, 145. 

Jalal-ud-din, of Madura and Muham- 
mad Bin Tughlak, 300-301. 

Jambavatikalyanam, a drama written 
by Krsnadeva Raya to be enacted 
during the Spring festival of Sri 
Virupak§a, 294, 344, 365; Krsnadeva 
Raya’s views on the maintenance 
of the social solidarity of the 
people contained in, 240. 

Jambavatikalyanam, a work of 
fikamranatha, 367. 

Jambukesvaram (Gajaranya, Gaja- 
ranyak§etram, Tiruvanaikkaval) , 
301, 333, 336 ; assignment of duties 
to the Kallavelaikkarars by the 
assembly of, 131-32 ; the Kama- 
koti pitha transferred to, 336. 

Janavasya ( Mallikarjunavijaya ), a 
work of Kallarasa, 382. 

Jangamas (Lingayats) , 282, 304, 308; 
taxes on, 69. 

Jayadeva, author of the Gitagovinda , 
a lyrical drama and the Prasanna- 
rdghava, 367. 

Jayantasena, a raga invented by 
Raghunatha, 297, 371. 

Jayarekhapatrika, certificate of vic- 
tory, 121. 

Jayaswal, K. P., on the interpreta- 
tion of the term Dandtanayaka , 33. 

Jaya Tirtha, a disciple of Ak$obhya 
Tirtha, 314. 

Jesuits, the, and education, 349 ; and 
the spread of Christianity, 317-18. 

Jesuit painters and painting and 
Venkata II, 413-414. 

Jina KancI, same as Tirupparutti- 
ku&ram, 408. 

JirLji, fort of, 7 ; Gdpanna, governor 
of, 303 ; the Nayak of, a tributary 
of Vijayanagar in 1611, 50; Nicholas 
Pimenta, on the seat of the Nayak 
of, 271-72 ; Surappa Nayaka, the 
ruler of, 367 ; Venkata, Viceroy of, 
204. 

Jivanmuktiviveka, a work of Madhava, 
357. 

Jlvitakkdrar, 94. 

Jivitappariu, 51, 93. 


Jivitas, 93, 105. 

Jnanaprakasa Pandaram, founder of 
the Dharmapuram matha (?), 337. 

Jndpakam (memo?) 118. 

Jnanappallu , a work of Kamalai 
Jnanaprakasa Panditar, 386. 

Jnanaprakasa Desikar, author of a 
Manjarippa in praise of Krsnadeva 
Raya and the Kacci Kulambakam, 
384. 

Jnanaprakasar, author of the Tiru - 
voriiyur Puranam, Sankarpanira- 
karana urai , and Sivajnanasiddiyar 
Parappakka urai, 386. 

Jnanasivacaryas, of Mullamdram, 337. 

Jogis, travelling mendicants, 345. 

John Nieuhoff, views of, regarding 
the judges in villages, 112. 

Joint ownership of land, see gana 
bhogam , 209-11. 

Jotishee (Joshce), a village func- 
tionary, 218. 

Justice, administration of, 5, 99 ; by 
the sabha, 214. 

Judicial procedure, 117-126. 

Judicial punishment, 126-130. 

Jyotisa, decision regarding the right 
of, by the agent of Ramadeva 
Maharaya, 219. 

K 

Kacci Kalambakam, a work of Jnana- 
prakasa Desikar, 384. 

Kaccirayar, consulted by Aramalatta 
Nayinar before granting privileges 
to the Kaikkolas of Vajudilambattu 
rajya, 248. 

Kaikkola Mudalis, acted as judges in 
Aindan’s case, 125 ; grant of Suvan - 
diram to the goldsmiths by, and 
the trustees of a temple, 220. 

Kaikkolas, rates of taxes from, 54 ; 
charter of Cikka Kampana Udaiyar 
to, 189 ; of Valudilambattu rajya, 
grant of privileges to, by Arama- 
latta Nayigar as at Kancipuram and 
Virincipuram, 247-48; street of the, 
at Madamb^kkam, 247 ; of the 
Tiruvadi rajya, accorded privileges 
by the Ilaivaniyars, 248 ; of Tribhu- 
vanamahadeviparru, Naduvukarai- 
parru, and Nenmalai parru, grant of 
privileges to the, 248. 

Kaikkolatteru , weavers’ street, 280. 

Kalahasti, a pilgrim centre, 333; addi- 
tions to the temple at, by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 323; mantapas at, 7 ; 
tower at, constructed by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 397. 
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Kalahasti Mahatmyam, a work of 
Dhurjati, 377. 

Kdlahastisvara Satakam, a work of 
Dhurjati, 377. 

Kalamadhaviya , a work of Madhava, 
357. 

Kalameghappulavar, a poet of the 
time of Tirumalayya deva, 384. 

Kalangada Kandan Kan, a title con- 
ferred on Ponnan Kon Elamban 
for supplying kids to the temple of 
Konattunacciyar, 215. 

Kalanirnaya, same as Kalamddha - 
viya, 357. 

Kalapurnodayamu , a work of 
Pingali Suranna, 377-78. 

Kallarasa, author of Janavasya or 
Mallik&rjunavijaya , 382 . 

Kamalai Jnanaprakasa Panditar, ap- 
pointed superintendent of some 
temples, 385-86; author of Anuttdna 
Agava l, £ivapu§ai Agaval , Siva- 
nanda Bodam, Jnanappallu , Attu- 
vakkattalai, Anviamalaikovai , Ayi- 
rappadal , Tirumaluvadipuranam, 
Putpavidhi and the Pumdlai , 386. 

Kamalalayapuranam, a work of 
Maraijnanasambandar, 385. 

Kamambika, wife of Sangama, 304. 

Kama Nayaka, the chief guard of 
Krsnadeva Raya, contingent of, to 
Raicur, 39. 

Kamappa Nayaka, Parupatyagar of 
the Seringapatam country, 231. 

Kammdlar, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Kammalatteru, artisans’ street, 280. 

Kammas, 6. 

Kampa I (Kampana) , see Kampana T, 
2, 359. 

Kampadeva Anna, an officer under 
Acyuta Raya, 223. 

Kampala , a form of Kampana, 183/n. 

Kampana , an administrative division, 
183 ; Fleet on, 183 fn. 

Kampana, a son of Sayana, 359. 

Kampana I (Kampa) , one of the 
founders of Vijayanagar, 2; governor 
of the Udayagiri rajya, 385, 186-7 ; 
grandfather of Singanna 0<Jeya, 
308 ; Sayana the minister of, 359. 

Kampana (Kumara), son of Bukka, 
175, 185, 303, 307, 364, GangadevI, 
the wife of, 355, 364; a doorkeeper 
under the Hoysalas, 39 ; Kriya- 
sakti Pandita, the kulaguru of, 307; 
governor of the Muluvagil king- 
dom, 185; conquest of the Co]a- 
mandalam. and South India freed 


by, 2, 175, 364; conquest of Madura 
by, 356; Madura Sultanate put an 
enft to by, 301; grant of an adhyaya- 
navrtti during the time of, 350; help- 
ed by Somappa Dandanayaka and 
Gopanna Udaiyar in the conquest 
of Madura, 3.88 ; hand to hand fight 
of, with the Sambuvaraya, 153 ; the 
Sambuvaraya killed by, according to 
the Madhuravijayam , 169; ministers 
and officers: Somappa Udaiyar, or 
Dandanayaka, Mahapradhani, 86, 
169, 189 ; Goppanangal, an officer 
under, 189 ; Vittappar, Vittappara- 
sar, Vittappayyap, a treasurer and 
minister under 86, 189, 225 ; open- 
ing of the Srirangarn temple and 
the reconsecration of Ranganatha 
by, 303 fn., 356; settlement of a 
dispute in the Tiruvorriyur temple 
under the orders of, 116; water 
sports of, with GangadevI and other 
women, 269. 

Kampana Udaiyar, see Kampana, 39, 
86, 116, 189, 350. 

Kdndci, 122. 

Kanakadasa, composition of songs by, 
297. 

Kanakagiri, Nadendla Appa, appoint- 
ed governor of, 277, and fn. 

KancI (see also Conjeevaram) , 119 ; 
a pilgrim centre, 333 ; additions to 
the temple at, by Sri Ranga, 327; 
gifts of Tirumala I to, 327; grant of 
privileges to the Knikkolas by 
Aramalatta Nayanar, 248 and fn.; 
Kaccikalambakam , a work on the 
greatness of, 384 ; the Kamakoti 
pitha located at, 334 ; part of the 
acdryas of, in the Jain-Vaisnava 
compact, 316; Tatacarya, manager 
of the Vaisnava temples at, 367-68; 
tnlabhdra performed by Acyuta 
Raya at, 324; the Pnncalas at Tiru*? 
vamattur granted privileges similar 
to those enjoyed at, 247; privileges 
of the Kaikkolas of, 247 ; the 
Varadardjastava of Appayya Dik- 
sita in praise of Varadaraja of, 369. 

Kanddcdra , military department, 158. 

Kandahalli, towers built for the fort 
at, 156. 

Kandala Appalacarya, a scholar of 
the time of Venkata II, 328. 

Kandala Srirangacarya, a Sri-Vaisnava 
teacher, 327. 

Kandanavolu (Kumul), fort of, in 
the occupation of Savai, (the Adil 
KHan), 152. 

Kaniy&lan, 105. * 

Kanmdias, same as Piincalas, 246, 247. 
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Kannada literature, 380-83. 

Kapoadigas, 256. 

Kauua^iyas (Hoysalas) , 24, 24fn., 93; 
heavy taxes under, 95, 97; revision 
of taxes on account of the lands 
having been in their hands, 55. 

Kannanur, capital of a chief, 303. 

Kannappa, sculpture of, in the Malli- 
karjuna temple, 397. 

Kanyadana , agreement among the 
Brahmans of Padaivldu regarding, 
22-3, 256-57; only form of marriage 
popular in Vijayanagar, 255. 

Kap, Mudda Heggade, chief of, 221. 

Kapus, 106, 246. 

Kar, 84. 

Karagrdma, a revenue village, 42. 

Karaiyidu, system of periodical re- 
distribution of lands, 210. 

Karanika, ( Karnam , Senabova), 38, 
218, 237 ; onerous duties of, 219-220. 

Karivi, razor, 63 fn. 

Karmavipaka, same as Prayascitta - 
sudhanidhi, 359. 

Karnam Basaparasa, grant by, to 
Nattuva Nagayya, whose father 
Cegayya was connected with the 
drama Tayikundanataka, 294. 

Kamata, a school of music, 298; wo- 
men proficient in, 271. 

Karnataka generals, appointed vice- 
roys in the Tamil country, 239. 

Karnatakasabdanusasana, a work of 
Bhatta Kalankadeva, 383. 

Karnataka Vidya Vilasa, a title of 
Harihara II, 355, 381. 

Karpasanam land, 42, 53 fn. 

K&ryakarta, a title taken by the Pra- 
dhdnis, 34; the provincial governor 
known as, 192. 

Karyattuku kadavar, a title taken 
by the Pradlianis , 34. 

Karyattukku karttarada, a title taken 
by the Pradhdnis, 34. 

Kasayam, the term used in the Cola 
days, 75. 

Kasikandam, a work of Ativlra Rama 
Papdya, 386. 

Kdsikhandam , a work of Srlnatha, 
373. 

Kathari , sword, 153. 

Kathari Sdluva, origin of the title, 
153. 

Kathari Saluva, (Narasimha) the 
siege of a fort by, *157. 

Kattuguttagai, same as contract, 79. 


Katyayana, followed by Madhava, 
108-109. 

Kautalya, 108, 171; on recruitment to 
the infantry, 146; on the smallness 
of the Cabinet, 29; on the use of 
spies to watch the actions of the 
ministers, 31. 

Kdval rights, 132 ; tenure, 133. 

Kavalggirs and police organisation, 
131-33. 

Kavali Venkataramasvami, on the 
date of Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 

Kavataladasime, heavy taxation in, 
96. 

Kaveripakkam (Vikramabharana- 
caturvedimangalam) , a taniyur, 
181 ; mahasabha of, 208. 

Kavirasapanditar, author of Ananda - 
malaif Varakimalai and a transla- 
tion of the Soundaryalaharl , 385. 

Kdvydlankdra Kdmadhenu, commen- 
tary on the, by Gopa Tippa, 364. 

Kayal, Salvanayque, lord of, 192. 

Kdyasthas , officers, 276, 277. 

Keladi Rama Rajayya,. grant of an 
umbali by, 129. 

Kharvata(m) an administrative unit 
178; Liiders on, 184. 

Kilavan Setupati Muddu Ramalinga 
Pandudaiyan Torai, applied to, by 
Paluttandi Kuppacari Ambalakka- 
ran, 273.’ 

King and the administration of jus- 
tice, 20-21; no law maker, 103. 

“King’s Guard”, 141. 

Kodage, grant of a, to Malli, 168. 

Kodandarama, Venkayya, a contem- 
porary of, 380. 

Kodangai Nayakkars, eighteen, as- 
sembly of, 117. 

Koduhgalur, fisheries let out on con- 
tract at, 80. 

Kolattam, an amusement, 296; dance, 
painted in the temple of Vardha- 
mana at Tirupparuttikunram, 412. 

Kondamarasayya, Rayasam of Krsna- 
deva Raya, 37; governor of Udaya- 
giri, 192. 

Kondavldu, conquered by Sri Ranga I, 
186; inscription of Krsnadeva Raya 
at, mentions rates of taxes levied 
on commodities, 59-60; Nadlndla 
Gopa, Governor of, 378 ; Nandela 
Appa, Governor of, 191; siege of, by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 266; Saluva Tim- 
ma, Governor of 191-192 ; Srlnatha, 
the court poet of the Reddis of, 373. 

Kop^dja, a barber, favour shown to, 
248-49, and fn.; petition of, for the 
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remission of the taxes on his com- 
munity, 65 and fn. 

Koneti Ayyao, agreement of, with 
Ubhayavedantacarya fittur Tiru- 
malai Kumara Tatacarya regarding 
mortgaged temple lands, 227. 

Konetinatha, author of the Bdla 
Bhagavatamu, 379. 

Kongarayar, consulted by Aramalatta 
Nayipar before granting privileges 
to the Kaikkolas of the Valudilam- 
battu rajya, 248; represented the 
nattavar of Idaiyarru parru, 247. 

Koraun (Koran) ordered by Deva 
Raya II to be placed before his 
throne, 162; placed before Rama 
Raja, 320. 

Korukkai, decision at, of the Valangai 
and Idangai sects to offer civil re- 
sistance to government, 93-94. 

Kotikanyadanam Tatacarya, same as 
Tatacarya, 367. 

Kottai, fort, 68 and fn. 

Kottam, a division of the rajya , 178, 
180; divided into nadus . 180-81; 

and nirvrtti, 182 fn.; and Valanddu, 
180-81/n.; Amur Kottam, 179; Kali- 
yur Kottam, 182; Paduvur Kottam, 
181; Paiakunra Kottam, 181. 

Kdyil kanakku, temple accountant 
332. 

Kdyil kelvi, manager of the temple, 
332 . 

Koyilolugu, on the travels of 6r5 
Ranganatha, 303. 

Krimikantha, Cola king, removal of 
the Govindaraja idol, from the 
temple at Cidambaram by, 325 fn. 

Kriyasakti Pandita, (Kriyasakti, Kri- 
yasakti Guru), a Pasupata, 307; a 
guru of Caunda Madhava, 363; of 
the early Vijayanagar kings, 321 ; 
part of, in the saving of Hinduism 
from Islamic aggression, 304. 

Krsna, see Acyuta, 304. 

Kr§na, the cousin of the last Tirthan- 
kara, 412. 

Krsna, great grandfather of Ragha- 
vendra, taught Krsnadeva Raya how 
to play on the vina, 297. 

Krsna, God, devotion of the Valla - 
bhacarya sect to, 313 ; image of, 
brought from Udayagiri by Krsna- 
deva Raya, and enshrined at the 
capital, 323, 391; life of, depicted in 
panel groups in the Hazara Rama- 
svami temple, 392-93. 

Krsna, R., northern boundary of the 
empire, 107, 176, 177, 


Krsnadeva Raya, emperor, 3, 4, 68, 
158, 171 ; son of Narasa, 382 ; a 
Tuluva, 322; greatest of the Tuluva 
kings, 17; had twelve lawful wives, 
263; Cinna devl, queen of, 377 ; 
daughter of, an expert in chess, 293; 
father of Tirumalamba, 367; Prime 
Minister, Saluva Timma, 35, 111, 
191-92, 365; contemporary of Pra- 
tapa Rudra, 366; so-called abdica- 
tion of, 15-16, and fn.; account of, 
given in the Rdyavdcakamu by the 
sthandpati of Visvanatha Nay aka, 
198; additions to the Vitthala tem- 
ple by, 391, 393; administration of 
the Tiruvarur temple by, 384; ad- 
ministration of Vijayanagar, stabi- 
lised by, 9; administrative arrange- 
ment of the Ummattur country by, 
after its conquest, 169; Allasani 
Peddana, the poet laureate of his 
court, patronised by, 26, 376-77 ; a 
man of letters, 6, 100, 355, 365; 
amount of revenue paid to, by 
eastern Carnataka 50; and his 
Council, 24-25; and the “wife” of the 
Gajapati, 167; a patron of scholars, 
6, 355, 365, 374; Apatsahayan of 
Tirukkadiyur, a general under, 144, 
242; appointment of an accountant 
by, 237; appointment of his son 
Tirumala as yuvaraja when six 
years old, 12 and 12 fn.; appoint- 
ment by, of Venkata Tataya- 
raja, to enquire into social matters, 
116-17; a staunch devotee of Veh- 
katesa, 401; author of the Amukta - 
malyada, 365, 374-76, of the Jamba - 
vatikalyanam , 294, 365, of Madala - 
sacaritra , Rasamanjari , Satyavadhu 
prenanam , Sakalakathasarasangra - 
ham , j Suktinaipuni jnanacintamani, 
365; benefactions of, to temples, 
323-24; betel page of, 274; blinded 
and imprisoned Saluva Timma be- 
sides others, and ruined his family, 
30, 124, 195; but did not execute 
him, 240; Brahman ministers under, 
241 ; built a gopura at Kalahasti, 
397; built a part of the northern 
gopura at Cidambaram, 322, 322 fn.; 
325 fn., 397, 398; built a tower on 
the south side of the outer enclo- 
sure of the Ekambaranatha temple 
at Conjeevaram, 398; cannon taken 
to Raicur by, 150; commission to 
Pemmasani Ramalinga by, 154; con- 
quest of the Sultan of Bidar by, 147; 
construction by, of a lake near the 
capital, 74; of the “House of Vic- 
tory,” after his return from Orissa, 
402; of the •Krsnasvami temple, 
391; and his Council, 29, 32, 164; 
coronation of, attended by feuda- 
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tory chiefs, 10; performed by Saluva 
Timma, 11; dalavdy of, in Hassan 
Sthala, 140 fn.; announcement 
of war by, to neutral neighbouring 
states, 171-72; division of the army 
into seven wings by, at Raicur, 
152; doings of, after the capture of 
Ahmadnagar, 157-58; dress of, 284; 
embassy sent by, to the Portuguese 
court in 1511, 174; encouragement 
given to the soldiers of Raicur by, 
154-155 ; equipment of the army 
of, that marched to Raicur, 
137 ; estimate of the strength 
of his army by Paes, Nuniz, 
the Rayavacakamu , and the 
Krsnarayavijayamu , 135, 136; esti- 
mate of the wealth of, by Paes, 50; 
execution of prisoners by, 127-28; 
exemption of the tenants colonis- 
ing Arasarkoyil, during the time of, 
85; expedition of, to Ceylon, 176; 
figure of, sculptured in relief in the 
niche in the northern gopuram at 
Cidambaram, 398; painted figure of, 
and his father, in the palace, 277, 
413; figure of, and his queens, 
in the Tirumalai temple, 323, 401; 
followed by two of his queens to 
Kondavidu, 266; followed to Raicur 
by the Governor of Vijayanagar 
with a contingent, 234; gift by, to 
Alagiya Tiruccirrambalamudaiya 
Tambiranar, 325 fn.; gift of lands 
by, to the people for making im- 
provements, 84; gifts by, to the 
messengers from Birar, Bidar, and 
Golkonda, 172; grant by, of a vil- 
lage to Nandi Timmayya, 293 fn.; 
Gutti rajya became a subdivision 
of -the Penugonda rajya during the 
time of, 180; Haribhatta, a contem- 
porary of, 393; human sacrifice 
offered by, 345; improvements to 
the Tirumalai temple by, 401; in- 
duced to attack Calicut, 177 ; invita- 
tion by, of VIra Bhadra for a duel 
with a professional man, 292 fn.; 
Kama Nayaka, the Chief Guard of, 
39; Kannada poets during the days 
of, 382-83; “ King’s Guard ” of, 141; 
Kondavidu inscription of, 59-60 : 
the larger assembly of, 27; literary 
importance of the reign of, 365-60, 
374, 387; Mangarasayya_ the Vasal 
Karanikkam of, 38; Manjdrippji, in 
praise of, by Jnanaprakasa Desikar, 
384; mention of engines by, in his 
Amuktamdlyada , 150; Moors, in the 
service of, 162, 319; Nadlndla Gopa, 
his Governor at Kondavidu,’ 378 ; 
the nobles and the ^contingents that 
followed him to Raicur, 138; orna- 
ments of, 287; Paes on the captains 


( nayakas ) under, 197-98; Paes on 
the extent of the empire of, 176-77; 
Paes on the harem of, 265 ; the 
Pdrijatdpaharanamu of Nandi Tim- 
manna dedicated to, 377; patron- 
age of Jainism by, 1317; 
patronage of Vyasaraya by, 
324, 336, 365; performance of the 
Spring festival by, 343-44; petition 
to, by the authorities of the tem- 
ple at Tiruvamattur, 112; practice 
of wrestling by, 291; principles cf, 
regarding war, 166; purchase of 
horses by, 99, 148; reconquest of 
territories by, 176; regulated pro- 
gramme of, 276-77 ; remission of 
10,000 varahas to the Siva and 
Visnu temples by, 225, 226, 322, 
325 fn.; remission of the tax on 
marriages by, 24, 70-71; respect of, 
for Brahmans, 240; review of forces 
by, 161; Saluva Timma’s part in 
the wars of, 34; the Sangitasuryoda - 
ya of Laksminarayana dedicated to, 
366; sent advance troops to Raicur, 
151; siege by, of the city where the 
lord of the land of “Catuir” was, 
157; siege by, of Raicur, 157; solici- 
tude of, for non-combatants, 167-68; 
spies of, in the kingdoms of his 
northern neighbours, 171; survey 
and assessments of lands by, 45-46; 
Tamil poets during the time of, 
384-85; Timmanna Kavi, a contem- 
porary of, 382; took the field to 
quell even a small rebellion, 154; 
unrivalled in music, 297; Vaisnav- 
ism under, 322-24; Vallabhacarya 
in the court of, 313; on the admi- 
nistration of justice, 322; on the 
appointment of Brahmans to places 
of responsibility, 242; on the aug- 
mentation of the financial resour- 
ces of the State, 74; on Cabinet 
secret, 29-30; on the captured, 167; 
on clemency, 127; on the daily pro - 
gramme of the king, 276; on the 
duties of kings, 18, 22, 25-26; on 
the employment of spies, 171; on 
'the encouragement given 'to the 
mendicants, 19; on the entertain- 
ment of Brahmans in the military, 
143-44; on the expenditure of a 
king, 99, 101, 148 ; on frank talk 
with, and the rewarding of ambas- 
sadors, 172; on hoarding, 101; on 
the importance of the king in the 
body politic, 9; on the importance 
of the protection of Dharma, 21; 
on kings going personally to battle, 
154; on the king’s watching the 
actions of ministers through spies, 
31; on the maintenance of the soci- 
al solidarity of the people, 240; 
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on the necessity for following 
Dharma, 104; on the policy to be 
pursued regarding neighbouring 
states and forest tribes, 170; on the 
powers of the Imperial Council, 31; 
on the punishment to be meted to 
treasonous persons, 105; on the 
qualifications of a minister, 30; on 
die rearing of forests, 155; on the 
recalling of the subjects when they 
leave the State on account of 
suffering, 94; on the separation of 
the functions of a Parupatyagar 
from those of a temple manager, 
232-33; on the value of a big Secre- 
tariat, 36; on the value of danda , 
103; succeeded by Acyuta Raya, 4. 

Krsna dhyana Paddhati , a work 
of Appayya DIk§Ita, 369. 

Krsnamisra, author of the drama, 
Prabodhacandrodaya, 356, 365, 374. 

Krsnappa Nayaka, an adappam of 
Sadasiva, 274/n. 

Krsnappa (Nayaka of Madura) , 
father of VIrappa Nayaka, 386 ; a 
subordinate of Rama Raja Vitthala, 
203. 

Krsnappa Nayaka, (of Jinji), repairs 
by, to the Govindaraja shrine at 
Cidambaram, 330. 

Kr§na Raja, the Nandyaia chief, pat- 
ron of Pingali Suranna, 177. 

Krsnarayavijayamu of Kumara 
Dhurjati, 10, 24; on Krsnadeva 

Raya sending spies to the kingdoms 
of his northern neighbours, 171; 
on the strength of Krsnadeva 
Raya’s army, 135. 

KrsTidrjunasamv adam, a Telugu work 
by Gopa, 365-66. 

Krsnasvami temple, architectural fea - 
tures of the, 391-92. 

Krsna VIrappa Nayaka, constructions 
by, at Madura, 400 /n. 

Kudikalyanam, 69 /n. 

Kudike marriage (?) 69. 

Kudimakkal, taxes on, 64. 

Kudiningddevadanam , 54, 214. 

Kv4u, 390. 

Kulburga, adjoined the Vijayanagar 
empire, 175; Sultan Muhammad of, 
134. 

Kulottunga II, Govindaraja idol, at 
Cidambaram, thrown into the sea 
by, 325 in. 

Kumara Dhurjati, the author of the 
Krsnarayaviiayamu, 10. 

Kumara Kampana, see Kampana, 2, 
175, 307. 


Kumara Karupparar, the founder of 
the Dharmapuram matha (?), 337. 

Kumarasarasvati, a scholar patronis- 
ed by Krsnadeva Raya, 385. 

Kumara Valmiki, author of the 
Bdmayana in Kannada, 383. 

Kumara Vyasa, author of the Ma/ia- 
bharata , 383; joint author with 

Camarasa, of the Bhv.rata in Kan- 
nada, 381. 

Kumbakonam, a pilgrim centre, 333; 
controversy between Vijaylndra 
TIrtha and a VIra 6aiva guru at, 
330; the Kamakoti pltha transferred 
to, 336; Madhva matha at, 307; 
paintings in the &arngapani temple 
at, 412; paintings of scenes from the 
Ramayana, in the Ramasvami tem- 
ple at, 411-12 ; Sudhindra TIrtha 
lived at, 371 ; Vijaylndra TIrtha 
spent his last years at, 315. 

Kuiikuma vastram, a privilege, 
granted to the Badugutavaru, 119. 

Kurina Purdnam, a work of Ativlra 
Rama Pandya, 386. 

Kurxam : same as Kottam , 180; 

Korukkai Kurram, 179. 

Kurukamanmiyam , a work of Peru- 
mal Kavirayar, 385. 

Kurumbars, policy of the Vijayanagar 
kings towards the, 170. 

Kuvalayananda, a lit. work of Ap- 
payya DIksita, 355, 369, 370. 


Lakkanna Dandanayaka, a great ge- 
neral, 144; Prime Minister of Deva 
Raya II, 32, 176, 191 ; bore the title 
‘Lord of the Southern Ocean/ 176, 
187, 191; Governor of Mulbagal, 
Tekal, Tundlra, Barakuru and 
Madura Provinces, 187, 191 ; led an 
expedition to Ceylon, 34 ; Viceroy 
under Deva Raya II, issue of coins 
by, in his own name, 189. 

Laksmana Dandanatha, author of the 
Sivatattvacintamani, 381. 

Laksmana Pan^ita, author of the 
Vaidyardja Vallabha, a medical 
work, 364. 

Lak§mldeva temple, architectural 
features of the, 395. 

Lak$mikumara, same as Tatacarya 
367. 

Laksmlnarayana, author of the San- 
aitasuryodayt, a work on music, 
dedicated to Krsnadeva Raya, 366. 
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Larger Assembly of the Vijayanagar 
house, 26-27, 340 fn. 

Law, under Vijayanagar, 102-106; 
concerning the inalienable nature 
of service inams , 106; of limitation 
under Vijayanagar, 106; of treason, 
interpretation of the, in the Vija- 
yanagar days, 105-106; sources of, 
21 . 

Learning, encouragement of, under 
Vijayanagar, 100, 348, 351-52. 

Lepanayque, Lord of Vingapor, 
income and obligations of, 192, 193; 
military contributions of, 138. 

Lingo. Purdnam , a work of Ativlra 
Rama Panqlya, 386. 

Lingo Purdnam, a work of Tenali 
Ramakrsna, 378. 

Lihgaya(i)ts (Jahgamas), 304, 308; 
performance of sati by the, 259-60; 
vegetarians, 282. 

Linschotan, on the car festival, 342 ; 
on the Dombaras, 250 ; on the dress 
of the Brahmans, 243; on early 
marriages, 257 ; on the high posi- 
tions held by the Brahmans, 241 ; 
on the tonsure of widows, 262. 

Literacy, among the people, 352-53. 

Literature, Sanskrit, Telugu, Kan- 
nada and Tamil, 354-387. 

Literary activity under Vijayanagar, 
305-306. 

Local compacts, under Vijayanagar, 
229-31. 

Local government under Vijayanagar, 
5, 206-238. 

Lolla Lak$midhara, author of a com- 
mentary on Sankara’s Saundarya - 
lahari, a part of the Dawajnavild$a f 
besides other works, 366. 

Longhurst, on the method of water 
supply to the city, the sculptures 
round the “Throne Platform,” 403; 
on the stone car in front of the 
Vitthala temple, 394 ; on the style 
of the bas reliefs round the “Throne 
Platform,” 402. 

“Lord of the Southern Ocean,” the 
title taken by the Governor of 
Madura, 176, 187, 191. 

Lotus Mahal, architectural features 
of the, 408-09. 

Loyola, figure of, painted for Ven- 
kata, 414. 

Liiders, on Kharvata, 184. 

Luiz, a Brahman convert in the 
school at Punnei Kayal, 349. 
Luxuries, 287-290. 


M 

Mo ( Mono ?) 59, and fn. 

Maccapuranam, authorship of the, 
attributed to Vadamalayar, 385. 

Macdonell, on the authorship of the 
Vedic Commentaries, 361-62. 

Maddlasdcaritra , a Sanskrit work of 
Kr§nadeva Raya, 365. 

Madambakkam, grant of, to the 
temple at, by Vittappar, 189, 225 ; 
street of the Kaikkolas at, 247. 

Madanna, a great general under Vija- 
yanagar, 144. 

Madanna a Golkonda Minister, tor- 
tured to death, 127. 

Madayagari Mallanna, one of the 
astadiggajas, 374; author of the 
Rajasekharacaritramu, 366. 

Madhava (Madhavacarya), a grteat 
scholar and administrator, 144, 352, 
357; Bhoganatha, a brother of, 363; 
gurus of, 358-59 ; an orthodox 
householder^ 358 ; author of Jaimi - 
niyanydyamalavistara, Jivanmukti - 
viveka, Kdlamddhavhya and Para- 
sara-mddhaviyam or Pardsara - 
smrtivyakhyd, 103, 107, 108, 357 ; 
and the composition of the Vedic 
Commentaries, 360-63: foundation of 
a school by, and Sayana, 306; and 
the foundation of Vijayanagar, 107; 
injunctions of, with regard to the 
rates of assessment on land, 49 ; 
Minister and Kulaguru of Bukka 
I, 307 fn., 358, 361 and of Harihara II, 
241; not the Kautalya of the Vija- 
yanagar court, 108 ; and Sayana, 
identity of, 361 fn.; and Vidya- 
ranya, identification of, 359 ; treat- 
ment of adjective law by, 108-109. 

Madhava (son of Sayana), author of 
the Sarvadarsanasangraha, 358. 

Madhava, (Caunda), disciple of, 
Kriyasakti Pandita, 307, 363 ; joint 
author with Marappa of the Saiva- 
gamasdrasangraha, 307; author of 
Tatparya Dipikd, a commentary on 
the Sutasamhita, 363 ; Minister of 
Marappa, 363. 

Madhavacarya, 107, 358, 359, 360, 
361/n., 363. 

Madhavamantri, minister of Marappa, 
188, 191; minister of Bukka I, and 
Governor of the West (Banavase), 
187, 191; House Minister of Hari- 
hara II, 191. 

Mddhavtyam, meaning of the term, 
360-61. 

Madhura, poet, see Madhura Madhava 
381. 
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Madhura Madhava (Madhura), poet, 
author of the Dharmanatha Purdna, 
381. 

Madhuravani, a poetess in the court 
of Raghunatha, 372. 

Madhuravijayam, the, of GangadevI, 
12/n., 270, 355, 364; on the hand 
to hand fight between Kampana 
and the Sambuvaraya 153 ; on the 
6ambuvaraya’s defeat and death 
at the hands of Kampana, 169 ; on 
the Muhammadan occupation of 
South India, 301-02 ; on the water 
sports of Kampana with women, 
269 ; on the weapons of warfare, 
147. 

Madhva (Madhvacarya), founder of 
the Duality theory, 300, 304, 314; 
Brahmasutras, deduced by, elabo- 
rated in the Yuktimallikd of Vadi- 
raja, 370 ; the Caiurmatasara of 
Appayya Diksita written from the 
angle of vision of, 369. 

Madhvaism, 314-15. 

Madhva TIrtha, presided over the 
Uttaradi matha, 314. 

Madhyasta, functions of the, 237. 

Madura, architectural features of the 
palace at, 410 ; of the Vasanta 
mantapa and temple at, 399-400; ad- 
ministrative system of the Nayaks 
of, 34 fn.; conquest of, by 
Kampana, 39, 356 ; education at, 
349, 350 ; guarding of the bastions 
at, by the Pdlaiy agars, 198; the 
Jesuits at, 317 -i8; judicial organi- 
sation at, 111; Kampana helped 
by Sdmappa Dandanayaka and 
Gopanna Udaiyar in the conquest 
of, 188; made the headquarters of a 
separate Governorship, 176; Mang- 
ammal, queen of, 320; Nayak of, a 
betel page at the Vijayanagar court 
according to Barradas, 274 ; a tri- 
butary of Vijayanagar in 1611, 50 ; 
Nayaks of, 4 ; foundation of the 
Nayakship of, 203 ; rebellion of the 
Nayaks of, 165; Pdlaiy am s in, 143 ; 
Caldwel and Heras on the Pdlaiy a - 
gars of, 200-01 ; Sultanate of, 300- 
301, put an end to by Kampana, 
2, 175 ; Tirumandira olainayakam, 
under the Nayaks of, 38-39 ; towers 
in the temple at, constructed in 
the Vijayanagar period, 7, 397 ; 
Venkata, Viceroy of, 204; Visva- 
natha Nayaka of, 198. 

Madurai Cokkandtharuld, a work of 
Tirumalainatha, 384. 

Mdgadhas, 353. 

V.A.— 56 


Magdni, an administrative unit, 184. 
Pennamagani, 218; Santalige magani 
184. 

Maggiya Maggideva, author of some 
Satakas, 381-82. 

Mah&bharata, treatment of law in, 
102 ; (Kannada) , a work of 
Kumara Vyasa, 383. 

Mahabharata tatparya sahgraha , a 
work of Appayya Diksita, 369. 

Mahacarya of Ghatikacala, defeat by, 
of the &aiva scholars at Citrakuta, 
326 fn. 

Mahadeva Sarasvati, VIra Nara- 
simha’s grants to, 335. 

Mahaganapatistava, a work of Bhdga- 
natha, 363. 

Mahajagat, deputation of the, to 
Virupaksa II, 89. 

Mahdjana, a name of the body of 
Mahasabha or Sabhd, 112, 114, 207; 
guardians of public endowments, 
215; of Cauluru, grant to, of some 
taxes as a gift by the Vipravinodins, 
245 ; of different villages, decision 
of the, in the case of a dispute in 
the Kamesvaram Udaiya Nayanar. 
temple at Aragalur, 120, 123, 214 ; 
of Palaiyur, revival by the, of the 
old method of levying taxes, 213 ; 

Mahalihgadeva, author of Ekottara- 
satsthala and Satsthalaviveka , 381. 

Mahamuraja, a musical instrument, 
296. 

Mahdnadprabhu , the Pattanasvami, of 
the rural areas, 237-38. 

Mahanadu, general assembly, 213, 
223. 

Mahdnavami torches, remission of, to 
the barbers, 249. 

Mahapradhani, office of the, 32. 

Maharajas , the priests of the mem- 
bers of the Vallabhacarya sect, 313. 

Maharajavada , same as Marjavada, 
184. 

Maharajyas : Araga, 180; Candragiri, 
180; Padaivldu, 180. 

Mahasabhd, called Mohdjanas, 207; 
Sabhd called, 208. 

Mahasirah Pradhani , had a seat in 
the Imperial Council, 28. 

Mahatantra, army, 235. 

Mdhesvaras, temple trustees, 226. 

Mahisdsura Narapati Vijaya, the, on 
the anti-Brahmanical tendencies of 
Rama Raja, 24$-43. 

Maine, Sir H. S., on judicial organi- 
sation, 109. 
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Maintainer of the castes, (upholder 
of the duties of castes), a title 
taken by the Vijayanagar kings, 
20, 240. 

Makkal, tax on the house of, 56. 

Malabraya , 42, 90. 

Malakappa, chief of Hande Ananta- 
puram, occupation of Ahdbalam, 
by, 327. 

Malavarayaa(r), caused disturbance 
to people, 125, 128-29. 

Malabar, could not be conquered by 
Vijayanagar, 177. 

Malibar, (Malabar), the Vijayanagar 
empire extended to, 175. 

Malik Kafur, invasion of South India 
by, 217. 

M?llanarya, author of the Bhavacinta - 
ratna, and VirasaivRmrta Purana, 
382-83. 

Mallapanayque, lord of the country 
of Avaly, income and obligations 
of, 193; military contributions of, 
138. 

Mallappa, Jaina, settlement of a dis- 
pute by, 117. 

Mallikarjuna, see Mallikarjuna Raya, 
3, 100, 194, 294, 322 fn. 

Mallikarjuna Maharaya, see Malli- 
karjuna Raya, 188, 333. 

Mallikarjuna Raya, (Mallikarjuna, 
Mallikarjuna Maharaya) grant of 
one-fifth of his revenue to the 
pagodas, 100; gift of, to a scholar 
Aditya Raya, 352; gift of, to the 
Virupaksa temple, 333; poet Ganga- 
dhara, contemporary of, 294; 
Ramacandra Dandanayaka, minister 
of, 188; Timmanna Dandanayaka, 
191, 396; predecessor of Virupaksa, 
322 fn . ; rise of Saluva Narasimha 
during the period of, 194; scholars 
during the period of, 382. 

Mallikarjuna temple, architectural 
features of the, 397. 

Mallikdrjunavijaya (Janavasya) , 382. 

Malyavanta Raghunatha temple, 
architectural features of the, 394. 

Manaikkudaiy&r, tax on, 63. 

Manavala, image of, set up at £ri- 
musnam, 229. 

Manavala Mahamuni, and the founda- 
tion of the sect of Tehgalais, 312, 
313. 

Mandala, assembled body, 93. 

Mandalam, country, 93, 94. 

Mandalam, connotation of the term, 
178, 179-180; Chararfiaodel (Coja- 
mandajam), 176; Colamandalam 


(Charamaodel), 176, 179, 208; con- 
quest of the, by Kampana, 356, 364; 
remission of taxes in, by Kr§na- 
deva Raya, 225, 226, 322; 325 fi i; 
Jayangondasolamandalam, 179, 181; 
Magadai mandalam, 95, 179, 180fn.; 
238; fiscal regulations in by Narayya 
Nayakkar, 90; reform in the mea- 
suring rods in, 47; Nigirilisdla- 
mandalam, 179, 180 fn.; Ton<Jai- 
mandalam, 179, 182. 

Mandala Puradar, author of the 
Nikandu Cuddmani, a Lexicon, and 
the tiruppuical Puranam, 384-5. 

Maneyapradhana (House Minister), 
38. 

Mangadu, agreement among the vil- 
lagers of, not to give lands as 
stridhana, 256; regarding selling of 
land to an outsider, 211. 

Mangalam, a small administrative 
unit, 181. 

Mangamarkattar, petition of, to 
Rama Raja Vitthala, 118. 

Mangammal, queen of Madura, deci- 
sion of, regarding the right of the 
Sourastras to perform upakarma, 
255; grant by, to the Daraga of 
Babanatta, 320. 

Manikkavacakar (Tiruvadavur Naya- 
nar), a 6aiva saint, 116, 299. 

Maniam, (a village headman), tax 
on, 64. 

Mansab, 35. 

Mansabdar, and Dandanayaka , 35. 

Mantriparisad , 27. 

Manu, a jurist, 102; on danda , 103; 
on the life of a widow, 262 fn . 

Manucaritamu, of Allasani Peddana, 
26, 26 fn., 323, 376 ; on the Assembly 
of Kr§nadeva Raya, 27. 

Manya(m), 236; grant of, to govern- 
ment servants, 98; to the Ayagars, 
219. 

Maraijhanasambandar, author of 
PatipasupdSappanuval, Sankax - 
panirdkaranam , Paramdpadesam, 

Mundinilai , Saivasamayanexh Para- 
matatimirabdnu , Sakalagamasaram, 
Kamalalayapuranam, Amnagin- 
puranam and Sivadharumottaram , 
385. ‘ 

Maranagapporul, a work of Perumal 
Kavirayar, 385. 

Maranalarikdram , a work of Perumal 
Kavirayar, 385. 

Marankilavimanimalai , a work of 
Perumal Kavirayar, 385. 

Mdranpdppavinam, a work of Peru- 
mal Kavirayar, 385. 
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Marappa, brother of Harihara, 363 ; 
one of the founders of Vijayanagar, 
2; ruler of Araga, 185; Caun<Ja 
Madhava, Minister of, 188, 191, 363; 
joint author with Madhava of the 
Saivagamasdrasangraham, 307. 

Marco Polo, on the great value at- 
tached to horses, 148 fn. 

M ariciparinayam, a love poem, written 
by Mohanangi, 367. 

Marjavada^, an abridged form of 
Maharajavada, 184; Penugonda 
Marjavada, Udayagivi Marjavada, 
184. 

Mdrkanijieya Purana, materials for 
Peddana’s Manucaritam taken 
from, 376. 

Marriage, kanydddna, popular, 255 ; 
celebrated early, 257 ; dowry system 
in, 256-57 ; fee on, made as a gift 
by Kampadeva Anna, 223-24 ; regu- 
lation by the Settis for the women 
who lapsed from, 224 ; remission of 
tax on, 69, 70-71 and 70 fn., 88. 

Maruttardtcaritram, a work of Srl- 
natha, 373. 

Masantikara, 211 . 

Masulipatam, embassy sent by Ven- 
kata II to the British traders at, 
174. 

Mathas: encouragement given to, 20; 
encouragement of education by, 
351 ; nature and functions of, 333- 
38 ; Biksamatha, 332, 385 ; Dharma- 
puram Matha, 337 ; Golaki Matha, 
336-37 ; Jain matha at Tirunarun- 
kondai, 384; Kamakoti PItha, 334- 
36 ; established at KancI by Sankara 
and transferred to Kumbakfinam, 
306 ; Paramasivendra, Pontiff of, 
335 ; Padaraya Matha, Padmanabha 
Tirtha and Srlpadaraya, heads of 
the, 314 ; Soude Matha, a Madhava 
matha, 315; Srngeri Matha, found- 
ed by Sri Sankara, account of the, 
299, 306, 334; honours shown to 
three families by, 362 ; and Vijaya- 
nagar, 304, 321 ; Sumatlndra Matha, 
371; Tiruvavaduturai Matha, 337- 
38; Vyasaraya Matha, 336. 

Matsya Purana (Telugu), written by 
Haribhatta, 366. 

Mayana, father of Madhavacarya, 
357. 

Mayana, a son of Say ana, 359. 

Mayikottapura, Pedda Ceppappa 
Reddi, desayi of, 160. 

Measure (Area): KuU , 54, 84, 215, 
350 ; Kunta, 351 ; Md, 54, 55, 95, 132; 
Plough, 84; Veli, 45, 52, 53. 


Measure (Cubic) : Kalam , 54, 85;; 
Khanduga, 45, 238 ; Kolagas, 45, 
215; Kottai, 68 fn.; Kuruni , 132; 
Kutti , 48; Mana, 232; Padakku , 54, 
270; Putth 45; Turn, 45; Tuni, 54. 

Measure (Distance) : Amada (ten 
miles), Gross (league), 176; 
League (three miles), 176, 406 and 
fn.; Parasangs , (seven miles), 175, 
406 and fn. 

Measure (Weight) : Du, 70 ; Man, 
281 ; Mangelins, 67 ; Ser, 70. 

Measuring Hods : Gandarayagandan 
kdl 9 46 fn.; 47; Mandya , 46/n.; 
Muvayiravan kol, 15 ft. long, 23, 
46/n.; Nadalavu kol, 46 fn.; 47; 
Panirandadi kol , 46 fn. ; Padindradi 
kdl, 46 fn.; poles of 20, 24, 30 
and 32 feet, 46 fn. : Rajavibhddan 
Alapadinettadi kdl , 46 fn.; Raja - 
vibhadan kdl, 46 fn., 47; standard 
rod of 34 feet, 46 fn 47, 95; Tadi , 
46 fn.; Unjalparaisarivutadi, 46 fn.; 
varieties in, 23 ; want of unifor- 
mity and reforms in, 46-47. 

Melkote, grants to the temple at, by 
Sri Ranga, 327, 328 ; role of the 
Acdryas of, in the Jain-Vai§nava 
compact, 316. 

Meykandadeva, author of the Siva- 
j ndnabodham, 309 and fn. 

Meykaval, watchman in a temple, 
125, 332. 

Migrations of people in the Vijaya- 
nagar days, 6, 94-96. 

Military: architecture in Vijayanagar, 
405-407 ; expenditure on the, 99 ; 
organisation, 134-174 ; character of 
the wars, 166-69; department, 25, 
158-166; divisions of the army, 144- 
150; foreign policy, 169-174 ; fort 
and the siege, 155-158 ; march and 
the fight, 150-55 ; recruitment for 
the army, 136-144 ; reforms of 
Deva Raya, 3, 161-63, 319 ; review, 
160-61, 272, 339; strength, 134-36; 
routes, 161. 

Ming Emperor of China, Taitsu, 173. 

Ministerial Council, Senapati, a mem- 
ber of, 158. 

Ministers, qualifications of, 30 ; 
sometimes appointed Provincial 
Governors, 32, 191; tenure of, 32. 

Minor local officers and dignitaries 
under Vijayanagar, 231-38. 

Mitayi angadi , sweetmeat shops, 284. 

Mohanangi, authoress of the Marici- 
parinayam, 367. 

Moreland, on the method of collec- 
tion of state revenues under Vija- 
yanagar, 78-81. 
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Moors, quarter of the, 280, 319; use 
of wheat by, 281. 

Mudda Dandanatha, Prime Minister 
under Bukka I, and Harihara II, 
30. 

Mudda Heggade, chief of Kap, 221. 

Muddappa, one of the founders of 
Vijayanagar, 2. 

Muddayya Dannayaka, Prthvlsetti - 
tana (mayoralty of the earth) , con- 
ferred by, on two local organisa- 
tions, 224. 

Mu£i Gauda, claim to a gaudaship 
put up by, 119. 

Mudra karta ( Mudre Officer), the 
officer in charge of the royal seal, 
39. 

Mudusuryar, one of the Irattaiyar, 
384. 

Muhammadans, entertainment of the, 
in Hindu service, and the results 
of that policy, 162-63 ; in the Hindu 
army, 144 ; hemming of Vijayana- 
gar by, from the north, 169 ; 
influence of, on the Hindus, 7, 389. 

Muhammadan style of architecture, 
influence of, on the Hindu style, 
408. 

Muhammad Bin Tughlak, and South 
India, 300. 

Muhammad Shah, disrespect shown 
to the ambassador of, by Bukka I, 
172; excesses of, 167. 

Mukku Timmanna, same as Nandi 
Timmanna, 377. 

Mulavisa , grant of the, by Abbaraja 
Tirumalaraja, 213. 

Mullamdram, Jnanasivacaryas of, 337. 

Mukkutti , nose screw, an ornament, 
288. 

Muktiniccayam, a work of Guru- 
jnanasambandar, 386. 

Mulbagal, headquarters of the Mulu- 
vayi rajya and the viceregal seat 
of the eldest prince, 178. 

Mumdoguel, Bajapanayque, lord of, 
193. 

Mummuridanda, an organisation, 
right of, to confer honours, 224. 

Muvutinilai , a work of Maraijnana- 
sambandar, 385. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, on assessment 
under Vijayanagar, 91-92 ; on the 
method of the collection of 
revenues, 75 and 76-77. 

Murige Desikendra, a scholar of the 
time of Venkata II, 383. 

Music, two sorts of, 296-98; women 


proficient in, 271; Raghunatha, pro- 
ficient in, 371. 

Muttirai vdngi ilingayar, an examiner 
of seals (?), 118. 

Muttiyakuricci, mahajanas of, heard 
a case, 120, 214. 

Muttukkarar, 116. 

Muttukrsnappa, encouragement of 
education by, 350. 

Muvalur, rights of the temple of, 
confirmed by the Assembly of 
Apaimelagaram, 214-15. 

Mysore, the Odeyars of, 4. 

N 

Nacana Somanathakavi, a court poet 
of Bukka I, author of the Uttar a - 
harivilasam, 372. 

Nad or Nadu : an administrative 
division, 178, 214; the division 

of a kottam, 180; Cariga- 
nad, 224 ; Erumurainadu, tax 
collectors of, 86 ; Hadinad, 168, 211; 
Harunad, 224 ; Heddurnad, 117; 
Hosurunadu, 224 ; Irungolappadi- 
nadu, 238 ; Kananadu, alias Viru- 
darajabhayankara valanadu, 115, 
119, 216; Karigayanadu, grant by the 
ndttavar of, 216; Kari(ai)ppokku- 
nacju, 213, 216, 235; Malanadu, 184; 
Mandaikvdanadu, 181 ; Merkanadu, 
94 ; Muganadu, 183 ; Mugandur- 
nadu, 179 ; Mulikanadu, 379 ; Mulu- 
vaynadu, customs officer of the, 
86 ; Nagarakhanda Malunad, 237 ; 
Nondi (an)gulinadu, Ahkaya Na- 
yaka, superintendent of, 84, 236 ; 
Pakanadu, 246; Palaiyur nadu, 45 fn.; 
Parantakanadu, 51, 93 ; Porirja- 

marapadi nadu, 129 ; Posanad, 224; 
Poysananadu, 179; Pulinadu, Mey- 
devar, in charge of the taxes of, 
86, 189 ; Pulliyurnadu, 256 ; tax on 
the Tottiyans of, 64 ; decision of 
the Tottiyans regarding a parti- 
cular contribution, 254 ; Punguura 
nadu, 92 ; Rajarajasolanadu, 184, 
Santalige nad, 55; Satinad, remission 
of taxes in, 70; Tekal nadu, 235 ; 
Tegkarainadu, 216 ; Tirumuraip- 
padinadu, 238; Vadakonadu, 131 ; 
Vallanadu, 125, Vavalur nadu, 181; 
Yaiahanikanadu, Immadi Kempe 
Gauda, Prabhu of, 218. 

Nadi(e)ndla (Nandela) Appa, a 
nephew of Saluva Timma, 366 ; 
appointed Governor over Vini^ 
konda, Gutti and Kanakagiri, 277 ; 
Governor of Kondavidu, 191 ; the 
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Rajaiekharacaritramu dedicated to, 
by Madayyagari Mallanna, 366. 

Nadi(e)ndla Gopa, Governor of 
Kondavldu, 378. 

Nadendla Gopa Mantri, an officer 
under Krsnadeva Raya, 241. 

Nadu ( N&d ), the assembly of a larger 
division, 22, 206 ; and Professional 
Associations and Guilds, 220-24 ; 
collected state revenues, 81-82 ; 
other functions of, 215-16; eighteen, 
254, 316. 

Nddsenabova, in charge of the nad 
accounts, 237. 

Nadu Gauda, 236. 

Ndduka, a division of a sthala, 183. 

Nadyajamarj,, 237-38. 

Nagabandham, 390. 

Nagalapura, duties from, 61; human 
sacrifice for the successful termi- 
nation of an irrigation project at, 
345. 

Naganna, the great Minister of 
Bukka I, decision of a dispute by, 
117. 

Naganna Dandanayaka, (Dannayaka), 
the Mahdpradhdna of Deva Raya I 
and Deva Raya II, 33, 191; gover- 
nor of the Muluvagil kingdom, 191. 

Nagapatao, 82. 

Nagappa Dannayaka, a Minister of 
Deva Raya i, 30. 

Nagappa Nayaka, Karyakarla, agent 
of Sri Raiiga, 85. 

Nagarasa Udaiyar, 19; authorised to 
cancel all heavy taxes, 95. 

N agar attar, a guild of the town 223. 

Nagarika of Kautalya, known as the 
Chief Bailiff or Prefect at Vijaya- 
nagar, 131. 

Nagas, the, worshipped by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, 346-47. 

Naidadam, a work of Ativira Rama 
Pandya, 386. 

Nai&ar Acaryar, son and successor of 
Vedanta Desika, 312. 

Naisadha, Naisadhadipika, its com- 
mentary, written by Narahari, 364. 

Naisadhadipika, a commentary on 
the Naisadha, written by Narahari, 
364. 

Naisadham of Sri Harsa, translated 
by Srlnatha, 373. 

Nakaraparivdra, an organisation, 
right of, to confer honours, 224. 

Nakharadavaru, (merchants), 128. 

Nalacaritram, a work of Raghunatha, 
371. 


Nalinavaru (Assembly), 233-34. 

Nallap Cakravarti Venkatacarya, 
grant of Sri Raiiga III to, 329. 

Nama Bodhendra, a pontiff of the 
Kamakdti pitha, 335. 

Namassivaya Desikar, the first head 
of the Tiruvavaduturai matha, 338. 

Nanadesi merchants, consulted with 
regard to taxes, 223-24. 

Nanadesis, (of both sects) 22, 88. 

Nanartharatnamala, a Lexicon, writ- 
ten by Irugappa Dandanatha, 355, 
363. 

Nanda Gopa, father of Acyuta 
(Krsna), 304. 

Nandela Appa, see Nadindla Appa, 
191. 

Nandi Mallayya, joint author with 
Ghanta Singayya of the Varalaksmi 
Purdnam , the Narasimha Puranam , 
and the Prabodhacandrodayam in 
narrative form, 374. 

Nandi (Mukku) Timmanna, one of 
the astadiggajas, in the court of 
Krsnadeva Raya and author of the 
Pdrijdtdpaharariamu , 6, 374, 377. 

Nandi Timmayya, poet, Krsna Raya’s 
grant of an agrahara to, 293 fn. 

Navabrndavana, an island in the 
Tungabhadra where Vyasaraya 
seems to have died, 315. 

Narada, a jurist, 102. 

Narahari, disciple of Vidyaranya and 
author of Naisdhadipikd, 364. 

Narahari mantrin, disciple of Vidya- 
sankara, appointed Governor of the 
Banavase province by Harihara II, 
187-88. 

Narakadhvamsa Vydyoga , a work of 
Dharmasuri, 372. 

Narapativijayamu, same as the Rdraa- 
rdjiyamu of Venkayya, 380. 

Narasa (Narasa Nayaka), 366, 382. 

Narasu Bhupdltyamu , a work of 
Rama Raja Bhusana, 379-80. 

Narasa Nayaka, (Narasa, Narasa 
Nayiningaru, (Narasanc Nayaka 
Udaiyar), 3, 17; father of three sons, 
186; father of Acyuta, 366; father of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 382; grandson of 
Timma, 24, 24 fn.; agent of Dharma 
Raya Maharaya, 35; entrusted with 
the administration during the 
minority of Immadi Narasimha, 17; 
the Narasimhapuranam, Vardha - 
purdnam and Varalaksmipurdnam 
dedicated to, 374; rise of, to power 
during the riile of Immadi Nara- 
simha, 194. 
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Narasimha (Sajuva), expedition of, 
to Udayagiri, 151. 

Narasimha (Nrsimha) of Ahobala, 
grants of Krsnadeva Raya to, 323. 

Narasimha, statue of, 395. 

Narasimhachar, on “ Ananda Nidhi ”, 
325 fn. 

Narasirnhapuranam, a work of Hari- 
bhafta, 393. 

Narasirnhapuranam, a joint work of 
Ghanta Singayya and Nandi Mal- 
layya, 374. 

Narasinga, same as Vijayanagar, 50. 

Narasingapuram, grant for the recita- 
tion of the Bhakti Sahjivim in the 
temple at, 351. 

Narasyngua (Vijayanagar), 196-7. 

Nardyanivildsam, a Sanskrit drama 
written by Virupak§a, 363-364. 

Narayya Nayakkar, fiscal regulations 
of, 90. 

Narsymga, (Vijayanagar), 176. 

Narvara, lord of Ondegema, income 
and obligations of, 192; military 
contributions of, 138. 

Na§ir-ud-din, succeeded Ghiyas-ud- 
din, 301. 

Ndfaka, drama, women proficient in, 
270-71. 

Ndptdr, (Ndtfavar, the members of the 
Nadu; inhabitants of the district), 
81, *95, 215; of Karai (i) ppokkunadu, 
216, 235; and Tirumalli Nayaka, 
120; undertaking of the, of Tiruva- 
mattur, to the rdjakdryabhandara, 
216; decision of a criminal case at 
Nedungudi by, 125; of Suraikkudi 
and accounts, 212; of Kapanadu, sale 
of lands by the 216; of Karigaya- 
nadu, grant by the, 216 ; payment 
of revenue to Government by, 87. 

Natfavar, the members of the Nadu , 
87, 212, 215, 216. 

Nattinmangalam, fiscal regulations in, 
90. 

Nat^udroham, 23, 94, 105. 

Naftudrdhin, 23. 

Nattunayagam keyvdr ( ndttundyak - 
kar), 235-36. 

Nattnayakkar ( N&ttundyagamseyvar ) , 
235-36. 

Naftuvas, 246. 

Nattuva Timmayya of Potavari, 
daughter of, a pdtri, 294. 

Navaratnamulu , a series of verses ad- 
dressed to Skluva Narasimha, 10 ; 
on the importance of a versatile 
minister, 30. 


Navy, of Vijayanagar, 98, 165-66. 

Nayaka, one who held lands from 
the king known as, 195; constitu- 
tional position of, compared with 
that of a governor, 196-7; control of 
the, 202-205; judicial organisation 
in the territories of, modelled on 
that at the imperial court, 111; 
maintenance of two sets of officers 
by, 197-98 ; performed sati, 260 ; 
police functions of the, 131; police 
and judicial powers of, 117; remis- 
sion of taxes by, and their fixed 
contribution to tike imperial exche- 
quer, 89. 

Nayahkara system, the, under Vija- 
yanagar, 195-202; and revenue col- 
lection, 82. 

Nazar, presentation of, 273. 

Neergantee, a village functionary, 218. 

Negapatam, (Nagapatao) Salvanjay- 
que, lord of, 192. 

Nehal, refusal by, of the garland of 
Deva Raya, I, 265 fn. 

Nelldyam, a term used in the Cola 
days, 75. 

Nellore, arrangements by Venkatappa 
Nayudu for showing respect to the 
Pancdlas at, 246. 

Nelmudal, 75. 

Nelson, views of, on the administra- 
tive system of the Nayaks of 
Madura, 84/n. 

Neminatha, a Jain Tirthankara, 412. 

Nettara godage, grant of, by the state 
to aggrieved parties, 127. 

Neyvasal, 115; punishment for the 
theft of a temple jewel at, 126-27. 

Nicholas Pimenta, on the seat of the 

Nayak of Jinji, 271-72. 

Nicolo dei Conti, an Italian, visit of, 
to Vijayanagar, 3; estimate of the 
Vijayanagar army by, 134; on the 
car festival, 342; on the dress of 
women, 286; on the Holi festivals, 
343 and fn., 403; on hook-swing- 
ing, 345 ; on the Karttiga i fes- 
tival, 342; On ordeals at Vijayana- 
gar, 122 ; on the number of 
women in the harem, 264-65; on 
the size and form of Vijayanagar, 
406, 407; on the Spring festival, 343, 
and fn.; on the supposed New Year 
Day, 341, and fn.; on the use of 
shoes by the people, 285; on the 
use of shoes by women, 287; on 
the use of wool, 285. 

Nidiurttalapurdnam, authorship of, 
attributed to Vad&malayar, 385. 
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Nikandu Cuddmani , Lexicon, a work 
of Mandala Puradar, 384. 

Nikitin, (Athanasius) on the cities 
and villages in the empire, 278; on 
the people going about bare-footed, 
285; of the strength of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan armies, 134; on 
the war elephant* at Vijayanagar, 
149. 

Nirambavalagiya Desikar, author of 
the Setupurdnam, Tirupparahgiri - 
puranam, Sivajnanasiddiydr urai 
and the Tiruvarutpayan urai, 386. 

Nirankusopdkhyanam, a work of 
poet Rudrayya, 65 fn., 249. 

Nirupa , royal order carrier, 43. 

Nirvdha, office of the, 229. 

Nirvrtti ( visaya , kottam ), an admi- 
nistrative division, 178, 182 and fn. 

Niyayattdr, taxes on, 63. 

Niyogis, 241. 

Nrsimha of Ahobalam, the Saluvas 
devoted to, 322. 

Nuniz, account of, about the contri- 
butions of the feudal vassals, 50; 
account of Saluva Timma’s part in 
the Raicur campaign, by, 34; evi- 
dence of, on the use of guns at 
Vijayanagar, 150; on the alleged 
abdication of Krsnadeva Raya, 
12/n., and 15-16; on Acyuta Raya 
and the ndyakas, 195; on Acyuta 
Raya’s harem, 265; on the advance 
troops of Krsnadeva Raya to Rai- 
cur, 151; on the banquet of Deva 
Raya TVs brother, 283 and fn.; on 
the beds of Acyuta Raya and his 
queens, 289-90; on the Brahmans 
and law, 113; on the cap of Acyuta 
Raya, 284 ; on the Chief of the 
Guard, 39; on a class of two hundred 
“captains”, 142-43; on the construc- 
tion of a lake by Krsnadeva Raya, 
84; on the dancing girls attached 
to the palace, 295; on the dietary 
of the Brahmans, 282, and of the 
Vijayanagar kings. 281; on the dis- 
pensation of justice by the king, 
113; on the division of Hindu army 
at Raicur by Krsnadeva Raya, 152; 
on duelling, 291; on the duties from 
Nagalapura, 61; on the equipment 
of Krsnadeva Raya’s army that 
marched to Raicur, 137; on the 
farming out of the main gate at 
Vijayanagar, 79; on the feudal con- 
tingents in the Vijayanagar army, 
137-39; on the Governor of Vijaya- 
nagar, 234; on the governorship of 
Salvanayque, 192; on the grant of 
receipts, 90-91; on a group of offi- 


cers who were never allowed to 
settle in towns or cities, 197-8; on 
the Hindu army that marched to 
Raicur, 146; on the honours the 
Provincial Governors were entitled 
to, 191; on the income and military 
and financial obligations of a few 
Provincial Governors, 192-94; on 
the increase of the state revenue 
on account of the construction of 
a lake by Krsnadeva Raya, 74; on 
the invitation of Krsnadeva Raya 
to VIra Bhadra for a duel, 292 fn 
on judicial procedure at Vijayana- 
gar regarding criminal cases, 123, 
124; on the “King’s Guard” of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 141; on the king’s 
secretary, 273; on the kissing 
of the royal feet, 273 ; on Kr?na- 
deva Raya’s announcement of war 
to neighbouring neutral states, 171- 
72; on Krsnadeva Raya’s ignoring 
the advice of his Council, 32 ; on 
Krsnadeva Raya’s offer of a human 
sacrifice, 345; on Krsnadeva Raya’s 
punishment of Saluva Timma for his 
alleged murder of Tirumala, 240; on 
Krsnadeva Raya’s summoning his 
Council when Ibrahim Adil Shah 
refused to surrender Cide Mercar, 
164; on Mallikarjuna’s grants to 
pagodas, 100; on the military ex- 
penditure of the Vijayanagar kings, 
99; on the ministry of Deva Raya 
II, 28, 29; on the minor officers of 
the army, 159; on Narasa Nayaka’s 
appointment as administrator, 17 ; 
on the nature of the revenue col- 
lections at Vijayanagar, 96; on the 
nayankara system, 82; on the “noble 
art,” boxing, 403; on the offer of 
sacrifice during the Mahanavami 
festival, 339; on the officer in charge 
of the clothes, 274 ; on the owner- 
ship of land, 199 ; on the payment 
of revenue by the governors from 
their provinces, 91, 190 ; on the 
performance of satx, 258-60 ; on the 
permanent force of Krsnadeva 
Raya, 136 ; on police organisation 
at Vijayanagar, 130-31 ; on the 
programme of the kings, 277 ; on 
public women in the war camp, at 
Raicur, 267 ; on the punishment for 
criminal offences at Vijayanagar, 
126 ; on the punishment for failure 
to conform to the obligations by 
the Ndyakas , 196, 200 ; on the 
punishment of Saluva Timma, 127; 
on recognition of distinguished ser- 
vice, 277 ; on the relations of Cali- 
cut with Vijayanagar, 177 ; on the 
royal kitchen, 282-83; on the rulers 
who paid tribute to Acyuta Raya, 
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177 ; on sdldm at the Vijayanagar 
court, 273 ; on Saluva Narasimha’s 
attaching great value to horses, 
148 ; on Saluva Timma’s position 
in the kingdom, 35 ; on the ‘ Secre- 
tary,* 194 ; on the services render- 
ed by the women in the king’s 
harem, 265-66 ; on shields, 147 ; 
on the shooting of three arrows 
by the king after the review of 
the forces, 161 ; on the siege of 
Raicur by Krsnadeva Raya, 157 ; 
on the spies in the Vijayanagar 
armies, 171 ; on the sthanapati, 
kept by the provincial governors 
at the imperial court, 198 ; on the 
strength of the army of Krsnadeva 
Raya which marched to Raicur, 
135 ; on the subordinate kings of 
Vijayanagar, 141, 202 ; on the 

system of farming, 61-62 ; on the 
time of payment to the army, 159 ; 
on Tirumala’s coronation (?), 12 fn.; 
on the war elephants at Vijaya- 
nagar, 149 ; on the wealth of Salva- 
nayque, 139 ; on wrestling, 291; 
reference by, to Rdyasams as 
‘ secretaries,* 37 ; resentment of, 
against certain classes of Brahmans, 
244 ; value of the chronicle of, for 
the study of the revenue adminis- 
tration under Vijayanagar, 41. 

Nyaydmrta, a work of Vyasaraya 
Tirtha, 314. 

Nyayaratnavali, a work of Vadiraja, 
370. 

Nyayasiddhanjana , an incomplete 
text-book on the Visistadvaita sys- 
tem by Vedanta Desika, 356. 


Oba Raya (Obo), seated opposite to 
the king in court, 271. 

Oddans, occupation of Tamil India 
by, 255. 

Odeya ( Udaiydr ) a title taken by 
the princes of the first dynasty 
who were sent out as viceroys, 

186 . 

Oduva Giriya, a scholar of the time 
of Krsnadeva Raya, 382. 

Ogemdraho (Governor of Bisnaga),. 
contingent of, to Raicur, 138. 

Olai (Secretary), a member of the 
Governor’s Council, 188. 

Olai ehittu, accountant, 332. 

Olainayagam , see Tirumandira Olai- 
ndyagam , 38. 

OZi maryada (bride price), 257 and 
fn , 


Omrahs of the Mughal Court, and 
the “King’s Guard” at Vijayana- 
gar, 141-2 fn. 

Ondegema, Narvara, lord of, 192. 
Onore (Honawar), 349. 

Ordeals, 121-122. 

Orissa (Orya) kingdom, 176 ; cons- 
truction of the “House of Victory” 
at Vijayanagar by Krsnadeva Raya, 
after his return from, 402 ; forests 
to the east of, 156 ; Gajapati, king 
of, 167 ; Pratapa Rudra, ruler of, 
366. 

Ormuz, supply of horses from, 147, 
148. 

Ornaments, used in Vijayanagar, 287- 

88 . 

Outhouse, tax on, 57. 

Owk, chiefs of, 10. 

P 

Pachoiis (silk clothes), 284. 
Padaikkdnvar, a military class, 234. 
Padaiparru, a military station or 
cantonment, 140, 155, 156/n.; and 
durgam , 184; Amantur Padaiparru, 
119 ; KIranur Padaiparru, 156 ; 
Kurundam pirai, Padaiparru, 140; 
Tepperumalnallur Padaiparru, 227. 
Padakkam (Pateka), chest ornament, 
287, 288. 

Padaivldu, social privileges of the 
Kanmdlas at, 247 ; the Pancalas at 
Tiruvamattur, granted privileges 
similar to those enjoyed at, 247. 
Pddikdval, right of policing, 44, 
131 ; leased to the people, 98-99, 
227; sold by the residents of Tiru - 
varangulam, 92. 

Padinenbhumisamay attar, eighteen 
castes, same as pana, 132, 222. 
Padiyildr, 115. 

Padmanabha Tirtha, successor of 
Madhvacarya, 314. 

Paduvur, Agambadaiirirs in the ser- 
vice of the chief of, 131. 
Padugaitdkku, 42. 

Padyapuranam, filling up literary 
verse puzzles, women skilled in 
the art of, 270. 

Paes, a Portuguese traveller, on the 
beds in the palace, 289; on the 
cap of the kings, 284 ; on the cap- 
tains (evidently ‘ndyakas) under 
Krsnadeva Raya, 197-8 ; on the 
Chief of the Guard, 39; on the cities 
and villages in the empire, 278 ; on 
the construction of the ‘House of 
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Victory,’ 402 ; on the courtezans, 
268; on the dancing girls attached 
to temples, 269 ; on the dancing 
hall in the palace, 295 ; on the 
dietary of the Vijayanagar kings, 
281 ; on the Dipavali, 341 and fn.; 
on the dress of Krsnadeva Raya, 
284; on the dress of die soldiers 
at the time of the review, 146 ; on 
the entertainment of Muham- 
madans in the Vijayanagar army, 
144, 162, 319 ; on the extent of 
the empire of Krsnadeva Raya, 
176-77 ; on the family women, 263; 
on the form and size of the city, 
405-06, 407 ; on the fortresses and 
forests on the frontiers of the Vija- 
yanagar empire, 155-6 ; on the 
friendship among the wives of the 
king, 264, and fn.; on the Governor 
of Vijayanagar, 234; on the graded 
nature of the status of the officers 
of the army, 159 ; on the guilds, 
223 ; on the hoarding of wealth by 
the kings, 101 ; on the houses in 
the harem, 264 ; on the houses of 
the middle class people, 279-80 ; 
on how the wives were asked to 
come to the king, 264 ; on the Jogi, 
345 ; on Krsnadeva Raya’s harem, 
101, 265; on Krsnadeva Raya’s offer 
of a human sacrifice, 345 ; on 
Krsnadeva Raya’s practice in 
wrestling, 291 ; on Krsnadeva 
Raya’s respect for Brahmans, 240 ; 
on Krsnadeva Raya’s wealth, 50 ; 
on the Mahanavami festival, 272 ; 
on the nayahkara system, 82, 195- 
96 ; on the occupation of the 
Brahmans, 241 ; on the offer of sac- 
rifice during the Mahanavami fes- 
tival, 339 ; on the ornaments used 
by women, 288 ; on the paintings 
in the palace at Vijayanagar, 7, 
412-13; on the palace of the king, 
278-79; on the patera worn by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 287; on the pay 
of the soldiers, 160; on the peaceful 
life of the Brahmans, 244; on 
the people going about bare -footed, 
285 ; on the plumes, 274 ; on the 
prevention of brick walls being 
built round cities and towns, 157 ; 
on the regular programme of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 276-77 ; on the 
review of forces by Krsnadeva 
Raya, 161 ; on salam, at the Vijaya- 
nagar court, 272-73 ; on Saluva 
Timma’s position in the kingdom, 
35; on the services rendered by the 
women in the harem, 266 ; on the 
slaughter of sheep at the capital, 
344-45 ; on social contributions at 
Vijayanagar, 68-69 ; on the strength 
V.A. — 57 
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of the Vijayanagar army, 135 ; on 
the time of Kp?nadeva Raya’s pay- 
ment to his soldiers, 159 ; on* the 
use of shoes, 285; on the .war 
elephants at Vijayanagar, 149 ; on 
women with caps in the Maha- 
navami festival, 286; on wrestling, 
290 ; silence of, regarding the 
shooting of the three arrows by the 
king, 161 ; value of the chronicle 
of, for the study of the revenue 
administration under Vijayanagar, 
41. 

Painting, contribution of Vijayanagar 
to, 6-7, 100, 411-14; on the walls 
of the palace at Vijayanagar, 278 ; 
reference to, in the Parijatapaha - 
ranamu , 279. 

Paita (mantle), 286. 

Paka Reddis, 246. 

Pal , destroyed plants, 42. 

Palace Guard of the king, 274-75. 

Palace, servants of the, 38, 38 fn ., 39; 
paintings in the, at Vijayanagar, 
412-13. 

Palaiyagdrs, at Madura, guarding of 
the bastions by, 198, system of the, 
143 ; Caldwell, Heras and Stuart 
on the, 200-201. 

Palaiyur, change in the method of 
collection at, 77 ; old method of 
collecting taxes revived by the 
Mahajanas of, 213. 

Palankarai, rates of taxes at, 54-55. 

Palinativaru, decision of their 
quarrels with the Badugulavaru, 
119. 

Pallis, three kinds of, assignment of 
duties to the Kallavelaikkdrar by, 
220 . 

Palkurki Somanatha, a Telugu 
scholar, 381. 

Palutaikatti Jnanaprakasar, a Tamil 
scholar of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, 384. 

Pampa, a great Kannada poet, 381. 

Pampapati temple, dedicated to Sri 
Virupaksa, 391. 

Pana , a sectarian division, eighteen 
in number, 221-22, 234. 

Pancah&namvaru, same as Pdhcdlat - 
tar, 222. 

Pdncdhayias, same as Pdncalas, 246. 

Pancalam, an outcaste from the, 254. 

Pdncalamvdru 9 artisans, 88, 222. 

Pancdlas (Artisans), 88, 222, 245-47, 
250. 

Pancdlattdr , organisation of the, 222. 
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Pancamatabhanjanam, a work of 
Tatacarya, 326-27. 

Pahcahga, right of reading the, 
granted to Avubala Narasimha 
Bhatta by Immadi Kempe Gauda, 
218-19. 

Pancavimsati, the twenty-five sports 
of Siva, 412. 

PanMravddfd (crown lands), 51, 118. 
PdT^urangarnah&tmya , a work of 
Tatacarya, 368. 

Pandurahga Mah&tmyamu , a work 
of Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 

Pantfya (Madura), Venkata, Viceroy 
of, 204. 

Pandya country, Virupaksa ruler of, 
185. 

Pandyan Chronicle , the, on the Mu- 
hammadan occupation of South 
India, 301 ; on the Ranganatha 
shrine when opened by Kampana, 
303 /n. 

Paradesis, taxes on, 64. 

Paramananda Vilakkam, a work of 
Gurujnanasambandar, 386. 
Paramarahasyamalai , a work of 
Cidambara Guru Namassivaya- 
murti, 387. 

Paramasivendra, a pontiff of the 
Kamakoti pltha, 335. 
Paramatatimirabanu, a work of 
Maraijnanasambandar, 385. 
Paramayogivilasamu, a work of Sid- 
dharaju Timmaraju Bhupala, 379. 
Paramayogivilasamu , a work of Tiru- 
vengalanatha, 326. 

Paramdpadesam , a work of Marai- 
jnanasambandar, 385. 

Paranjotiyar, author of Cidambarap 
pdttiyal, and the Tiruvilaiyadar- 
puranam, 384 and 386. 
Parapatyag&ra, see Parupatyagar, 211, 
231-33. 

Pardharamadhavxyam, ( Parasarasmrti 
Vyakhyd) , a literary work of 
Madhava and a commentary on the 
Parasarasmrti , 103, 107, 357; on the 
relations between Madhavacarya 
and Bukka, 358 ; on Madhavacarya’s 
guru. Srikanthanatha , 359 ; on the 
time of holding courts, 108-09. 
Parasarasmrti, commentary on the, 
by Madhava, 103, 107 ; contains no 
section on Vyavahara, 108. 
Parasarasmrti Vyakhya ( Parasara - 
madhaviyam), 357. 
Parij&t&paharanam, a# work of Raghu- 
natha, 371. 


Parijdtapaharanamu, a work of Nandi 
Timmanna, dedicated to Krsnadeva 
Raya, 377 ; reference to painting in, 
279, 413. 

Parimala, a work of Appayya Dlk- 
sita on the Advaita system, 369. 
Parivattam, the use of, a social pri- 
vilege among the Kanmalas, 247. 
Parru , connotation of the term, 179, 
181; Idaiyarrupparru, undertaking of 
the ndttavar of, regarding privi- 
leges to the Kanmalas , 247 ; Kalani- 
vasalparru, 125 ; Madiyani Vada- 
parru, heavy taxation in 96; Mudi- 
yanur parru, 179; Murumangalap- 
parru, 181 ; Naduvukaraiparru, grant 
of privileges to the Kaikkdlas of, 
248; Nenmaliparru, grant of privi- 
leges to the Kaikkolas of, 248; 
Niyamapparru, 125 ; * Padinettu 
parru, 81; Rasasingamangalam ten- 
parru, 129 ; Sirringur parru, un- 
dertaking of the ndttavar of, re- 
garding privileges to the Kanmalas, 
247 ; Tenuru Vadapparru, 227 ; 
Tirukkalukkunrapparru, 179 ; Tri- 
bhuvanamahadeviparru, grant of 
privileges to the Kaikkdlas of, 248; 
Unjanaipparru, 125. 

Parupatyagar, 211, 231-33. 
Pasandakhandanam, a work of Vadi- 
raja, 370. 

Pasupatas, 306, 307-08, 321 ; Kriya- 
sakti Pandita of the school of the, 
304. 

Patipasupasappanuval , a work of 
Maraijnanasambandar, 385. 

Pattaka, an administrative division, 
178. 

Pattakkarai (neck-ring), an orna- 
ment, 288. 

Pattanasvami , 88; leader of a guild, 
223 ; Mahdna,d Prabhu and, 237 ; 
member of an assembly, 122. 

Patte , account books, 89, 211. 

Pav&dai, the use of, a social privilege 
among the Kanmalas, 247. 

Peda Venkata III, king, 4. 

Peddana, see Allasani Peddana, 375, 
376. 

Pegu (Peguu), tribute of, to Deva 
Raya II, 176 ; to Acyuta Raya, 177. 
Peguu (Pegu), 176. 

Pennadam, 84 ; organisation of the 
Valahgai and Idahgai classes at, to 
oppose coercion by government, 
94. 

PenugoijiJa, fort of, 7; Vijayanagar 
kings drifted to, 328. 
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Perumbadaiyom, military classes, 234. 

Periyanattuveldn, 238. 

Periyanattan sandi , a service, 81. 

Periyasvami Narasa Nayaka, a grant 
of Acyuta Raya for the merit of, 
351. 

Pero Vaz de Amaral, Dr., and the 
Paravas, 317. 

Persia, SHah Rukh, emperor of, 173. 

Perumalideva Dannayaka Udaiyar, 
the Mahapradhani of Deva Raya 
II, 35. 

Periyapillaiyanddn, served under the 
adappam, 274 fn . 

Perumal Kavirayar, author of, Kuril - 
kam&nmiyam, Mdrankilavimanima- 
lai , Maranagapporul Tiruppati - 
kovai , Maranalankaram and Mdran - 
pdppdvinam, 385. 

Perunagar, fixing of consolidated 
taxes at, 97 ; reduction of taxes on 
the weavers at, 94 ; sale of land by 
the authorities of the temple of, 
for settlement by weavers, 228. 

Piddgai , hamlet, 181 . 

Pietro della Valle, on betels, dancing 
girls and temple processions, 269 ; 
on the dress of women, 286 ; on 
the head dress of women, 286-87 ; 
on hook swinging, 346 ; on Kolat - 
tam, 296; on the pial school system, 
348-49 ; on the Spring Festival, 343; 
on the use of cowdung and water, 
280 fn. 

Pimenta, Fr. N., on Krsnappa 
Nayaka’s repairs to the Govinda- 
raja shrine at Cidambaram, 330. 

Pina Venkatadri, anointed Crown 
Prince along with Acyuta, 12. 

Pina VIrabhadra, author of the Jai- 
mini Bharatamu, 374. 

Pingali Suranna, one of the astadig - 
gajas, 374 ; author of the Kala- 
purnodayamu , Raghavapdndavlya - 
mu and Prabhavati Pradyumnam, 
377-78, 379. 

Ptthika (throne), same as the rajya, 

180, 182; Sadaliplthika, 182. 

Plough, a unit of taxation, 45, 54. 

Poetry, four kinds of, 270. 

Police, organisation of, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 130-33; payment of 131, 269. 

Pon bandaram, treasurer, 332. 

Poq mudal , 75. 

Portrait-sculpture under Vijayanagar, 

400-401. 

Portugal, friendship with the king of, 
desired by Kr§nadeva Raya, 
embassy from, 174. 


Portuguese, an arrow shot for the, 
by the king after the review of 
the forces, 161 ; embassies to the, 
by the kings of Vijayanagar, 173- 
74; hemming of Vijayanagar by, on 
the coastal regions, 169 ; Honawar, 
sometimes subordinate of, 202 ; not 
friendly with the Zamorin of Cali- 
cut, 177 ; sometimes paid tribute by 
Ullal, 202 ; troubles given by the, 
in India, 166. 

Potail ( Gauda ), a village function- 
ary, 218. 

Potter, tax on, 62, 63 fn. 

Prabandha, a musical composition of 
Sripadarayasvami, 297. 

Prabhavati Pradyumnam, a work of 
Pingali Suranna, 378. 

Prabhulingalila, a work on Camarasa, 
381. 

Prabodhacandrodaya, of Krsnamisra, 
356, 374 ; the Candrikd by Gopa, 
a commentary on, 365. 

Pradhani, position of the, 32-36 ; 
dominated the Council, 24, 28; and 
Dalavdy at Madura, 34 fn.; acted 
as the Chief Judge, 111; a member 
of the Governor’s Council, 188; 
navy under, 165. 

Pradhdnivanniyar , 94. 

Pranatarthihara, a nephew and 
disciple of Ramanuja and great- 
grandfather of Atreya Ramanuja, 
355-56. 

Prapannamrtam, the, on the change 
of faith of the Vijayanagar house. 
321-22 fn.; on the relations of 
Venkata with Tatacarya, 368 ; on 
the restoration of the Vaisnava 
shrine at Cidambaram by Dodda- 
yacarya and Rama Raja, 326 and 
326-27 fn. 

Pratapa Rudra (Pratapa Rudra Gaja- 
pati) , ruler of Orissa, a 
contemporary of Krsnadeva Raya, 
authorship of the Sarasvativildsam 
attributed to, 366 ; defeated by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 3. 

Pratdparudnyam, a work of Vidya- 
natha Kavi, 380. 

Pratapa Sirhha, the Mahratta king at 
Tanjore, 336. 

PrayaScittasudhanidhi, a work of 
Say ana, 359. 

Prefect (Police Commissioner) at 
Vijayanagar, 130, 131 

Prison houses in Vijayanagar, 127. 

Proenza, on tl* administration of 
justice by the Pradhani, at Madura* 
111 . 
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Professional Associations under Vija- 
yanagar, 220-224. 

Proluganti Tippana, an officer under 
Deva Raya II, built the bhoga- 
mantapa of the Vitthala temple, 
393. * 

Prostitutes, taxes on, 64, 269. 

Provincial Government, control of, 
under Vijayanagar, 202-05; divisions 
of the empire, 177-85; extent of 
the empire, 175-77; organisation of, 
185-202. 

Provincial revenues, payment of, to 
the imperial exchequer, 190. 

Public endowments and charities, 
expenses on, by the kings, 100. 

Public opinion, force of, 23-24. 

Pulicat (Puleacate), the British allow- 
ed by Venkata II to build a factory 
at, 174; tribute levied from, by 
Deva Raya II, 176. 

Pulippagavarkoyil, collection of taxes 
at, 81-82. 

Pulipparakoyil, fiscal regulations at, 
90 ; remission of taxes by Bukka II 
at, 65; taxes on industries at, 66; 
taxes on professionals at, 63. 

Puludi, lands, 42. 

Pumdlai, a work of Kamalai Jnana- 
prakasa Panditar, 386. 

Pumunai, a sort of finial. 

Punnei Kayal, a school of Fr. H. 
Henriquez at, 349. 

Punyaslo k amanj art, compiled by 

Sadasiva Sarasvati, 336. 

Punpayir land, 42. 

Puppet show, an amusement, 294. 

PuraKkudi, tax on, 63. 

Puravndgdni, an administrative unit, 
184. 

Purana Bh&gavatam, translated into 
Tamil by Varadan, 385. 

Purdnas, treatment of law in, 102. 

Purandara dasa, composition of songs 
by, 297. 

Purnalingam Pillai, on the Dharma- 
puram matha, 337. 

Purohita, the, absent in the Imperial 
Council in Vijayanagar, 29. 

Purohita , an office in the village, 
decision regarding the right of, by 
the agent of Ramadeva Maharaya, 
219. 

Purusarthasudhanidhi, written by 
Sayana, 359, 360. 


Puspagiri, Sankara matha at, 306. 

Puspasena, preceptor of Irugappa 
Dandanatha, 316. 

Putpavidhi , a work of Kamalai Jhana- 
prakasa Panditar, 386. 

Q 

Queen’s Bath, architectural features 
of the, 404. 

Quilon (Coullao) , 176. 

R 

Radhakumud Mookerji, on law in 
India, 22. 

Rae, on the stone car in front of the 
Vitthala temple, 394. 

RagantI Narasaraju, nephew and son- 
in-law of Tirumala; the Narasabhu - 
pally amu dedicated to, 380. 

Ragas : 

Jayantasena, 297 ; Jayamangala, 
Simhalalita, Jayanissaru (?), Kac- 
cacaritra, 298. 

Raghavapdndavlyamu , a work of 
Pingali Suranna, 378, 379. 

Raghavendra TIrtha, scholar, disciple 
of Sudhlndra TIrtha, 315, 336, 371. 

Raghunatha, Nayaka of Tanjore, a man 
of letters, 355; author of Acyuta- 
rayabhyudayam , Gajendramoksam, 
Nalacaritram, Parijatdpaharanam, 
Rukmanlkrsnavivdhayaksagdnarriy 
Sahgltasudha and Valmikicaritram, 
371; composer in music, 12, honoured 
Sudhlndra TIrtha, 371; inventor of 
the Jayantasenaraga and the Rama - 
nanda tala , 371; life of, dealt with 
in the Raghunathabhyudayam of 
Ramabhadramba, and the Sahitya- 
ratnakara of Yajnanarayana Dlk- 
sita, 372; patron of letters, 355; pro- 
ficiency of, in dancing and music, 
296, 297, 371; Ramabhadramba, a 
poetess in the court of, 355. 

Raghunathabhyudayam , a work of 
Ramabhadramba, 270, 355, 372 ; 

mention by, of a gymnasium at 
Tanjore, 292. 

Raghunatha Raya Tondamanar, deci- 
sion of a dispute by, 119. 

Raghunathavildsa, a new type of 
dance designed by Raghunatha, 296. 

Raghuvam&a, on six kinds of armies, 
145.46. 


Purvamary&da, of the people, Vija- Raguttamindax i, a military title, 168. 
yaqagar kings this promoters ofcj kRahasya Traya Sara (Tamil) a lit. 
217. ” work of Vedanta Desika, 356-57. 
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Raicur (Iraccur in Bijapur), Apat- 
sahayarj’s part in the battle at, 144, 
242; cannon taken to, by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 150; contingent of Ad- 
apanayque to, 139; contingent of 
the nobles of Krsnadeva Raya to, 
138; description by Nuniz of the 
Hindu army to, 146; encouragement 
given to Hindu soldiers at, by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 154-55 ; equipment of 
Krsnadeva Raya’s army that march- 
ed to, 137; the governor of Vijaya- 
nagar followed Krsnadeva Raya to, 
234; Kama Nayaka’s contingent to, 
39; Moors sent by Krsnadeva 
Raya to, 319; public women in the 
army that marched to, 152, 267; 
Saluva Timma’s part in the cam- 
paign against, 34; seven wings in 
the army of Krsnadeva Raya at, 
152; siege of, by krsnadeva Raya, 
157; strength of the Hindu army 
that marched to, 135; taken by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 176; women in the 
Hindu army at, 267. 

Rajabhanddram, 54. 

Rajagambhlra , the name of a bastion 
erected by Singa Raja, 15C. 

Rajagaram, taxes, 47; opposition to, 
by the Valangai and Idangai classes, 
92-94. 

Rajagaram irai muraimai, 221. 

Rajagurus, and the kings, 242. 

Rajakaryabhandara, official com- 
mittee of management, 216. 

Rajanarayanan Sambuvarayan, 115. 

Rajanatha, father of Dindima Sarva- 
bhauma, 365; author of the Bhaga- 
vatacampu, dedicated to Acyuta, 
366. 

Rajanatha Dindima, author of the 
Acyutarayabhyudayam, 11, 366 ; of 
the Saluvabhyudayam 365; on the 
abdication of Gunda, 15. 

Rdjanya, officers of the king, 93. 

Rajasekharacaritramu , of Madayya- 
gari Mallanna, dedicted to Nadindla 
Appa, 366. 

Raja-V&lmiki, a title of Harihara II, 
355. 

Rdja-Vyasa, a title of Harihara II, 
355. 

Rajendra Tirtha, a disciple of Akso- 
bhya Tirtha, 314. 

Rajendra Vijaya, a work of Murige 
Desikendra, 383. 

Rajya ( Pithika ) : the regular divi- 
sion of the empire, 178, 179-180, 
182; and Cdvadi, 184; Araga, pro- 


vince, 178, 184; Candragutfi the 
capital of, 185 ; Virupaksa I, 
governor of, 187 ; Madhava- 
mantri, governor of, 191 ; Bana- 
vase province, Madhavamantrin, 
governor of, 187; Barakuru rajya, 
35, 89, 128; gadydv.as issued from, 
188; Lakkanna Dandanayaka, gov- 
ernor of, 187; Candragiri rajya, 86; 
Srigirinatha ruler of, 226; Candra- 
giri, capital of the provincial vice- 
roy, Venkata, 204 ; Candragiri (Goa 
Gutti) 183; Goa-Gutti (Candragiri) 
kingdom, 183; Guttirajya, 218; be- 
came a subdivision of the Penu- 
gon<Ja rajya, 180; Kadamba coun- 
try, Mar appa, viceroy of, 191; 
Kondavidu, Saluva Timma, gover- 
nor of, 191, Madura province, Lak- 
kanna Dandanayaka, governor of, 
187; Mangalur, gadyanas issued 
from, 188; Mulbagal (Muluvagil, 
Muluvayi rajya), Kampana Udai- 
yar ruler of, 185; Lakkanna Danda- 
nayaka, the Prime Minister of 
Deva Raya II, the governor of, 
187, 191; Naganna Dandanayaka the 
Prime Minister of Deva Raya I, 
governor of, 191; Vira Vijaya Raya 
governor of, 13, 185; Muluvagil raj- 
ya, (see Mulbagal) 185, 186, 191; 
Muluvayirajyam, 178; Nagaman- 
gala rajya, Timmanna Dandanayaka 
the Mahapradhani of Maliikarjuna 
Raya, governor of, 191 ; Patfaivldu 
rajya, a province of the empire, 
178, 179; agreement among the 
Brahmans of, with regard to marri- 
ages, 22, 256-57; 6ambuvaraya of, 
conquered by Kampana, 175; taken 
from the Sambuvaraya chief, 180; 
Sambuvaraya chief reinstated in, 
169 ; Padaivldumaharajya, 209 ; 
Penugondarajyam, (Home Pro- 
vince) 178, 184; Guttirajyam be- 
came a subdivision of the, 180; 6rl- 
Ranga I, son of Tirumala, appointed 
governor of, 186, 204, 205; Sani 
kingdom, 237; Seringapatam, capital 
of the provincial viceroyalty of 
Rama, 204, 367 ; Tekal, Lakkanna 
Dandanayaka, the Prime Minister 
of Deva Raya II, governor of, 
187, 191; Terakanambi province, 
Govindaraja appointed governor of, 
by Krsnadeva Raya, 169 ; Tiruc- 
cirapajli rajya, 184 ; Tiruvadi raj- 
yam, in Magadai mandalam, 178, 
179; grew out of the Cola empire, 
180; Saluva Vira Narasimha Na- 
yaka, governor of, 192; 6urappa 
Nayaka, the agent of Sadasiva in, 
248 ; Tumbicci Nayakkan of, 177 ; 
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Tujuva province, 178; Tuntfira rajya, 
Lakkanna Dantjanayaka governor 
of, 187; Virupaksa, ruler of, 185 ; 
Udayagiri rajya, 178, 179, 184 ; 
Ajaparcatimapa, lord of, 192; Deva 
Raya, governor of, 185 ; Kampana I, 
governor of, 185, 186, 187; Rama- 
candra Odeya, governor of, 185 ; 
Rayasam Kondamarasayya, gover- 
nor of, 192; Sangama II, governor 
of, 187 ; 6rl Ranga I, governor of, 
186; Virupanna, governor of, 187 ; 
Valudilambatturajya, grant of 
privileges to the Kaikkolas of, by 
Aramalattanayipar as at KancI- 
puram and Virincipuram, 247-48 
and fn. 

Raksas Tangdi, historic battle of, 4; 
description of the Hindu army at, 
contained in the Bakhir of Rama 
Raja, 146; Hindu army at, divided 
into three wings, 152; encourage- 
ment given to the Hindu soldiers 
at, by Rama Raja, 155; treachery 
of two Muhammadans in the 
service of Vijayanagar at, 164; 
Vijayanagar kings defeated at, due 
to the anger of Virupaksa, 328 fn.; 
buildings at Vijayanagar razed to 
the ground by the Muhammadans 
after the battle of, 401; extent of 
the Vijayanagar empire after the 
battle of, 177. 

Rama, son of Tirumala, governor of 
Seringapatam, 186, 204; brother of 
Sri Ranga I, 14. 

Rama III, 4; Ankusa Raya, a feuda- 
tory of, 367. 

Ramabhadriah, one of the astadigga- 
jas, 374 ; author of the RCimdbhyu - 
day am, 379. 

Ramabhadramba, authoress of the 
Raghunathabhyudayam, 270, 355, 
372. 

Rjimabhyudayam , a work of Saluva 
Narasimha, 364-65 ; on the rein- 
statement of the Sambuvaraya chief 
after his defeat, 169. 

Ramabhyudayam, a work of Rama- 
bhadriah, 379. 

Ramacandra, son and successor of 
Deva Raya I, 2 fn. 

Ramacandra Dandanayaka, the Ma/ia- 
pradhani oif Mallikarjuna Maha- 
raya, 188. 

Ramadeva II (Ramadova Maha- 
raya) , decision by the agent of, 
with regard to the village offices 
in the Santa -Bennur slme, 2l9 ; 
Vaisnavism under, 3J9. 

Ramalinga, the former name of 
Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 


Ramanarida, a tala , invented by 
Raghunatha, 297, 371. 

Rdmanatha Vilasa , a work of Sada- 
siva Yogi, 383. 

Ramanuja, great SrI-Vaisnava philo- 
sopher, 300, 304, 309; author of Sri 
Bhasyam, 356; consecration of the 
Govindaraja idol at Tirupati by, 
325 fn.; the Caturmatasara of 
Appayya Diksita, written from the 
angle of vision of, 369; deification 
and worship of, 327-28 ; the 
Dhatupancaka in adoration of, 316; 
history of Vaisnavism after, 310- 
13 ; Pranatarthihara, nephew and 
disciple of, 356 ; relation of Vedanta 
Desika’s Sankalpa Suryodaya to 
the system of, 356. 

Rama Raja (Rama Raja Odeyar, 
Rama Raya), anointment of Sada- 
siva by, 11, 24, 28 ; de facto sove- 
reign, 326 ; regency and usurpation 
of, 4, 17-18 ; domination of, over 
Sadasiva, 194-95 ; Tirumalamba, 
wife of, 367 ; alleged anti-Brahmani- 
cal tendencies of, 242-43 ; alleged 
restoration by, of the Govindaraja 
shrine at Cidambaram, 326 and fn.; 
and Ramayamatya, 297 ; an ardent 
Vaisnava, 326 ; Bakhir of, 145, 146; 
barbers shown special favour by, 
248-49 and 249 fn.; and the re- 
mission of taxes on the barbers, 
65 ; the Bcvanahalli grant of, 320 ; 
called Ain-ul-Mulk, his brother, 
163; commanded a wing at Raksas 
Tangdi, 152; cruelties of, ini his 
wars against the Muhammadans, 
167 ; Diluvar KHan, an agent of, 
320 ; encouragement given by, to 
the soldiers at Raksas Tangdi, 155; 
estimate of the strength of the 
army, of, by Ferishta, 135 ; exaction 
of tribute by, from tne Sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, 177; grant 
of an estate for Amur KHan, 320; a 
Koran placed before, 320 ; Rama 
Raja Bhusana, the court poet of, 
379; defeat and death of, at Rak- 
sas Tangdi, 328 fn. 

Rama Raja’s treasury, architectural 
features of, 410. 

Rama Raja Bhusana, one of the asta- 
diggajas , 374 ; court poet of Rama 
Raja, 379 ; author of the Harik - 
candra Naldpakhyanamu, Narasa 
Bhupaliyamu , and the Vasucari- 
tramu , 377, 379-80; relations of, with 
Ramabhadriah, 379. 

Rama Raja Vitthala (Vitthala, Vit- 
thala deva, Vitthalesvara Maharaja), 
55 ; “Special Commissioner ” in 
South India, 203-04 u , position of, 
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analogous to the Candragiri Viceroy 
during the time of Tirumala, 205 ; 
order of, to Rajayya Bacarasayya 
of Hadinad, and Camarasa Gauda, 
211; restoration of two villages by, 
to the temple at Tiruvidaimarudur, 
118. 

Ramarajiyamu ; (Narapativijayamu ) , 
a work of Venkayya, 380; on the 
units in the army of Bukka Raju 
Rama Raju when he attacked 
Kandanavolu, 152. 

Rama Raya Tummisi Nayakkar dis- 
pute of, with his brother and its 
settlement, 117. 

Ramayamatya, author of the Svara - 
melakalanidhi , 297; the Vanamali - 
vildsa (Telugu) dedicated to a sub- 
ordinate of, 366. 

Ramayana, scenes from the, executed 
in panel groups, in the Hazara 
Ramasvami temple, 392, 411; in 
the Ramasvami temple at Kumba- 
konam, 7, 411-12; sculptured in 
the Laksmldeva temple, 396 ; read 
by the Brahmans and heard by the 
ghosts, 321 fn. 

Ramayana (Kannada) , a work of 
Kumara Valmlki, 383. 

Ramayana tatparya sangraha, a work 
of Appayya DIksita, 369. 

Ramollasa, a work of Bhoganatha, 
363. 

Rangaraja DIksita, father of Appayya 
DIksita, 368. 

Rao, Gopinatha, T.A., on the origin of 
Vijayanagar, 2 in.; on co-regency, 
13; on tirigai ayam and kalUiyam, 
63/w., on Virupaksa, in whose time 
there was a change in the religion 
of the Vijayanagar house, 322 fn. 

Rao, Venkoba, on the decay of the 
village assemblies, 216. 

Rasamanjari, a Sanskrit work of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 365. 

Rathakdras, artisans, assignment of 
duties to the Kallavelaikkarar by, 
220 . 

Ratiratnadipika, a lit. work of Deva 
Raya II, 364. 

Ratirahasya (Skt.), a work of Hari- 
bhatta, 366. 

Ratnakheta Srinivasa DIksita, author 
of thp Bhavanapurusottama , dedi- 
cated to Surappa Nayaka of JIhji, 
367. 

Ratnakara Varni, author of the 
Bharatesa Vaibhava , 383. 

Ravanahasta, a musical instrument, 
298; women proficient in, 271. 


Rayapaksi saluva, a title of the 
kings, 293. 

Rdyasa (King’s order), 87. 

Rayasam, an office at Vijayanagar, 37. 

Rayasam Kondamarasu, an officer 
under Krsnadeva Raya, 241. 

Rdyasasvami , head of the Rayasams, 
37. 

Rayavacakdmu , the, written by the 
sthanapati at Vijayanagar of Visva- 
natha Nayaka of Madura gives an 
account of the reign of Krsnadeva 
Raya; on the sthanapati of Visva- 
natha Nayaka of Madura at Vija- 
yanagar, 198; on the army 
that followed Krsnadeva Raya 
in his campaigns, i.35 and fn. ; 
on Krsnadeva Raya’s doings after 
the capture of Ahmadnagar, 157- 
58; on Krsnadeva Raya’s commis- 
sion to Pemmasani Ramalinga, 154; 
on the sending of spies by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 171. 

Reddi , onerous duties of, 219-20. 

Redidis, occupation of Tamil India by 
the, 6, 255. 

Regency, under Vijayanagar, 16-18. 

Religion under Vijayanagar, 299-347. 

Religious movement and literary acti- 
vity, 354-55. 

Religious toleration, 306, 307-08, 315, 
329, 331. 

Revanasiddhar, author of the Aka - 
rati Nikandu , Tiruppattisvarapura - 
nam, T iruvalanjulipuranam, Tiru - 
marralipurdnam, 386. 

Revenue Administration, burden of 
taxation in Vijayanagar, 91-98; 
concessions and remissions, in, 83- 
86; items of expenditure, 98-101 ; 
method of collection, 75-83. 

Revenue system under Vijayanagar, 
difficulty in the study of, 40-41. 

Fig Veda bhdsya , by Sayana, 360 ; 
Aufrecht on the authorship of the, 
362. 

Rice, classification of customs by, 58, 
61;estimate by, of the revenues of 
Vijayanagar, 56 ; on the adminis- 
tration of justice in Vijayanagar, 
71 ; on homla gutta , 67 ; on 

the origin of Vijayanagar, 2 fn .; on 
the raised arm in the satikal, 262; 
on the systematisation of the re- 
venues of Vijayanagar by Krsna- 
deva Raya and Acyuta Raya, 46 ; 
on the total income of the Vijaya- 
nagar state, 49-50. 

Robert de NobUi, conversion by, 318. 

Rosyl, Gapanayque, lord of, 192. 
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Royal authority, checks on, in Vija- 
yanagar, 21-25; duties, in Vijaya- 
nagar, 18-21 ; seal, officer in charge 
of, 39. 

Rsabhadeva, a Jain Tirthankara, 412. 

Rudramaliesvaras, of a iemple, 270. 

Rudrayya, poet, author of Nirahkuso- 
pakhyanam, 65 fn.; on Kon<Joja’s 
influence over Sadasiva, 249. 

Rukmanlkrsnavivahayaksagdnam , a 

work of Raghunatha, 371. 

Rupalagudiyathanya, tolls on grain 
in, 59. 


Sabha, ( maha sabhd) village assem- 
bly, 208; origin of, 206, 208-12; 
different from an ur, 207 ; 
control of, 214 ; continuity of 
the, in the Vijayanagar days, 
207; corporate character of the, 208; 
strength of the, 207-08 ; collected 
state revenues, 81-82, 212-13; con- 
trol of the, over temples, 214-15 ; 
guardians of public endowments, 
215; judicial powers of, 214; Pro- 
fessional Associations and Guilds, 
and, 220-24 ; right of the, for con- 
ferring honours, 215, for selling 
and acquiring property on behalf 
of the village, 208; vitality of, 206; 
working of the, during the period 
of the Colas, 207 ; decay of, and 
the collection of the taxes, 87 and 
fn., 216-17. 

Sabhdndyaka , President of the Coun- 
cil, 29. 

Sacrifices, human, 127-28, 345. 

Sadasiva Brahman of Nerur, author 
of the Gururatnamala, a disciple of 
Paramasivendra, 335. 

Sadasiva Nayaka, confirmed a 
dharmasasana of Harihara, 79-80. 

Sadasiva Raya (Sadasiva, Sadasiva 
Maharaya) a Tuluva, 4, 322; corona- 
tion of, performed by Rama Raja 
and other chief ministers, 11, 24; ad- 
ministration of justice by, 112; de 
jure sovereign, 326; domination of 
Rama Raja over, 194-95; estimate 
of the revenues of, by Burhdn-i- 
maMr, 50; extent of the empire 
under, 177; grant by, at the request 
of Ain-ul-Mulk, 162-63; imprison- 
ment of, 17; Krsnappa Nayaka, an 
adtappam of, 274 fn .; Krsnapuram 
plates of, 28; military route during 
the time of, 161; remission of taxes 
on the barbers by, B4-65, and fn.; 
special favour of, to the barbers, 


248; Tamil poets during the days 
of, 385-86 ; Vaisnavism under, 322, 
326-27; accession of Tirumala on 
the death of, 204 
Sadasiva Sarasvati, 335-36. 

Sadasiva Yogi, author of Ramandtha 
Vilasa , 383. 

Sadasivendra, a pontiff of the Kama- 
koti pltha, 335. 

Sadbhasacandrika , a work of Ceru- 
kuri Laksmidhara, 367. 

Sadadhyaya the, supplied the mate- 
rial for the Kalahasti Mahdtmyam 
of Dhurjati, 377. 

Sahagamana , see Sati, 258. 
Sahityardtritikara , a work dealing 
with the life and achievements of 
Raghunatha, by Yajhanarayana 
Dik§ita, 372. 

Sahityasudha, a work of Govinda 
DIksita, 371. 

Saiva Bhasya , a work of Srlkantha, 
369. 

Saivagama sara sangraha , written 
by Marappa and Madhava, at the 
inspiration of Kriyasakti Pandita, 
307. 

Saivasamayaneri, a work of Maraijna- 
nasambandar, 385. 

Saivaparibhasai, a work of Sivagra- 
ydgigal, 385. 

Saiva Sannyasa paddati, a work of 
Sivagrayogigal, 385. 

Saivism, spread of, in South India, 
299, 306-09. 

Sakaldgamasaram, a work of Marai- 
jhana sambandar, 385. 
Sakalakathasdrasangraham, a Skt. wk. 

of Krsnadeva Raya, 365. 

Sakti Ganapati, sculpture of, in the 
Mallikarjuna temple, 397. 

Salaam , 276, 277. 

Salat, development of the, 390. 

Salaka brothers, influence and power 
of the, during the reign of Acyuta 
Raya, 194. 

Salaka (m) Raju Tirumala, usurpa- 
tion of, 4, 18. 

Salakayadeva Cika Tirumalaraja 
Maha arasu, favourable terms of 
cultivation offered by to the resi- 
dents of Kavatalada sTme, 96. 
Saletore, on the administration of 
justice by Danaik , 110; on the dec- 
line of the village assemblies, 217; 
on the divisions of the Vijayana- 
gar army, 145-46; on the Karttigai 
festival, 342 fn. ; on the king 
acting as a judge, 113; on the ori- 
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gin of Vijayanagar, 2 fn.; on the 
Padinenbhumiiamayattar, 222 ; on 
the Rathasaptami, 343 fn.; on the 
reason for the remission of taxes 
on the barbers, 249 fn.; on the signi- 
ficance of the valanadu, 180-81 fn.; 
on the system of joint rule in 
Vijayanagar, 14/n. 

§a liv ahanasaptati, a work of Srlnatha, 
373. 

Salt beds, collection of customs in, 
59 ; pan, 62. 

Saluva, a title of the kings, 293. 

Sdluvabhyudayam, of Rajanatha Din- 
dima, 365 ; on Narasiraha’s expedi- 
tion to Udayagiri, 151 ; on the re- 
instatement of the Sambuvaraya 
chief after his defeat, 169 ; weapons 
of warfare mentioned in, 147. 

Saluva Dandanayaka, same as Saluva 
Vira Narasimha Nayaka, or Sal- 
vanayque, Prime Minister of Acyuta 
Raya and governor of the Tiruvadi 
rajyam and other places, 192 ; 
military contributions of, 138-39. 

Saluva Gopa, father of Tirumalayya 
deva, 384. 

Saluva Gopa Tippa, brother of Tiru- 
malayya deva, 384. 

Saluva Govinda Raja, an officer under 
Krsnadeva Raya, 241. 

Saluva Govindayya, Minister, respon- 
sibility of, for the remission of the 
marriage tax, 70. 

Saluva Narasimha, 151 ; father of 
four sons, 186; followed by 
Vyasaraya to the south, 242 ; 
entrusted the administration to 
Narasa Nayaka, 17 ; hand-to-hand 
fight of, 152-53 ; installation of, by 
Gunda, 15; the Jaimini Bharatamu 
dedicated to, 374 ; the Navaratna - 
mulu and Saptangapaddhati , ad- 
dressed to, 10, the Ramabhyudayam 
and, 364-65; rule of, 3; rise of, to 
power, during the weak rule of 
Mallikarjuna and Virupaksa, 194; 
gripadarayasvami, a contemporary 
and guru of, 297, 314; stablised the 
administration of Vijayanagar, 9 ; 
value attached to horses by, 148. 

Saluva Narasingaraya Dannayaka, 
(Sellappa), an officer under Krsna- 
deva R&ya, 241. 

Saluva Nayaka, a governor under 
Sadasiva Raya, 112: grant of the 
right of pddikaval by, 132. 

Saluva Nayaka, Prim.e Minister of 
Acyuta Raya, 82. 

Saluvas, practice of the, with regard 
V.A. — 58 


to the appointment of governors, 
186; Vai$navas, 322; vicissitudes 
of Vijayanagar during the time of, 
176. 

Saluva Timma, governor of Konda- 
vldu, 191 ; Minister of Krsnadeva 
Raya, 241, 277 ; position of, in the 
kingdom, 35 ; Prime Minister of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 111, 191-92, 365 ; 
brother of Govindaraja, 169 ; his 
brother Gauda raja, governor of 
Vijayanagar, 234; uncle of Gopa, 
365; and Nadiridla Appa, 366; 
author of Bala Bharata Vyakhyd, 
365 ; consulted by Krsnadeva Raya 
on the advisability of further con- 
quest of the Mussalman territories, 
25 ; a great general, 144 ; perform- 
ed the coronation of Krsnadeva 
Raya, 11; part of, in Krsnadeva 
Raya’s wars, 34 ; Somarasa, an 
Upapradhani under, 36 ; titles : 
Dharmapratipalakah, 111 ; T antra - 
nayaka , 34 ; blinded and imprisoned 
by Krsnadeva Raya, 31, 124, 127, 
195; his family ruined by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 195 ; not put to death 
since he was a Brahman, 240. 

Saluva Timmappayya, Minister res- 
ponsibility of, for the remission of 
the marriage tax, 70. 

Saluva Vira Narasimha Nayaka (Sal- 
vanayque or Saluva Dandanayaka) 
192. 

Salvanayque, see Saluva Dandana- 
yaka, 138, 139, 192. 

Samanta, subordinate officer, 234. 

Samantadhikari, had a seat in the 
Imperial Council, 28; (Provincial), 
a member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, 188. 

Samaramuttiran, a military title, 168. 

Santa Veda Samhita bhasya, written 
by Sayana, 360. 

Samayacdras ( Samayacdryas, dd&a- 
ris), censors of morals, 116 ; ap- 
pointment of, by the kings, 20 ; and 
the spread of 6ri-Vaisnavism, 329. 

Sambuvaraya, the, hand to hand fight 
of, with Kampana, 153 ; defeated 
by Kampana, 175 ; reinstatement 
of, 169. 

Sammat, same as Samuta or sthala 9 
183 ; Dharmapura sammat, 236. 

Sampat Kumara, son of Govinda 
Pandita, scholar in Ayurveda , 
grant to, 351-52. 

Sampradayakuladipikd , a work of 
the sixteenth century, 314. 

Samprati, an office, 229. 
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Samudaya, treason against, detested, 
105. 

Samuddyam villages, same as Gana- 
bhogam villages, 211. 

Samuta, same as Sammat or sthala, 
183. 

Sangama, father of Bukkamahlpati, 
304. 

Sangama II, succeeded Kampana to 
the Udayagiri rajya, 187 ; BhSga- 
natha, the narmasaciva of, 363 ; 
Bitragunta grant of, 145 ; Sayana, 
the Minister of, 359; the Dhatu- 
vrtti, written by Sayana while in 
the court of, 361. 

Sangama brothers, freed South India 
from the Muhammadans, 303 ; in- 
fluence of the, under the Hdysalas, 
194 ; joint grant by, to the Srngeri 
matha, 321. 

Sangama dynasty, early members of 
the, Saivas, 321. 

Sahqha , treason against the, detest- 
ed, 105. 

Sangitasudha, a work of Raghunatha, 
371. 

Sangitasuryodaya, a work on music 
by Laksmlnarayana, dedicated to 
Krsnadeva Raya, 366. 

Sahgramadeva, a military title, 168. 

Sahgu , the use of, a social privilege 
enjoyed by the Kaikkolas, 247, 
248. 

Sanjar KHan, killed Devappa Gauda, 
168. 

Sankalpa Suryodaya , a literary work 
of Vedanta Desika, 356. 

Sankara (Sankaracarya) , philosopher 
and saint, 299, 300, 304 ; author of 
Saundaryaldhari, commented by 
Arunagirinatha, 365, and Lolla 
Laksmldhara, 366 ; the Brahma - 
sutras of Badarayana, follow the 
Advaita of, 364 ; the Caturmata - 
sara of Appayya DIksita, written 
from the angle of vision of, 369 ; 
foundation of the Srngerl matha 
by, 334; the relation of Krsna- 
misra’s Prdbodhacandrodaya to 
the system of, 356; two mathas 
of, m the Vijayanagar empire, 306. 

Sahkarpanirakaranam, a work of 
Maraijnanasambandar, 385. 

Sankarpa nirakaranam, a work of 
Umapati Siva, 309 fn. 

Sankarpanirakarana urai, a work of 
Jnanaprakasar, 386. 

Santa i, weekly fair, 223. 

Santalige 1000, 178, 185. 


Santanasivacarya, the Saiva dcpryas 
of Devikkapuram known as, 337. 

Santikirti, author of Santinatha 
c aritra, 382. 

Santinatha caritra, a work of Santi- 
kirti, 382. 

Santisa, author of Tontada Siddhei - 
vara Parana, 382. 

Saptangapaddhati, a series of ver- 
ses addressed to Saluva Narasimha, 
10 . 

Sarada, a poetess in the court of 
Deva Raya II, 374. 

Sarajayaparaja, the chief of Harati, 
115. 

Saranagati ( Prapatti ), 310. 

Sarandip, adjoining the Vijayanagar 
empire, 175. 

Sarasvativilasam, authorship of, 
claimed by Lolla Laksmldhara, 366. 

Sarfoji, ordeals during the time of, 

122 . 

Sarngadeva, Tanappacarya, a descen- 
ded of, 298. 

Sarngapani temple at Kumbakonam, 
paintings in the, 412. 

Sarvabhatta, a great scholar, grant 
to, 351. 

Sarvadarsanasangraha , written by 
Madhava, son of Sayana, 358. 

Sarvandyaka , a palace officer, 38. 

Sarva Sainyadhikari ( Sendpati ) , 
Commander-in-Chief, 33, 158. 

Sarvasirapradhani , 32. 

Sastri, Nilakanta, K. A., on danda , 
33 ; on Padaiparru, 156. 

Sastri, Krishna, H., Rao Bahadur, 
on the alleged abdication of Tiru- 
mala I, 16 ; on coins issued by 
provincial governors, 188-89; on 
the co-regency of Vijaya Raya and 
Deva Raya II, 13 ; on the origin 
of Vijayanagar, 2 Jn.; on the origin 
of the Vipravinodins, 244 ; on the 
reason for the remission of taxes 
on the barbers, 249 fn. ; on the 
Uvaccans, 64 fn. 

Sastri, Narayana, T. S., on the 
acaryas of the Kamakoti pltha, 335, 
336. 

Satadusani, a literary work of 
Vedanta Desika, 356. 

Satalekhini, women skilful in the art 
of, 270. 

Satl, performance of, in Vijayanagar, 
258-262. 

ISatsthalajnanasardmrta, a work of 

* tontada Siddhesvara, 382. 
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Satsthalaviveka, a work of Mahalin- 
gadeva, 381. 

Satvika Brahma Vidyd Vilasa, a 
philosophical work by Tatacarya, 
368. 

Satyaparinayam, a work of Ekamra- 
natha, 367. 

Satyavadhuprenanam , a Sanskrit 
work of Kr§nadeva Raya, 365. 

Saundaryalahari, of Sankara, com- 
mented on, by Arunagirinatha, 365; 
by Lolla Lak$mldhara, 366 ; trans- 
lated by Kavirasa Pan<Jitar, 385. 

Saundaryalahari urai > a work of 
Ellappa Nayanar, 386. 

Savai (the Adil KHan), in the occu- 
pation of Kandanavdlu, 152. 

SavalakkaU, fight of the Valahgai 
and Idahgai classes for the use of, 
252. 

Say ana, a great general, 144; father 
of Madhava, Kampana, Mayana and 
Singana, 358, 359 ; author of the 
Alahkarasudhdnidhi, Atharva Veda 
Bhdsya, Dhatuvrlti, Prdyascitta- 
sudhanidhi , Purusarthasudhanidhi , 
Rg Veda Bhdsya, Sama Veda Sam - 
hitd Bhdsya , Subhasita sudhanidhi, 
Sukla Yajurveda Samhitd Bhdsya , 
Taittiriya Samhitd Bhdsya , Taittiri - 
yaranyaka Bhdsya, Vamsabrahmana 
Bhdsya, Yajnatantrasudhanidhi, 
Commentaries on the Vedas, 359- 
63, 6; inaccuracies in the Veda 
Bhdsya of, 362; literary activity be- 
ginning with, 305-06 ; Madhava, 
and, identity of, 361 fn.; Minister 
of Kampa, Sangama II, Bukka I, 
and Harihara II, 30, 241, 359 ; re- 
ferences to Madhava in the works 
of, 358 ; relationship of, with Bhoga- 
natha, 363. 

Sayana Udaiyar (VIra Sayana Udai- 
yar), 124-25. 

Sculpture, encouragement of, under 
Vijayanagar, 100. 

Secretariat, working of, 36-39. 

‘Secretaries* of Nuniz, resemblance of 
the, to the Tiruvaykelvis, of the 
Cola days, 37. 

Secretary of the king, Nuniz on, 
273 ; of the provincial governor at 
the imperial court, 194. 

Sellappa, same as Saluva Narasinga- 
raya Dannayaka, 241. 

Senabova, 88, 211; member of an 
assembly, 122; grant of a Jaya - 
rekha patrika to, of Guda-Abbina- 
hole Sthala, 121; of a village and 
a nddu , 237. 


Senabovaship of Gudasthala, settle- 
ment of the dispute about the, 
121 - 22 . 

Senapati (also known as Sarva- 
sainyadhikdri and Dalavdy), the 
chief officer in charge of the mili- 
tary department, 33, 158. 

Seniyans (Telugu weavers), occupa- 
tion of Tamil India by, 255. 

6enji, the Pdhcdlas at Tiruvamattur 
granted privileges similar to those 
enjoyed by those at, 247 ; social 
privileges of the Kanmdlas at, 247. 

Senmars and the advent of the 
northerners, 253-54. 

Serra , 406. 

8ervai (service indm), 51. 

Seltikaras, 128. 

Serkad, taxes at, 57. 

Sermadevi, rates of taxes at, 55. 

Setti Pattanasvami, presiding mer- 
chant, 223. 

Bettis, leaders of guild, 88, 223, 246; 
members of an Assembly, 122; regu- 
lation of the, for women who 
lapsed from marriage, 224. 

Setupuranam , a work of Niramba- 
valagiya Desikar, 386. 

Sevvaiccuduvar rendered into Tamil 
the Bliagavata Puranam, 384. 

Sewell, on the dress of the ordinary 
soldier, 146-7/n.; on the Karttigai 
festival, 342 fn.; on the nature of 
the revenue collections at Vijaya- 
nagar, 96-7 ; on the origin of Vija- 
yanagar, 2 fn.; on quilted tunics, 149 
fn,; on the size of Vijayanagar, 406; 

Shah Rukh of Persia, embassy sent 
by Deva Raya II to, 173. 

Shanbog (Sena bova), a village func- 
tionary, 218, 346. 

Siddhanamantri, a minister of Deva 
Raya II, 374. 

Siddharaju Timmaraju, Cerukuri 
Laksmldhara’s Abilasitarthaddyini 
dedicated to, 367; see also Siddha- 
raju Timmaraju Bhupala. 

Siddharaju Timmaraju Bhupala, 
nephew of Tirumala I, and author 
of the Paramayogivildsamu, 379 ; 
see also Siddharaju Timmaraju. 

Siddhaya , 79, 89. 

Siege, methods of, 157. 

Sime (Sirmai), significance of the, 
178 ; division of the venthe or 
rdjya, 182; attached to the cavadl, 
184; Addanka slme, 182; Bagiir 
slme, the Tarupatyagar of, had 
a pethe built, 232; Cenuri slme, 
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179; Dhoni slme, 220; DummisI slme, 
127; Ghantfikdjta slme, 179, 329; 
Kanganipalli slme, migration of 
artisans from, on account of heavy 
taxation, 96; Kavatalada sime, 96; 
Kodamballi sime, 179; Kolala sime, 
179 ; Prabhutvam of, 237; Kurunda- 
male sime 226; Kundrupe sime, 88, 
96; Parupatyagar of, and village 
officers, 232; Kurugoda sime, 183; 
Masaveya sime, 96; Pakala sime, 88, 
96; Perumbakkasirmai, 179 ; Podili 
sime, 350 ; Potladurti sime, 179 ; 
Santa-Bennur-sIme, 219; Tippur 
sime, 183; Ugalur Kurambarvay 
sirmai, 84; Yalapeya sime, tolls on 
grains in, 59. 

Simehabbaruvas, 88. 

&ingana, a son of Sayana, 359. 

Singanna Odeya, grandson of Kam- 
pala I, a disciple of Akasavasi, 
Samavedigaru, 308 fn. 

&ingappirau, part of, in the restora- 
tion of the Rahganatha image at 
grirangam, 303. 

Singa Raja, erected a bastion called 
the Rdjagambhira , and the inner 
and outer forts of Tekal, 156. 

Sirapradhani, 32. 

Sirrambaladi, a Tamil poet of the 
fifteenth century, 383-4. 

£ittama Nayaka, agreement between 
the temple authorities and tjie 
the Tantrimar regarding the reha- 
bilitation of a village by, 234. 

Sivabhogasaram, a work of Guru- 
jnanasambandar, 386. 

Sivadhdrmdttararrig a work of 
Ma?aijnanasambandar, 385. 

Sivadrohin, 23. 

Sivagraydgigal, author of the Saiva 
Sannydsapaddati , Saiva paribhasai , 
/Siva Jnana Siddhiyar urai, and 
/Sivaneriprakasam, 385. 

Sivaji, Astapradhan Council of, 128. 

/Sivaj n&nabodham, a work by Mey- 
kandadeva on Saivasiddhanta theo- 
logy, 309, 383. 

Sivajnanasiddiy&rparapakka urai, a 
work of Jhanaprak§sar, 386. 

Sivajn&nasiddiydr urai, a work of 
Niramavalagiya Desikar, 386. 

Sivajnana Siddiydr Urai, a work of 
Sivagrayogigal, 385. 

Siva nanda Bodam, a work of Kama- 
lai Jnanaprakasa Papditar, 386. 

Sivaneriprakasam a work of Sivagra- 
yogigal,. 385. 


Sivapusai Agaval , a work of Kama- 
lai Jnanaprakasa Panditar, 386. 

Sivaramangai, Assembly and the 
temple of, control of, over the rights 
of fishing, 215. 

iSivardtriirriAhdtmyam, a work of Sri- 
natha, 373. 

Sivarkamanidipikd, a commentary on 
&rlkantha’s /Siva Bh&sya , written 
by Appayya Diksita to teach the 
i Srikanthabhasya to 500 pupils, 
369, 370. 

Siva Tattvacintamani , a work of 
Laksmana Dandanatha, 381. 

Sivatattvaviveka, a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 369. 

Siva Vakyar, on idol worship, 309. 

Skanda Pur ana, material for the 
Kdsikhandam and Sivardtrimahat- 
myam taken from, 373. 

Smith, Vincent, on the character of 
the Vijayanagar administration, 25; 
on the importance of the study of 
political history, 1; on the portraits 
of Krsnadeva Raya and his queens’ 
at Tirumalai, 401; on the sculptures 
in the Vasantamantapa at Madura, 
399-400 ; on the statue of Nara- 
simha at Hampi, 395. 

Society under Vijayanagar : castes 
and communities in the empire, 
239-255; court life, 271-277; games 
and amusements, 290-98 ; habitation, 
food and dress, 277-287; luxuries, 
288-290; social institutions, 255-262; 
women, 263-271. 

Sokkanatha Venbd, a work of Guru- 
jhanasambandar, 386. 

Sokkattaliyildr, 116. 

Somanatha, commented on the Tala- 
mahodadhi of Acyuta Raya, 366. 

Somappa Udaiyar (Dandanatha), the 
Mahapradhani of Kampana Udai- 
yar, 189 ; helped Kampana in the 
conquest of Madura, 188 ; grant of 
tolls by, 86. 

Somavalliyoganandaprahasana , a farce 
written by Arunagirinatha, 365. 

Somayya Dandanayaka, the Maha- 
pradhdni of Kampana II, 169. 

Soolai Bazaar, at Hampi, 405. 

Soundara Purana, a work of Bomma- 
rasa, 382. 

Sourastras, account of the, 254-55. 

South India, condition of, on the 
eve of the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagar, 300-302. 

Sovappa, chief minister of Bukkannna 
Vodeyar, 224. 

“Special Commissioner” appointed to 
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exercise control over the nayakas, 
202-205. 

gribhandaram, trustees of a temple, 
54, 229. 

Sri Bhasya, of Ramanuja, 356. 

Sridharadeva, author of Vaidyamrta, 
a medical work, 383. 

Srigiri, governor of Muluvagil rajya, 
180. 

Srigiri Bhupala, Madras Museum 
Plates of, 182 fn. 

Srigirinatha of Candragiri, order of 
Deva Raya II to, and his action on 
it, 86-87, 226. 

Srigirinatha Utfaiyar, order of, for 
the collection of tolls, 86. 

Sri Har§a, disappearance of chariots 
by the days of, 144-45 ; the Nai§a- 
dham of, translated by Srinatha, 
373. 

Srikakulam, a pilgrim centre, 333. 

Srikantaya, S., on the origin of Vija- 
yanagar, 2 fn. 

Srikantha, a guru of Bhoganatha, 
363; Appayya Diksita, a follower of 
the philosophy of the Caturmata - 
sara of the Diksita written from 
the angle of vision of; the Sivarfca- 
manidipikd of the Diksita, a com- 
mentary on the Saiya. Bhasya of, 
368-69. 

Srikantha Bhasya , provision made by 
Appayya DIk§ita, for the study of, 
by 500 pupils, 349 ; raised by the 
Diksita from obscurity, 370. 

Srikanthanatha, a guru of Madhava, 
358-59. 

Srimaheivaras, 115. 

Srimu§nam, 76; an object of special 
grant from Sadasiva, 326 ; grants 
to the temple at, by Sri Ranga, 327; 
revision of the rates of taxes in 
the locality about, 55, 95. 

Srinatha, scholar, author of the Maru- 
ttardtcaritram, Harivilasam, K&6i- 
khdnqlam, Sdlivahanasaptati, Siva - 
rdtrirndhdtmyam , fthe Viflfiin&ta-* 
kam and a translation of the IVai- 
sadham, 373-74; defeated Dintfima 
Bhatta, the Gautfa poet in the 
court of Deva Raya II, 373-74 ; 
Peddana’s indebtedness to, 376. 

Srinivasachari, C. S., on the Valahgai 
and Idahgai groups, 253/n. 

Sripadarayasvami of the Padaraya- 
matha, guru and contemporary of 
Saluva Narasixhha, author of many 
musical compositions, 297, 314. 

Sriperumbudur, 86 ; an object of 


special grant, by Sadasiva, 326; 
grants to the Ramanuja ku{am 
and temple at, 327 ; repair of an 
irrigation tank at, by a Maha- 
mandalesvara, 75. 

Sri Rdma, new sign manual according 
to the Prapa nnamrtam, 321 fn., 
322 in. 

Sri Ranga, I, 4, 14; contemporary of 
Tatacarya and Appayya Diksita, 
378; Bhattakalankadeva, a court 
poet of 383; governor of Udayagiri 
rajya and then of Penukonda, 186; 
succession of, 16; Vaisnavism under, 
327-28. 

Sri Ranga II (Cikka Raya), Immadi 
Kempe Gau£a Prabhu of Yala- 
hanka nadu, during the time of, 
218; succeeded Venkata II, 14. 

Sri Ranga III, (Sri Rangarayadeva 
Maharaya), 4, 219 ; Vaisnavism 

under, 329 ; Siddha Ramappa 
Nayaka, a subordinate of, 106. 

Srirangam, a pilgrim centre, 333 ; 
Acyuta Raya in the company of 
scholars at, when Cellappa’s 
rebellion was being put down, 154^ 
an drdgyasalai maintained by the 
temple at 228 ; and the Muham- 
madan occupation of South India, 
301-303 ; assignment of duties to 
the Kallavelaikkarars by the 
assembly of, 131-32 ; gifts of Tiru- 
mala I at, 327 ; part of the dcaryas 
of, in the Jain-Vaisnava pact, 316; 
Ranganatha image restored at, 303; 
Vedanta Desika lived at, 305. 

6ri Ranganatha, account of the travels 
of, 300-303. 

Sri Ranga Raya, Viceroy (“ Special 
Commissioner”), of the Telugu 
country from his capital Penukonda, 
204, 205 ; the prabhutvam of Kolala 
sime conferred on an individual by 
237 ; Velugoti Timmappa Nayanin- 
garu, his agent, 246. 

Sri Rangarayadeva Maharaya (Sri 
Ranga III), 219. 

Srirudras (Srlrudramahesvaras) , 115. 

Srisaila, guru of Manavala Maha- 
muni, 312. 

SrI-Vaisnavism, spread of, in the 
empire, 320-331. 

Sri VIra Pratapa Deva Raya Maha- 
raya, same as Deva Raya II, 33. 

Sri Virupaksa, sign manual of the 
Vijayanagar kings, 321, and fn. ; 
322 fn.; retained under Tirumala I, 
327. . 

Sri Virupaksa, tutelary deity of the 
Vijayanagar kings, 321; of the 
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6aluvas, 322; Caitra (Spring) festi- 

. val of, 344, 365; temple, architec- 
tural features of the, 391. 

Srngdramanjan, a work of Bhdga- 
natha, 363. 

Srngeri, Vidyasankara temple at, 
395-96; see under matha also. 

Srutaranjani, a commentary on the 
Gitagovinda written by Cerukuri 
Laksmldhara, 16, 367. 

Stage, in Vijayanagar, 294. 

Sthala (place), 106. 

Sthala an administrative unit, 179, 
182-83; attached to the Cavafo, 
184; came to be called Sammat 
or Samuta , 183; Alangula sthala, 
183; Aralihalli sthala, 182; Aramana 
sthala, 179; Basapattana sthala, 182; 
Begganadu sthala, 182 ; Bukka- 
pattana sthala, 182; Ganiganur 
sthala, 168 ; Gavutfanahalli sthala, 
182; Hassan sthala, 140 /n.; Hiriyur 
sthala, 182; Hosur sthala, 182; Ik- 
kanur sthala, 182 ; Kurumbarahalli 
sthala, 182; Lakkihalli sthala, 182; 
Tavanidhihalli sthala, 182; Tippur 
sthala, 182; Tiruvamattur sthala, 
belonged to Kolala Cavadi, 184. 

Sthala durga (fort built on land), 
155. 

Sthala Gaudiike, nature of, 236. 

Sthala karnams , 246. 

Stliandpati (Civil Agent), kept by the 
Nayakas at the imperial court, 198. 

Sthanattar (managers of the temple), 
at Pulippagavarkoyil, and collection 
of taxes, 81-82. 

Sthanikas , temple managers, 87, 119. 

Stone trough, at Hampi, 404. 

Stridhana (dowry), agreement among 
the villagers of Mahgadu not to 
give lands as, 256 ; land not to be 
given even as, at Mahgadu, 211. 

St. Thome, church established at, 
318; school founded at, by Father 
Pimenta, 349 ; Venkata II, wanted 
a painter from, 413. 

Sthulwar ( Taliary ), a village func- 
tionary, 218. 

Subhasita Nivi, a literary work of 
Vedanta Desika, 356. 

Subhasita Sudhdnidht, a literary 
anthology compiled by Sayana, 359. 

Subordinate allies, (kings), of Vija- 
yanagar, 140-41, 202. 

Subrahmanya, figure of, found in the 
Hazara Ramasvami •temple, 393. 

Suclndram. Vi§nu shrine at, 203. 


Sudhlndra Tirtha, a scholar of the 
Sumatlndra matha, honoured by 
Venkata and Raghunatha, 371 ; the 
guru of Raghavendra Tirtha, 315. 

Sudikodutta Nacciyar, decision of a 
dispute regarding the boundary of 
the lands of, 118 ; image of, set up 
at Srlmusnam, 229 ; marriage of, 
with Ranganatha of grlrangam, 
375. 

Sukracarya on the use of guns, 150. 

&uktinaipuni jhanacintdmani, a Sans- 
krit work of Krsnadeva Raya, 365. 

Sulddi, a musical composition of Srl- 
padarayasvami, 297. 

§ulas, stakes for impalement, 302. 

Sulba Sutras, commented upon by 
Yajnanarayana Diksita, 372. 

Sultan Muhammad, estimate of the 
army of, by Nikitin, 134. 

Sumeri (Zamorin) , of Calicut, 177 ; 
and Abdur Razak, 173. 

Sundara, a Saiva saint, 299. 

Sundara Pandya, dispute of, with 
VIra-Pandya, 300. 

Sundarapandyam, a work of Ana- 
dhari, 386. 

Supasastra, a work on cookery, 383. 

Suraikkudi, Tirumeni Alagiyar of, 
87, 212 ; Vengalappa Visaiyalaya- 
deva of, 140. 

Suraiyadevar alias Kulasekhara Ton- 
daimanar, 44-45 jn. 

Surana, author of the Udayanodaya 
and the Vanamali vilasa (Telugu), 
366. 

Surappa Nayaka, agent of Sadasiva 
in the Tiruvadi rajya, 248 ; of Jinji, 
patronised ;Ratnakheta Srinivasa 
Diksita ; the Bhavand purusottama 
dedicated to, 367. 

Suris, dispute of, with the temple 
deary as at Tadatala, 117. 

Sutas, 353. 

Sutasamhitd, Tatparya Dxpika , a 
commentary on, 363. 

Suvandiram, grant of, at Kiranur, 

220 . 

Svadharma, observance of, enforced 
by the state, 19-20, 240. 

Svaramelakaldnidhi , a work of Rama- 
yamatya, 297. 

Svarnaksma, a gift, 324. 

S(u) varnameru, a gift 367; made by 
Acyuta Raya, 270. 

Svarocisa Manu, the. hero of the 
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Manucaritamu, the ideal king- 
ship of, 26. 

Svarocisa Manucarita, same as Manu- 
caritamu, 376. 

Swing-cots, use of, at the palace, 290. 

T 

Tadpatri, architectural features of 
the temple at, 397-98. 

Taitsu, the Ming Emperor of China, 
the embassy of Bukka I to the 
court of, 173. 

Tala dipikd, a work on music by 
Gopa Tippa, 364. 

Talaiyari (Talari, Taliary, Sthul- 
war): a village functionary, 131, 
218 ; /appointed by the kdvalgdr, 
133 ; onerous duties of, 219-20. 

Talamahodadhi , of Acyuta Raya, 
commented on by Somanatha, 366. 

Talarika of Srlmusnam, granted to 
Acyutappa Nayaningaru, 229. 

Talas : Ramdnanda , 297 ; Ratilila , 

Turangalila , Ranga bharana Anan- 
gaparikramana , Abhinandarm, Nan - 
danandana and Abhimdla, 298. 

Tallappakkam family of Sri-Vaisnava 
teachers, 326. 

Tallapakkam Tirumalacarya, a scholar 
of the time of Venkata II, 328. 

Taluvakkulaindam Bh attar, father of 
Vfra Narasimharaya Nay aka, 36. 

Tamburu , a musical instrument, 296. 

Tangor, 82. 

Tamil literature, 383-87. 

Tamiras, 256. 

Tammaya Nayaka, 132. 

Tanadar, Dilavar, torture of, 127. 

Tanappacarya, Venkata Makhi, a dis- 
ciple of, 298. 

Tangalvay, 42. 

Taniyur, an administrative unit, 181- 
82. 

Tanjore, the Kamakoti pitha, trans- 
ferred to, 336; the Nayak kings 
of, 4; tributaries of Vijayanagar 
in 1611, 50; Nayak court of, 12; 
Salvanayque, lord of, 192; Venkata, 
Viceroy of, 204. 

Tantirimdr, assignment of taxes by, 
81; functions of, 234-35; gift of 
taxes by, 213; of Karippokkunadu, 
gift of, by the 216; rates of taxes 
from 54; tax on the house of, 56. 

Tantra, army, government, 235. 

Tantranaydka , a title taken by 
Saluva Timma, 34. 


Tantrin, a soldier, 234. 

Tarkatanfava, a work of Vyasaraya 
Tirtha, 314. 

Tatacarya, and Tenali Ramakrsna, 
378. 

Tatacarya, (Ettur Kumara Tirumala 
Tatacarya, Ettur Tirumalai Kumara 
Tatacarya), philosopher and scholar, 
5, 352; appointed to the place of 
Govinda Desika by Rama Raja in 
the position of the royal guru, 243, 
326; author of the Pancamatabhan - 
janam, 326-27, Pandurangamakat- 
mya , and Sdtvika Brahma Vidya 
Vilasa, 368; a contemporary and 
guru of 6rl Ranga and Venkata 
II, 328, 378; patronised by Sri Ranga, 
327; agreement of, with Koneti 
Ayyan regarding mortgaged temple 
lands, 227 ; controversy of, with 
Appayya DIksita, 330; decision of 
a dispute by, 116; performed the 
coronation of Venkata II, 10 ; rela- 
tions of, with Appaj'ya Diksita and 
the Jesuits 368; restoration of the 
Govindaraja shrine at Cidambaram 
with the help of, 326. 

Tatparyacandrilcd, of Vedanta Desika, 
a commentary on the Gita Bhasya , 
356. 

T dtpary acandrikd, a work of Vyasa- 
raya Tirtha, 314. 

Tdiparya. dipikd , a commentary on 
the Sutasamhita, and written by 
Cauntfa Madhava, 363. 

Tattvamukta Kaldpa, a literary work 
of Vedanta Desika, 356. 

TattvaprakaSam , a work of Tattva- 
prakasa Svamigal, 384. 

Tattvaprakasa Svamigal, author of 
the Tattvaprakdsam, 384. 

Tattvatika , a lit. work of Vedanta 
Desika . 

Taxes: based on custom, 40-41; clas- 
sification of, 41; collected by the 
officers of the government, 78; and 
the Sabha , 81-82, 212; Commercial, 
41, 58-62 ; commutation of, 89-90 ; 
customary payments, 72-73; cus- 
toms collected on roads frequented 
by people, 59; Department of, 86- 
91; differential rates in, 66; heavi- 
ness of, in Ugalur Kurambarvay 
sirmai, 84; imperial and local, 87-89; 
Judicial Income and Fines, 41, 71; 
Military contribution, 41, 67-68 ; 
Miscellaneous taxes, 41, 73-74; not 
uniform, 88; old method of the 
levy of, revived by the Mahd)anas 
of Palaiyur, 213 ; on houses, consi- 
derations for *the levy of, 43; on in- 
dustries, 41, 65-67; on land, 41-56; 
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on professions, 41, 62-65; on pro- 
perty, 41, 56-57; paid in kind and 
cash, 75-77; Social and Communal, 
41, 68-71; unit of taxation of 
the manufacture of salt, 62; adda- 
gadakunkam , (a tax on the sellers 
of sheep) 58; Adhikara-varttanai, a 
customary payment, 43, 72; Adikdsu 
(on stalls in markets), 58; Adipac - 
cai, 44; Alamdnji, compulsory ser- 
vice, 72; Alukkuriirpdttam, a tax 
for maintaining the person appoint- 
ed for regulating the supply of 
water, 43-44; Alvari, (poll tax), 64; 
Angasalaivari, ( Anyasalai ) a tax 
on entertainments (?) 69, 226 ; Anu- 
varttamh a customary payment, 72; 
Arasuperu, 52, 53, 62, 63, 84, 225; 
Arisikanam, 66, 226; Asamdi, 56; 
Asupodu, 73, 132; Attaisammddam , 
90; Avasaravarttanai, 43; Ay a, 
(Ayam) , 66, 84, 236; Batu, 236 ; 
Birada, 65, 249; Birangi tax (the 
tax for cannon) 68; Bedabinugu 
90; Bedige, (benevolences), 74; 
Botu, 236; Dalavili, a military con- 
tribution, 67, 90; Dannayakarmaga - 
mai, (a contribution to the military 
commander), 67, 90; Dannayaka - 
svamya (a contribution to the mili- 
tary commander), 67, 90; Darsana- 
kanikkai , a customary payment, 72; 
Dasavandam, a customary payment, 
72; Davasa , grain, 75 fn.; Davasada - 
yam, 75 fn.; Dombariyapannu , 
money collected for the benefit of 
the Dommaras, 68; Ercoru, 92; 
Ganacdradere , (taxes on beggars), 
69; Gramagadyana , 90 ; Radar a, 90; 
Homlagutta, tax on furnace, 67; 
Hombali, 90; Idaiturai , 95; Idaivari , 
73; Idangaivari, 69, 95, 253; llak- 
kai, 52, 53; Inavari, 95; lrai, 40; 
Jodi , 225, 229; Kadamai, 40, 54 fn.; 
66, 76, 84, 95, 96; Kaivilaikanam 
58; Kaiyerpu , 90; Kalldna Kanikkai, 
marriage tax, 69; Kaildyam , 62, 63 
fn.; Kalvasi, a customary payment, 
72; Kani , 55; Kanikkai , ( Kanike ) 
40, 52, 53, 62, 63, 76, 84, 85, 90, 95, 
96, 227; Kanikuli, 52; 53: Karanika, 
229; Karanikkajodi , 43; Karivi ay am 
62, 63/n.; Karttigai Kanikkai , 44; 
K&rttigai paccai, 44; Karudyam, 62; 
Kdruka, compulsory service, 72; 
Katnam , 40; Katt&yam , (benevol- 
ent) 40, 74, 96, 226; Kattigai-ava- 
saram, a customary payment, 72; 
Kattigai Kanikkai, 82; Kdttu- 
mukkai, 132; Kirru, 62; Kirukula, 
90; Kolayatta, 73; Kottage, a tax 
in lieu of compulsory service; 72; 
Kottai magamai, contribution to 


the fort, 67; Kdftaipaiiam (Kotfaip- 
padivu ), a military contribution for 
the maintenance of forts, 68; and 
fn., 156; Kottaippadivu, see, Kottai - 
panam , 68; Kottige, 90; Ko#u, 62; 
Kovai-varttawh a customary pay- 
ment, 72; Kudi, 76; Kudi, 95; Kudi- 
mai; 84, 301; Kudiraivilddam , 73; 
Kulu, 90; Kurrarisi, 92; Kurukula - 
vise?ayam, 73; Madavirafti, 73, 90; 
Mddukkdnikkai, 76, 95; Mender e, 
90; Magamai, a contribution for- 
merly levied on merchants and 
cultivators for a temple, now given 
optionally, 40, 44, 84; Mah&navami 
torches; 65; Makkalperal kollum - 
vilaiyaseru, 73? Makkalperu, 132; 
M allay imagamai, 73 ; Mallendige, 
90; Mallige, 90; Mamuldddyam, a 
custom, 58; Managanike, 73; Ma^ai 
kuZi 57; Manakottci, 73; Mandvi- 
ttdrai, 73; Mandaikanderram, 73; 
Marakkalam (tax on running of 
boats), 66-67; Margadayam, a cus- 
tom, 58 ; Melvaram, 91/n.; MUam, 
132; Mugamparvai, 73, 226; Mulavi - 
sabdi, 58 and fn., 106; Mutti, com- 
pulsory service, 72; Nuttukanakku - 
uarij 43; Nattusikkam, a tax for 
the maintenance of the provincial 
prison (?) ,71; Ndttuviniydgam, 73; 
Nenapu, 90; Nirdlai, 52; Nirupac- 
cambalam 43; Nota, 90; Nottavart- 
tanai, 43, 64; Nulayam, (income 
from thread), 66; Paccai panam, 
87, 212; Pddagavari ( Pddavari( ?) ), 
tax on musicians, 64; Padaikkanik- 
kai (contribution made for the 
maintenance of the army), 67 ; 
Paddvari, see Padagavari, 64 ; Padi- 
kaval, police duty or fee for main- 
taining the police, 44; Pakkukkat - 
tayam, 96; Paladali, 73; Panddra - 
vadai, 55; P&sivilai (tax on the sale 
price of fish), 58; Paitddainulayam, 
tax on silk thread, 66, 90; Pattam, 
40 ; Pattarai, a tax on guilds, 69 ; 
Pattavattam, 52, 53; Pattayak&nik - 
Jcai, a contribution for the sword 
or the army, 68; Pattirai, see Patta- 
rai; 69; Perayaccemmadam, 90; 
Perkafamai, 64 ; Pidarivari, a 
tax for the maintenance of the tem- 
ple of the guardian deity of the 
village, 44, 69; Pillaivari, 64; Pita - 
vari 73; Ponvari (a tax on gold), 
66; Prasada kanikkai, 44; Puduvaip- 
padu, 73; Pulvari (a tax on graz- 
ing), 66, 84; Puravari 76, 93, 95; 
Puravattam, a customary payment, 
72; Rajalagutta tax, 73; Rdyasavart - 
tanai, 43; Sadakkadamai, a tax on 
shepherds 24, 64; sdlage, 73; sakala- 
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bhaktadayam , 75; Sakalasvarnddd- 
yam, 75; Samayacdram, (a tax paid 
by die headmen to the government 
from the fines, perquisites and 
presents they collected), 71; $am- 
badam, 226; Sammadam, a tax pay- 
able by the 18 castes, 52, 53, 69; 
Sandya, see Senaya, 67; tiandai - 
mudal (market fees), 58; Sekku- 
kadamai (tax on oil mills) 66 ; 
&empoy,vari (tax on superior gold), 
66; Senaya , (a tax paid for the 
maintenance of the army?) 67; 
Siddhaya , (taxes collected in cash; 
‘realised’ revenue), 76, 79; Sirxdyam, 
73; Soilage, 90; Sthaladayam, a cus- 
tom, 58, 61; Sulavari a license fee 
for owning a trident, 68 , 225; Sumai, 
compulsory service, 72; Svamya, 
236; Svarnadayam , 75 fn.; Talai - 
ydrikkam , 43, 96 ; Tarikkadamai 
(tax on looms) 66; Taruppu, 73; 
Tattayakol (a customary payment), 
72 ; Tayidu, 73; Tirigavdyam, 62, 
63 fn.; Tiruppadiyidu (holy first 
fruits), 44; Toranakdnikkai, a cus- 
tomary payment, 72; Tottapuravu , 
tax from garden lands, 43; Ulavu, 
55; UUyam , compulsory service, 72; 
IJnmdrattam, 73 ; Usivasi, 73 ; 
Uttaipattam , (springs) tax on, 57 ; 
Valangaivari, 69; Vdrapparru , a 
customary payment, 72; Vari, 40; 
Varusakanikkai , 90; Vdsalpanam, on 
houses and house sites ( manai ), 43, 
56, 57, 82, 84; Vattam , 63; Vegan, 
compulsory service, 72 ; Vendugol, 
92; Vetti, compulsory service, 72, 
226; Vettimuttaiyal , compulsory ser- 
vice, 72, 92; Vettivari, a tax in lieu 
of compulsory service, 72, 73; Vi- 
bhuti kdnikkai, 44; Vilai, 56; Vilai- 
kanam (on sales), 58; Vilvari, a 
license fee for owning a bow, 68; 
Viniyogam, 76, 92, 95 ; Virada, 229; 
Virimuttu, 73 ; Virpanam , 58 ; 

Visesadayam, 73, 226; Vivdhapanam , 
marriage tax, 69/n. 

Tayikundanataka, a drama, 294. 

Tayumanavar, a mystic poet, 387. 

Telugus, 256. 

Telugu generals, appointed viceroys 
in the Tamil country, 239. 

Telugu literature, 372-380. 

Tekal, erection of the inner and 
outer forts at, by Sirga Raja, 156 ; 
grant to dancing girls at, 270. 

Temples and the mathas in Vijayana- 
gar, 331-338; maintained by royal 
benefaction and public patronage, 
225 ; a centre of cultural and eco- 
nomic activity, 5, 206; authorities 
V.A.— 59 


of the, protectors of the interests 
of the tenants, 226; mortgage of 
temple lands by the, 227 ; and con- 
ferment of honours on individuals, 
229f ; and Itax collection, 225-26 ; 
dancing girls attached to, 269 ; en- 
couragement of education by, 332- 
33, 349-50, 351; encouragement of 
industries by, 228-29 ; kings crown- 
ed in the, 333 ; place of the, in 
local government, 225-229 ; pur- 
chase of lands by, 92, 96 ; relation 
of the, to the Sabha, 214-15 ; right 
of the authorities of, to purchase 
and sell lands for, 226-27 ; servants 
in the, 331-32; treasury in the, a 
local bank, 92, 227-28; trustees of, 
and the administration of justice, 
228. 

Tenacary (Tennasserim,) tribute 
levied from, by Deva Raya II, 176. 

Tenali Ramakr§na, one of the asta- 
diggajas , 374; author of Ghatika - 
cala Mdhatmyamu, Lingapuranamu , 
Panduranga Mdhatmyamu and 
Udbhataradhya Caritramu, 378 ; 
relations of, with Appayya DIksita 
and Tatacarya, 378. 

Tengalai Vai§navism, a popular reli- 
gious movement, 5 ; and Va<Jagalai 
Vaisnavism, differences between the, 
310-313. 

Tennasserim (Tenacary), 176. 

“ Throne Platform ” at Vijayanagar, 
architectural features of the, 402- 
03. 

Timma, grandfather of Narasa Nayaka 
24/n.; see Saluva Timma, 277. 

Timma Dandanayaka, minister of 
Deva Raya II and Mallikarjuna, 
396. 

Timmana Odeya, governor of Bara- 
kuru rajya, 128. 

Timmanna Dandanayaka, the Maha- 
pradhani of Mallikarjuna Raya, 
governor of Nagamangala, 191. 

Timmanna Dannayaka, son of Saluva 
Timma, blinded and imprisoned by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 31. 

Timmanna Kavi, son of Bhaskara 
Kavi, author of the latter half of 
the Bharata in Kannada, 382. 

Tippada Naganna, Senior Minister of 
Bukka I and the Sabhdndyaka , 29. 

Tippu Sultan, Anegondi set fire to 
by, 4. 

Tirigai , wheel of the potter, 63 fn 

Tirujnanasambanda, a Saiva saint, 299. 

Tirukalikunram, theft from the temple 
at, and the punishment of the 
culprit, 125. 
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Tirukkanmalar, (eyes for idols), 288. 
Tirukkava&am, Sri Rudra Mahesvara 
of, 125. 

Tirukkoyilur (Tirukoil) Salvanayque 
lord of, 192; taxes at, 57. 
Tirumadaivilagam , 86, 228. 

Tirumala (I), 4; brother of Rama 
Raja, uncle of Siddharaju Timma- 
raju Bhupala, 379 ; uncle and 
father-in-law of Raganti Narasa- 
raju, 380; alleged abdication of, 16; 
appointed his son Sri Ranga, gov- 
ernor of Penukonda, 186 ; credited 
with the authorship of the Sruti- 
ranjani, 16, 367 ; division of the 
empire by, into three divisions, 204- 
OS ; in charge of a wing at Rak§as 
Tarigdi and lost an eye, 152, 155 ; 
gifts of, 327 ; Pingali Suranna, a 
contemporary of, 378 ; portrait of, 
in the Tirumalai temple, 401. 

Tirumala, son of Rama III, 14. 

Tirumaladeva Maharaya, Tirumalai- 
deva Maharaya, Tirumala, (son of 
Krsnadeva Raya), appointed yuva - 
raja when he was but six years 
old, 12; Nuniz on, 12fn., 15-16 and 
fn.; alleged murder of, by Saluva 
Timma, 31, 124, 195, 240. 

Tirumalacarya, a member of the 
TaUapakkam family, 326. 

Tirumaladevi (Tirumaladevi amma), 
a queen of Krsnadeva Raya, follow- 
ed him to Kondavldu, 266 ; jealous 
of Sanga, 264 fn.; portrait of, in 
the Tirumalai temple, 401. 

Tirumalai, 152; an object of special 
grant, 326 ; rates of taxes at, 54 ; 
temple of Venkatesa at, 323 ; three 
groups of portraits in the temple at, 
400-401. 

Tirumalainatha, author of Cidambara 
Puranam, and Madurai Cokkanatha - 
rula, 384. 

Tirumalamba, queen of Acyuta Raya, 
355; authoress of the Varadambika - 
parinayam, 270, 355, 366-67. 

Tirumalamba, daughter of Krsna- 
deva Raya and wife of Rama 
Raja, 367. 

Tirumala Nayaka, construction 
of the gopura in front of the 
choultry at Madura, begun by, 400; 
Kumara Karupparar, a contem- 
porary of, 337 ; Tayumanavar, a 
contemporary of, 387. 

Tirumala Srinivasacarya, a scholar of 
the time of Venkata 11, 328. 

Tirumalayya deva, brother of Saluva 

Gopa Tippa, 384. 


Tirumaluvadipuranam , a work of 
Kamalai Jnanaprakksa Pandaram, 
386. 

Tirumandira Olainayagam , an officer 
under the Nayaks of Madura, 38- 
39. 

Tirumeni AJagiyar alias Senbakaraya 
Visaiyalayadeva, chief of SOraik- 
kudi, 87, 212. 

Tirumeni kaval , watchman in a 
temple, 332. 

Tirumexxolipurdnam , a work of 
Revana siddhar, 386. 
Tirunamattukkdni, 114, 208, 214. 

Tirupati (Sesacalam) , 327 ; a pilgrim 
centre, 333 ; Acyuta Raya and 
Varadamba, crowned in the temple 
at, 333 ; assembly of, assignment 
of duties to Kallavelaikkarars by, 
220 ; gifts of Tirumala I at, 327 ; 
Govindaraja idol consecrated at, by 
Ramanuja, 325 fn.; an object of 
special grant, 326 ; Pdncalas at, 
246 ; part of the acaryas of, in the 
Jain-Vaisnava compact, 316 i ; the 
predilection of the kings for Sri 
Venkatesa of, 321 ; provision for 
the chanting of Veda in the temple 
at, 332 ; Venkatesa at, 328 ; the 
Saluvas devoted to, 322; Vyasaraya 
TIrtha lived at, 314. 

Tiruppalldndu, grant at Tekal by the 
authorities of the temple at the 
place and another to dancing girls 
for the recitation of, 270. 
Tiruppanimalai , on Kr?na Virappa 
Nayaka’s constructions at Madura, 
400 fn. 

Tirupparangiripurdnam, a work of 
Nirambavalagiya Desikar, 386. 
Tiruppatikovai, a work of Perumal 
Kavirayar, 385. 

Tirupparuttakunram (kupru), a Jain 
colony near Conjeevaram, 316 ; 
additions to the Vardhamana temple 
at, by Irugappa Dan<Janatha, 316, 
408 ; paintings in the temple at, 
412. 

Tiruppattisvara purdnam f a work of 
Revana siddhar, 386. 

Tiruppukal Puranam , a work of 
Mandala Puradar, 384-85. 

Tiruvadi (Travancore) , Rama Raja 
Vitthala in, 118. 

Tiruvaigavur, 77; settlement arrived 
at by the Valangai and Idangai 
sects at, 93, 221; taxes on the 
professions at, 62, 63 ; on industries 
at, 66. 
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Tiruvalanjuli Puranam , a work of 
Revana siddhar, 386. 

Tiruvamattur, 89, 97, 112; a taniyur, 
181; undertaking by the ndttar of, 
to the rajakdryabhanddra , 216, 247. 

Tiruvanaikkaval (Gajaranya, Jambu- 
kesvaram) , 301 ; assembly of, 

assignment of duties to the Kalla- 
velaikkdrar by, 220. 

Tiruvannamalai, a pilgrim centre, 
333 ; additions to the temple at, by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 7, 323, 397 ; the 
Pancdlas at Tiruvamattur, granted 
privileges similar to those enjoyed 
at, 247 ; social privileges ofj the 
Kanmalas at, 247; taxes on the 
professionals at, 63. 

Tiruvarangam, assembly of, assign- 
ment of duties to Kallalvelaikkd - 
rar by, 220. 

Tiruvarangulam, 92 ; loan given by 
the temple treasury at, to the resi- 
dents of a few villages, 227. 

Tiruvaratturai Nelvay, a brahmadeya 
in Karaippokkunadu, 81. 

Tiruvarur (Tiruvaluf), dancing girls 
in a festival procession at, 269; 
irregularities in the management 
of the temple at, and the dismissal 
of the culpable servants in it, 112; 
Jiianaprakasa Pandaram of, founder 
of the Dharmapuram matha(?), 337; 
Kamalai Jnanaprakasar,^ a scholar 
from, 385 ; Tattvaprakasa Svami- 
gal’s relations with the temple at, 
384. 

Tiruvarur Kovai, a work of Ellappa 
Nayanar, 386. 

Tiruvarutpayan urai, a work of 
Nirambavalagiya Desikar, 386. 

Tiruvdy Kelvis, the ‘Secretaries’ of 
Nuniz, 37. 

Tiruvembdvai, 116. 

Tiruvengaivasal, grant of padikaval 
rights by the residents of, 132. 

Tiruvengalanatha, God, assignment 
of lands and house to the temple 
of, by Ramappa Nayutfu, 214; grant 
for the offerings of, 213 ; grant for 
the offerings of, by Abbaraja Tim- 
mappa, 223 ; grant to the temple 
of, by the Dombaras, 250. 

Tiruvengalanatha, a member of the 
Tallapakkam family, and the author 
of the Paramayogivilasamu, 326. 

Tiruvidaiydttam, village, 54. 

Tiruvilaiy&darpurdnam, a work of 
Paranjotiyar, 386. 

Tiruvilakkukku$i (servants in charge 
of lighting), 332. 


Tiruvirundap, Minister of VIrappa 
Nayaka, patronised Anadhari, 386. 

Tiruvirunjai Puranam, a work of 
Ellappa Nayanar, 386. 

Tirruvorriyur, 131; dispute in the 
temple at, and its decision by 
Vittappar of ^negondi', 115-16 ; 
temple of, granted by Deva Raya 
II, the right of collection of katta- 
yam, 74; representation to Deva 
Raya II regarding oppression by 
the Mahe&varas of the temple at, 
326. 

Tiruvorriyurpuranam , a work of 
Jnanaprakasar, 386. 

Tontada Siddhesvara, author of the 
Satsthalajnanasdr&7nrta , 382. 

Tontdda Siddhesvara Purana , a work 
about Tondada Siddhesvara by 
Santisa, 382. 

Torre do Tombo, archives of the, at 
Lisbon, 175. 

Tottiyans, social life and communal 
organisation of, 254. 

Towns, amenities in, 280-81. 

Travancore, Rama Raja Vitthala sent 
out to lead an expedition to, 203; 
receipt system in, 91. 

Treason, 316; views on, 23; punish- 
ment for, 127. 

Treasurer, a member of the Gover- 
nor’s Council, 188. 

Treasury, diamond, and gold, 101. 

Tribhuvana mahadevicaturvediman- 
galam, strength of the Assembly of, 
207-08. 

Trimbicara, contingent of, to Raicur, 
138. 

Tripuravijaya a work of Bhoganatha, 
363. 

Trugwel, 82. 

Tuhfut-us-Salatin, on the use of 
guns, 149-50. 

Tulabhara , a gift, 324. 

Tuluva line of kings, founded by 
Vira Narasimha, 17. 

Tuluvas, migrated to the east with 
Timma, 24 fn.; practice of the, with 
regard to the appointment of gov- # 
ernors, 186; Vaisnavism under the 
322-327. 

Tumbicci Nayakkan of the Tiruvadi 
kingdom, revolt of, put down, 177. 

Tundra (Jinji), Venkata, Viceroy of, 
204. 

Tungabhadra, R., Vijayanagar found- 
ed on the banks of the, 134. 
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Turalyur, its poligar, the oraku kaval- 
gar of the place, 132. 

Turuttu channel, at Hampi, 404. 

U 

Udaharanamald , a work of Bhoga- 
natha, 363. 

Udaiyar, Tamil form of Odeya : see 
Odeya , 186. 

Udaiyarpalaiyam, its poligar, the 
arasu kdvalgar of the place, 132. 
Udayagiri, expedition of Narasimha 
to, 151 ; Krsna’s image brought to 
Vijayanagar by Krsnadeva Raya 
from, 323, 391. 

Udayagiri Virupanna, same as Viru- 
paksa, son of Harihara II, (Viru- 
paksa I), 187, 363. 

Udayanodaya, a work of Surana, 366. 
Udbhataradhya caritramu, a work of 
Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 

Uddagiri Virupanna see Virupaksa I, 
187. 

Ugdbhoga, a musical composition of 
Sripadarayasvami, 297. 

Ugalur Kurambarvay Sirmai, conces- 
sion in, for the rehabilitation of, 
by the people, 84. 

Ulavukdni, 227. 

XJlavu kaniyaksi f 85. 

Ullal, waged war with the Portuguese, 
but at times paid tribute to them, 
202 . 

Ummattur, revolt of Garigaraja of, 
and its subsequent subjugation, 
176; administrative arrangement of, 
by Krsnadeva Raya after its con- 
quest, 169. 

Umbali, grant of, by Keladi Rama 
Rajayya, 129. 

Umapati 6iva (Sivacarya), a scholar 
of the early fourteenth century, 
384; author of the Sankarpa Nira- 
karanam, 309 fn. 

Upapradhani, 32; functions of, 35-36; 

seat of in the Imperial Council, 28. 
Uppilians, occupation of the Tamil 
.. country by the, 255. 

Or, counterpart of the Sabha, 206 ; 

different from the Sabha , 207. 

Ura Kodage, 160. 

Vravar, documents attested by Peri- 
yanattuvelans with the consent of 
the 238 ; ’ of Tenuru Vadapparru r 
received money from the authori- 
ties of the temple of Timbhumisam 
Utfaiya Naya&ar, 227 ; of KIranur, 
grant of suvandiram to the gold- 


smiths by, 220; right of the, of 
Kudalur and Kulamangalam, to 
confer honours, 215; sometimes the 
lease holders of the demesne, 214. 

Uttaraharivildsam, a work of Nacana 
S6manatha Kavi, 372. 

Uttaramerur (RajendrasSJacaturvedi- 
mangalam), a taniyur, 181-82. 

U ttaranarasimhapurana, (Telugu) 

written by Haribhatta, 366. 

Uvaccans, 64, and fn. 


V 

Vadamalai Anngalayyap, author of 
Irusamaya VUakkam, 384. 
Vadamalaiyar, a pandit of Arruvan- 
pa^i, 332 ; the authorship of the 
Maccapuranam and the Nldurttala - 
puranam , attributed to, 385. 
Vaddebyavahdri, chief of the Nana- 
desis, 224. 

Vadiraja Tirtha (Vadiraja) succes- 
sor of Vagisa Tirtha in the Sonde 
matha, 315; an illustrious successor 
of Vyasaraya, author of the Nyaya - 
ratnavali, Pasandakhandanam, Vi- 
varnavranam, Yuktimuliikd, 370. 
Vadiraja Svami, composition of 
songs by, 297. 

Vagisa Tirtha, predecessor of Vadi- 
raja Tirtha in the Sonde matha, 
315. 

Vaidikamdrgapratisthdpandcdrya s title 
of the Vijayanagar kings, 304. 
Vaidyamrta, a medical work of Sri- 
dharadeva, 383. 

Vaidyanatha Navalar, a head of the 
Dharmapuram matha, 337. 
Vaidyaraja vallabha, a medical work 
written by Lak§mana Pandita, 364. 
Vaikhdnasa Sutra , the image of 
Tillai Govindaraja set up at Cid- 
ambaram according to the, 325 
and 326 fn. 

Vaisnavasiddhanta Pratisthapanacar - 
yah , a title of Vyasaraya Tirtha, 
214. 

Vaisnavism, cleavage in, 309-13; 

spread of, in South India, 299-300. 
Vaisya, tax on the house of, 56. 
Vai&yavaniyanagar attar, corporate 
character of the, 222. 

Valanadu, an administrative divi- 
sion, 178, 180 and fn. and 181 fn.; 
Irungolapandivalanadu, 94; agree- 
ment regarding the social 
conduct between the Valahgai 
and Idiahgai sects living in the, 
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253; Jayasinga kulakala valanadu, 
216, Meykunra valanadu, 179; 
Rajendrasola valanadu, 180/n.; 
Tepkarai Uyyakondan valanadu, 
208; Virudarajabhayankara vala- 
nadu (Kananadu) 94, 115, 216. 

Valangai and Idangai sects, a politi- 
cal group, 221; origin of, 251-52 
and /n.; Buchanan on, 250-51; 
agreement regarding the social con- 
duct among the, in Irungdlapandi- 
valanadu, 253 ; corporate character 
of, 253; Right Hand and Left Hand 
classes, see Valangai and Idangai 
groups, 250-54 ; at Pcpnadam, 
decision of, 105; decision of, with 
regard to the payment of taxes, 51; 
at Vrddhacalam, decision of, regard- 
ing payment of taxes, 221; at Vrd- 
dhacalam, declaration by, of one 
who acted against their agreement 
as a traitor, 105; migration of, on 
account of heavy taxation, 95; near 
Pondicherry, quarrel among the, 
252; opposition to rdjagaram by, 
92-94 ; oppressed by provincial 
governors during the time of Deva 
Raya II, 190 ; settlement of the 
quarrels between the, at Malayam- 
pattu, 253; taxes from, 253. 

Valita, ( Vanita , Vantya ), a division 
of a sthala, 183, fn.; Hastinavati 
Valita, 183. 

Vallabhacarya, founder of the Valla- 
bha sect, at Krsnadeva Raya’s 
court, 313, 315; and Vyasaraya 
TIrtha, 314. 

Valmikicaritram , a work of Raghu- 
natha, 371. 

Valudilambattu usavadi, an aimbadin - 
melagaram, 181. 

Vana durga, (fort built in the midst 
of forests), 155. 

Vanakkan Ponnali Nambi, endow- 
ment of land by, as ddnaparam, 
215. 

Vanamalivildsa (Telugu), a work of 
Suranna, finished by his son and de- 
dicated to a subordinate of Rama- 
yamatya, 366. 

Vanita , same as a valita, or vantya , 
183. 

Vaniyars, taxes on, 90. 

Vanpayir, minor cultivation, taxes on, 
43. 

Vantya (see Valita ) , 183 ; Dharapura 
Vantya, 183. 

Varadacarya, same as Nainar Acar- 
yar, 313. 

Varadaji Amma (Varadamba ?), 


queen of Acyuta Raya, portrait of, 
in the Tirumalai temple, 401. 

Varadamba, wife of Acyuta Raya, 
270; crowned with Acyuta Raya at 
Tirupati, 333. 

Varadambikaparinayam , of Tirumal- 
amba, deals with the marriage of 
Acyuta Raya with Varadamba, 
270, 355, 366-67. 

Varadan, translator of the Parana 
Bhagavatam, 385. 

Varadarajastava, a work of Appayya 
DIksita in praise of Varadaraja of 
Kanci, 369. 

Varadarajasvami, grant of Acyuta 
Raya to, 324; the Varadar&jastava 
of Appayya Diksita in praise of, 
369; temple of, architectural fea- 
tures of the, 398; improvements to, 
by Krsnadeva R5ya, 323. 

Vardhapurana (Telugu), written by 
Haribhatta, 366. 

Vardha Puranam, a work of Nandi 
Mallayya and Ghanta Singayya, 
374 

Varakimdlai , a work of Kavirasa 
Panditar, 385. 

Varalaksmi Purdnam, a joint work 
of Ghanta Singayya and Nandi 
Mallaya, 374. 

Vardhamana temple at Tirupparut- 
ti(a)kunram, architectural features 
of the 408; improvements to the, 
by Irugappa Dan<Janatha, 408; paint- 
ings in the, 412. 

V arnasramadharma, the Vijayanagar 
kings, protectors of, 239-40. 

Varthema, on the poverty of the 
people, 285-86; on the revenues of 
Vijayanagar, 50; on the strength of 
the Vijayanagar army, 134; on the 
war elephants at Vijayanagar, 149. 

Vasal , see Vasal Kariyam, 39, 95. 

Vasal Karanikkam, 38. 

Vasal Kariyam ( Vakal ), the Chief 
Guard of the palace, 39, 95. 

Vasanta garuvus, (rest houses) col- 
lection of customs in, 59. 

V asucaritramu, a work of Rama 
Raja Bhusana, 377 ; on Venkata^ 
viceroyalty at Candragiri, 204-05. 

Vasudeva Nayakkar Tirumalai 
Nayakkar, reform in the measuring 
rod by, 47. 

Vedamdrgapratisthdpandcarya, a title 
of the Vijayanagar kings, 304. 

Veda matha, at Conjeevaram, 349-50. 

Vedanta Desika, philosopher and 
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scholar, 5, 352; an avatar of the 
ghanta of Venkatanatha, 312 ; 
author of Adhi Karana Saravali , 
356, Amalanadippiran , Hamsa Sarh- 
desa, Nydya Siddhanjana , Rahasya 
tray a sara, (Tamil) Sank alp a Sur - 
yodaya , Satadusani, Subhasitanivi, 
Tapary acandrika, Tattvamukta Ka- 
lapa, Tattvatxka , Yado.vabhyudayam, 
Yatirajasaptati , 356-57, 328; and the 
Sri Ranganatha image at Srl- 
rangam, 301; and the controversy 
between Vidyaranya and Akso- 
bhyamuni, seclusion of, 305; leader 
of the Vadagalai sect, 312; literary 
activity beginning with, 305; re- 
consecration of the Govindaraja 
shrine at Cidambaram, by, 325 fn; 
Vedantaparibhasa, a work of a 
Dlksita, according to Hultzsch, 372. 
Vedas, a source of law, 102. 

Velgo<ju, chief of, 10. 

Velli Ambala Tambiran, a head of 
the Dharmapuram matha, 337. 
Vellore, (Velur) architectural fea- 
tures of the temple and fort at, 7, 
398; church established at, 318; a 
school established at, by Appayya 
Dlksita, 349 ; stay of Bartholomeo 
Fonte bona, a Jesuit painter, at, 
413-414. 

Velugoti Timmappa Nayaningaru, the 
agent of Sri Ranga Raya, 246. 
Velur, see Vellore, 349. 

Vemana, moralist and social reformer, 
on the Brahmans, 243; a zangam 
poet, 380. 

Verigalamba, queen of Tirumala I, 
401.* . 

Vengalappa Visaiyalaya deva, chief of 
Suraikkudi, 140. 

Venkata I, (Venkatadri), son of 
Acyuta, 366; lost his life in a palace 
revolution, 4; murdered by Salkam 
Raju Tirumala, 18. 

Venkata II, 4; accession of, 14; had 
four lawful wives, 263; coronation 
of, performed by Tatayarya, 10 ; 
Bhattakalankadeva, a court poet of, 
383; coins of, 3 28; Ananda Namas- 
sivaya Pandaram, a contemporary 
of, 387; contemporary and patron of 
Tatacarya and Appayya DIk§ita, 
355, 368, 370, 378; court of, 271; 
embassay of, to the court of Ayres 
de Saladana, the Portuguese Vice- 
roy, and the British traders at 
Masulipatam, 174; encouragement’ 
of education by, 350; garden party 
of, to his wives, 275-?6; gift of land 
by, to Rama Krsna Josya, 352; grant 


of, to the Daraga of Babayya, 320; 
honoured Sudhlndra Tirtha, 371; 
in charge of a wing at Raksas 
Tangdi, 152; and the Jesuits, 3i8; 
and the Jesuit painters, 413-14; the 
Kuvalayananda written by Appay- 
ya Dlksita at the request of, 370 ; 
portrait of, in the temple at Tiru- 
malai, 401; reign of, the golden age 
of Sanskrit and Telugu literature, 
387; Viceroy (“Special Commis- 
sioner”) of the Tundira (Jiiiji), 
Cola (Tanjore) and Pantfya (Ma- 
dura) countries with his capital at 
Candragiri, 186, 204-05 ; scholars 
during the time of, 328; the Svara - 
mela kalanidhi written by Ramaya 
matya at the suggestion of, 297; 
Vaisnavism under, 328-29; revela- 
tion of the weakness of feudal ar- 
rangement on the death of, 165. 

Venkatadri Raja, son of Krsna Raja, 
377. 

Venkata Makhi, author of Catur - 
dandiprakasika, 298. 

Venkatanatha, Vedanta Desika, an 
avatdr of the ghanta of, 312. 

Venkata Ramanayya, N., Dr., on the 
origin of Vijayanagar, 2 fn.; on the 
origin of the Vipravinodins, 244. 
Venkata Tatayarya, (Tatarya), ap- 
pointment of, by Krsnadeva Raya, 
to enquire into social matters, 116- 
17 ; honoured by Krsnadeva Raya, 
324. 

V ehkatavilasamantapa, the hall in 
which the Royal Council met, 27. 
Venkatesa, God, at Tirupati, the Vij. 
kings devoted to, 321-322; the 
Amuktamalyada dedicated to, 374; 
grants of Krsnadeva Raya to, 323 ; 
grants by Venkata II made gene- 
rally in the presence of, 328 ; 
Krsnadeva Raya a staunch devotee 
of, 323, 401; temple of, improve- 
ments to, by Krsnadeva Raya, 401. 

Venkatesvara, S. V., on the charac- 
ter of wars in mediaeval India, 167; 
on the number of villages in the 
Vijayanagar empire, 278 fn., on the 
Svami that went to Nepal, 335 fn. 

Venkayya, on Vira Vij ay a, 13. 

Venkayya, author of the Ramaraji - 
yamu or Narapativijayamu, 380. 

Venruman Sambuvarayan, taken cap- 
tive by Gandaraguli Marayya Na- 
yaka, 169. 

Venthe, ( visaya or nirvrtti ) same as 
a kottam, an administrative divi- 
sion, ' 178, 182; Aragavenflie, 

revenue from five villages in, 55; 
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Mukkuntfa venthe, 182; Uccangc 
venthe, 219. 

Vexiiverkai, a work of Ativlra Hama 
Pantfya, 386. 

Vidhindtakam , of Srlnatha, 373. 
Vidyabu$ana DIk§ita, disciple of 
Vidyaranya, grant to, by Cennappa 
Udaiyar, 321. 

Vidyanatha Kavi, author of the 
Prataparudnyam, 380. 

Vidyaranya, (Sripada) philosopher 
and scholar, 5, 306, 352; and Vijaya- 
nagar, 321, 334 ; construction of a 
temple at Vijayanagar by Hari- 
hara 1 in honour of, 391; a con- 
temporary of Aksobhya TIrtha, 
314 ; controversy of, with Akso- 
bhya Muni, 305, 314; the empire 
founded under the auspices of, 
6, 304; guru of Narahari, 364; guru 
of Vidyabhusana DIk§ita, 321; 
Pardsaramadhaviya of, and rates of 
assessment under Vijayanagar, 48- 
49; reference to, by the inam office 
copper-plate of Harihara II, 362; 
died at Hampi, 306; and Madhava, 
identification of, 359. 

Vidyasankara, God, grant to the 
temple of, by Immadi Bukka, 307; 
temple of, at Srngeri, architectural 
features of the, 395-96. 
Vidyasankara, guru of Narahari 
Mantrin, 188. 

Vidya TIrtha, a guru of Madhava, 
358; and Vijayanagar, 304, 331, 335. 
Vijaya Bhupati Udaiyar, same as 
Vijaya Raya, son of Deva Raya I, 
81. 

Vijayagantfagopala, grant of, to the 
Kamakoti pltha, 334. 

Vijayanagar, (Beejnuggur), 265 fn.; 
(Bezenegar) , 163, 284; (Bisnaga) , 138, 
141, 198, 274, 281, (Bisnagar) 50, 
(Bizengalia) , 342; (Narasinga), 50; 
(Narasymga), 176; (Narsyngua), 
196; (Vidyanagara), 327. 

Vijayanagar city, Abdur Razak 
on the topography of, 278 ; form 
and size of the city, 405-06, 407; 
gateways to, 407; Governor of 234; 
irrigation works at, 404 ; Jain monu- 
ments in, 407-08; main gate of, 
farmed out for 12,000 pardaos, 79 ; 
origin of the city and empire of, 

2 fn.; palace at, 278-79, 401-03; reach- 
ed by Rudrayya, 65. 

Vijayanagar Empire, abdication 
under, 14-16 ; administration in, 
5; character of the, 25; architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting under, 


388-414; Central Government 
under, 9-39 ; checks on royal 
authority under, 21-25; cities in 
the, 61, and fn.; 112 ; contribution 
of, to art and architecture, 6-7 ; 
contribution of, to Hinduism, 7-8 ; 
early kings of, Saivas 320-21 ; 
education and literature under, 
348-87; influence of, in every 
field of national life, 1, 2; short 
history of the, 2-4 ; extent 
of the empire, 175-77 ; during 
the time of Kr§nadeva Raya, 
3 ; Imperial Council of Minis- 
ters in, powers and duties of 
the, 26-36; judicial administration 
under, 102-33; kings, harem of the, 
263-67 ; kings, promoters of the 
Purvamaryada of the people, 217; 
kings of, protectors of Varnasrama - 
dliarma, 239-40; Local Government 
under, 206-238 ; Madhavacarya’s 
part in the foundation of 107 ; 
military organisation under, 134-174; 
Nayankara system under, 5, 82, 
195-202 ; object, significance and 
results of the foundation of, 18, 
302-306; payment of Government 
servants in, 98; the privileges of the 
Pancalas at, granted to those at 
Belur, 245-46 ; Professional Associa- 
tions and Guilds under, 220-24 ; 
Provincial Organisation under, 175- 
205; regency under, 16; religion 
under, 5, 299-347 ; Revenue Ad- 
ministration under, 41-101; royal 
duties in, 18-21; rise of a social 
consciousness among the communi- 
ties in the period, 6, 244; society 
under, 239-298; subordinate allies 
of, 202; the temple under, 225-29; 
War Council in, 163-64. 

Vijaya Ranga Cokkanatha Nay aka, 
grant of, to the Sankaracarya 
matha at Jambukesvaram, 336. 

Vijaya Raya (Vijaya, Vijaya Bhupati 
Udaiyar, Vira Vijaya, VIra Vijaya 
Raya), 2; son of Deva Raya I, 81 ; 
regnal period of, 13 ; governor of 
Muluvagil kingdom, 185. 

Vijaya Raya II, immediate successor 
of Deva Raya II, 3 fn. 

Vijaylndra TIrtha, contemporary 
of Appayya DIksita, 315, 336 ; con- 
troversy of, with Appayya DIksita, 
307, 336, with a Vira Saiva guru 
at Kumbakonam, 330. 

Vikram&rkacaritram, a work of Jak- 
kanna, 374. 

Village assemblies, collected State 
revenues, 81-82, 83 and fn. 

Village deities : 344-47 ; amputation 
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of the last joints of two fingers of 
the wives of the farmers, a feature 
of the worship of the, 346, and Jn 
Fire-walking, a feature of the 
worship of, 346 ; Hook swinging, a 
feature of the worship of, 345-46 ; 
Jogis before the, 345 ; Ndgakkal, 
set up by the Vijayanagar queens, 
347 ; Naga worship, 346-47 ; sacri- 
fices to, 344-45 ; tree worship, 347 ; 
Whitehead on the worship of, 344. 

Vind, a musical instrument, 296, 297, 
298; proficiency of women in, 271. 

Vingapor, Lepanayque, lord of, 192. 

Vinikonda Nadendla Appa appointed 
governor of, 277. 

Vinikondapura, conquered by Srl- 
Ranga, I, 186. 

Vipravinddins, 244-45. 

VIra Ballala, murdered by Ghias-ud- 
din, 301. 

Vira Bhadra, invitation of, by Krsna- 
deva Raya for a duel with a pro- 
fessional man, 292 in. 

VIrabhadraraja, author of Vira- 
bhadra Vijaya, 382. 

Virabhadra Vijaya , a work of Vlra- 
bhadraraja, 382. 

Vira Kamparayacaritam, see Madhu- 
ravijayam , 270. 

VIrakavirasar, author of the Baric - 
candrapuranam, 385. 

Virakta Tontadaryana Siddhesvara 
Pur ana, a work about Tontada 
Siddhesvara, 382. 

Viral arisi, rice provided for gold- 
smiths for amputating the last two 
fingers of the wives of farmers, 
346. 

Vlramarasar, regulation of taxes by 
in Ugalur Kurambarvay slrmai, 
84. 

Viramarasayya Pallavarayan, a 
‘secretary/ 38. 

Vira Narasimha, 3, 11; grants of, to 
Mahadeva Sarasvati, 335 ; regency 
and usurpation of, 17. 

Vira Narasimharaya Nayaka, an 
Ubhayapradhani, 36. 

Viranukkar (Vlrahola anukkar ), 116. 

Vira Pandya, dispute of, with Sundara 
Pandya, 300. 

Virappa Nayakkar (Nayaka), deci- 
sion of a dispute by, 111, 118 ; Tiru- 
virundan, minister of, 386 ; Writ 
granted by, for the separation of, 
the Pdncalas, 246. 


Vira Saivacdra Pradipihd (Skt.), a 
work of Gurudeva, 381. 

Virasaivamrta Purana, a work of 
Mallanarya, 382-83. 

Vira Saivas, the, 308. 

Virasola anukkar, 115, 116. 

Vira Vasanta Madhavaraya 
(Madhava), ( Govapura Varadhis - 
vara), 175; extended the empire up 
to Goa, 241. 

Virincipuram, legislation regarding 
kanydddna 9 during the time of 
Deva Raya II, 256-57 ; privileges of 
the Kaikkolas of, 247. 

Virupaksa, God, Lord of the Nagas, 
346 ; tutelary deity of the Karnataka 
empire, 365 ; Jambavatikalydnam, 
enacted before, during the Spring 
festival of, 294 ; gave place to 
Venkatesa, 328 ; punished the kings 
with their defeat at Raksas Tangdi, 
328 /n.; temple of, additions to, by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 323 ; grants by 
Virupaksa and Mallikarjuna in the 
temple of, 333. 

Virupaksa I (Virupanna), son of 
Bukka I, governor of the Araga 
province and Udayagiri rajya, 187. 

Virupaksa II, (Uddagiri Virupanna, 
Udayagiri Virupanna), son of Hari- 
hara II, assignment of duties to the 
Kallavelaikkdrars during the time 
of, 220 ; reduction of taxes on the 
weavers of Perunagar during the 
time of, 94 ; author of the Ndra- 
yanivilasam, a Sanskrit drama, 
363-64; conquest of Ceylon by, 
175, 185 ; made a bid for the empire 
on the death of Harihara II, 10 ; 
deputation to, from Kota, 89. 

Virupaksa III, 3 ; change of faith in 
the Vijayanagar house under, 321- 
22 jn.; confusion of politics at 
Vijayanagar during the last years 
of, 230 ; scholars during the period 
of, 382; rise of Saluva Narasimha 
during the weak rule of, 194. 

Virupak§am, Sankara matha at, 306. 

Virupaksa Pandita, author of Canna 
Basava Purana, 383. 

Virupaksdstliana, a Campu describing 
the court of God Viriipaksa, 28. 

Visaya ( Nirvrtti , Koitam), an admi- 
nistrative division, 178, 182 ; Kamma 
Vi§aya, 182, 

Visvanatha Nayaka (Visvanatha, Vis- 
vanatha Nayakkar), 34 fn.; foun- 
dation of die Madura Ndyakship 
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under, 203 ; kept a sthanapati at 
Vijayanagar, 198; relation of, with 
Rama iRaja Vitthala, 55, 203-04 ; 
fixing of the rates of assessment by, 
55. 

Visvesvara Sivacarya, (Siva), of the 
Biksa matha, 332; a contemporary 
of fsana Sivacarya, 337; grant by, 
to Vadamalaiyar, 385. 

Vithoba* (Vitthala), 393; cult, 5, 323- 
24. 

Vittappar ( Vittappayyan) , an officer 
under Kampana, 189; minister of 
Kampana, grant by, of Madambak- 
kam, to the temple of Servai 
Aludaiya Nayanar, 225; treasurer of 
Kampana, 189. 

Vittappar of Anegondi, appointed 
officer in the Tiruvorriyur temple, 
115. 

Vitthala (Vitthalasvami), temple, 
architectural features of, 393-94; 
grants to, by Acyuta Raya, 324-25; 
portions of the, built by Krsnadeva 
Raya, 323; Voduru Tirumalamma’s 
verse incribed in the, 367. 

Vitthanna Udaiyar, a minister under 
Deva Raya I, 241. 

Vivama Vranam, a work of Vadiraja 
370. 

Voduru Tirumalamma. a poetess of 
the time of Acyuta Raya, 367 ; com- 
position of a Sanskrit verse by, 
270. 

Vrayasam, a variant of Rtiyasam, 
37. 

Vrddhacalam, decision of the Valan - 
gai and Idangai classes at, regard- 
ing payment of taxes, 93, 105, 221 ; 
rates of taxes at, 54, 57, 63, 66. 

Vrittivartikam, a work of Appayya 
Dlksita, 369. 

Vr§abha (Basava), 308. 

Vyasacala, a pontiff of the Kamakoti 
pltha, 335. 

Vyasaraya Tirtha (Vyasa Tirtha 
Yatlndra, Vyasa Raya) , Madhva 
teacher, philosopher and scholar, 5, 
352; disciple of Brahmanya Tirtha, 
314; followed Sajuva Narasimha to 
the south, 24 2; patronised by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 314 and fn., 324, 336, 
365; Vadiraja an illustrious succes- 
sor of, 370; and Vallabhacarya, 314; 
defeated by Vallabhacarya, 313; 
died at Hampi, 315. 

Vyavahdra, law, 102; section on, sup- 
plied by Madhava, 108. 

Vyavahdrakdnda , of Madhava, the 

V.A.— 60 


section of the Pardiaramadhaviya, 
that deals with law, 109. 

Vyavaharamadhava, the vyavahdra 
section of the Pard&arasmrtivya - 
khya, 357 . 

W 

War, declaration of, to neighbouring 
neutral states, 171-72. 

War Council, at Vijayanagar, 163-64. 

Wardenships of the marches, (Fron- 
tier governorships), 170. 

Water sports of women, 269. 

Weapons of warfare, used in the 
Vijayanagar days, 146-47. 

Wilks, Col., description of the Aya - 
gar system by, 218; on rates of 
assessment under Vijayanagar, 48. 

Wilson, on the character of the 
Vasucaritramu of Rama Raja Bhu- 
sana, 379; on the continuance of the 
ancient Hindu courts, 107; on the 
holder of an amaram 140 fn.; on 
the position of the Yuvardja , 11. 

Wizards, existence of, 123-24. 

Women, Barbosa and Nuniz on, in 
war camps, 266-67; cloth, and other 
beautiful articles of, tax on the sale 
of, 58; courtezans, 267-68; part of 
the, in the Mahdnavami festival, 
339; dancing girls attached to tem- 
ples, 269-70; dress of, 286-87; 
family, 263; in the army, 152, 165; 
in the harem, 263-69; jewels and 
ornaments of, 288; kings* wives, in 
the palace, 264; literary attain- 
ments of the, 270-71; presence of 
the, in the mahanavami festival, 
267; proficiency of, in music, 298; 
regulation by the Settis for those 
who lapsed from marriage, 224; 
tonsure of widows among the, 262. 

Wrestling, at Vijayanagar, 290-91. 

Writing, method of, 353-54. 


Xavier, figure of, painted for Ven- 
kata, 414. 

Yadavdbhyudayam t a long maha- 
kdvya of Vedanta Desika, 356 ; - a 
commentary on, written by Ap- 
payya Diksita, 356, 369. 


Yajnanarayana Dik$ita, son of 
Govinda Dlksita, 371; author of the 
Sahityaratnakaram, 12 fn.; and a 
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commentary on the Sulba Sutras , 
372; regard of, for Raghavendra 
Tirtha, 371. 

Yajnatantrasudhdnidhi, a work of 
Sayana, 359; on Madhava’s per- 
formance of sacrifice, 358. 

Yamala (Rudrayamala) , a treatise on 
mantra, 351. 

Yatiraja Saptati , a work by Vedanta 
Desika in praise of Ramanuja, 328. 

Ydallcao, (Adil Shah of Bijapur), 32, 
161, 172, 177. 

Yelandur, taxes at, 57. 

Yield, of land, one of the factors of 
assessment on wet lands, 44-45. 


Ying Yai Sheng Lan, on the musical 
instrument of the people at Cali- 
cut, 296. 

Yuktimallikd, a work of Vadiraja 
elaborating the teachings of the 
Brahmasutras as deduced by 
Madhva, 370. 

Yuvaraja, 11-14, 16. 


Zamorin of Calicut, repulse of Albu- 
querque by, 177. 

Zangam, Vemana a, 380. 

Zenana, at Vijayanagar, 408-09. 
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